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If about to build or remodel 

write for 64-page catalogue 

“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures 
for the Home 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
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As illustrated at the 
right, when stucco or 
plaster is mixed with 
water, it becomes plas- 
tic. It is then referred 
to as mortar. This 
mortar, by means of a 
trowel, is laid on over 
Bishopric Base, going 
over and in between the 
wood strips and locking 
into an inverted wedge 
clasp which holds for- 
ever 


the Stucco 


See how itLocks 





‘BISHOPRIC BASE 


For Exterior and Interior 


Insures Beautiful, Durable Structures and Permanent Stucco and Plaster Walls 


The stucco house, when built throughout of Bishopric, provides the utmost, 
within practicable limits, of strength, insulation, satisfaction and comfort. 

Stucco has always been recognized as the most beautiful finish for a home. 
There is a charm about stucco that is not found in any other material; it blends 
with shrubbery and woodland; it gives to the house a richness and dignity that 
makes for lasting pride of possession. These facts apply to homes, large and 
small, to club houses, churches, schools, apartments, office buildings, factory 
buildings, barns, and all other classes of buildings. 


What It Is— 


Bishopric Stucco and Plaster Base is a combination of units. The back- 
ground consists of heavy, tough, water-proof, durable fibreboard of finest quality. 

By Bishopric special and exclusive patented process this fibreboard is given a 
heavy coat of Asphalt Mastic, whereby it is made tough, nonporous, pliable, 
proof against moisture, heat, cold, wind, air or sound; vermin and fire-resisting. 

Into this thick layer of adhesive Asphalt Mastic carefully selected wood strips 
are imbedded under great pressure. 





Residence — Wm. C. Laiblin, Congress Lake, Ohio. Architect — 
Chas. E. Firestone, Canton, Ohio. Bishopric Stucco 
Base used on_all exteriors 


These combined units produce a base of great strength and rigidity, a shield 
which is impregnable against time and the elements—a lasting background for 
stucco or plaster. 

Bishopric Stucco or Plaster Base saves 25 per cent or more on stucco or 
plaster materials, because: first, the dovetail key construction requires less 
stucco or plaster; second, the heavy fibreboard backing prevents stucco or plas- 
ter from going through and dropping down the spacing between the inner and 
outer walls. Every other form of stucco or plaster background involves 
a considerable and unavoidable waste of materials and labor. 


What It Does— 


Bishopric is designed to hold stucco and plaster walls intact forever. The dove- 
tailed interlocking wood strips locks stucco and plaster in an inverted wedge clasp 
with a grip that holds for generations. When the stucco and plaster are applied, 
material and Bishopric weld into a single unit of strength and solidity. 

Furthermore, stucco is the most inexpensive finish for a building. Economy. 
is afforded from almost every angle. It never requires painting like frame con- 
struction, and there is no upkeep when the stucco is applied over Bishopric. 

It is logical that stucco homes should be rapidly increasing in popularity in 
every section of the world. Little wonder that humble street and the magnificent 
boulevard alike are turning to this modern type of beautiful and permanent home. 

While Bishopric was designed first for superiority, actual practice has demon- 
strated that a Bishopric built house costs decidedly less than stucco and frame 
houses built by other methods. 

Strength to withstand the rigors of the most variable climate, beauty which 
cannot be surpassed—surely stucco over Bishopric offers the home builder all 
the advantages one desires. 

BOOKLET — Let us tell you about it, let us send you ‘‘Bishopric for all 
Time and Clime,”’ a booklet containing facts and details on insulation, sound- 
deadening, damp proof construction. Illustrated with photographs of beautiful 
houses built with Bishopric Stucco plaster and sheathing units. This booklet 
is yours for the asking. 

It is of great importance in the construction of the house of stucco to provide for 
the preservation of its beauty, its resistance against fire, vermin and decay, its in- 
sulation against change of temperature, and dampness. Bishopric stucco and 
plaster base in construction and in use, offers the possibilities of this insurance. 


Bishopric is Sold by Dealers Everywhere 
Te BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING © 


713 ESTE AVE. CINCINNATI. OHIO. 


CINCINNATI OTTAWA, CANADA, 


NEW VORK CITY 


©The BISHOPRIC MFG. CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 
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200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


RINTS from the quaint old Godey’s Lady’s 

Books, appear in much modern decoration, 
that is, applied to small affairs like boxes, lamp 
shades, wastebaskets, screens, and so forth, 
and they were never more popular than at 
present. Here is a charming small tray with a 
soft-toned Godey print mounted in a black and 


gold glass frame with brass handles. It is 123” 





FIG. I 


deep and 14” wide, and the price is $15.00. 
This little tray would make an acceptable 
wedding present, I feel sure. It should be sent 
by express collect, or by insured mail, as it has 
to be packed carefully. Please add a sufficient 
amount to your check to pay carriage, in order- 
ing. It may be sent by parcels post, collect, if 
you prefer. 


ND here is a screen with Godey prints for 
decoration, which is really delightful, and 
useful for so many rooms. The screen itself is 
5’ 3” high, and each fold is 193” wide. It is ex- 
tremely well made, and will not tip or warp 
with use, like amateur products with which 
many of us have struggled. The model shown 
is covered with a soft-toned wall paper with an 
ivory background, and delicate pink and blue 
dots. This paper has been lightly glazed, which 
gives it a mellow tone which blends harmoni- 
ously with the furnishings of almost any room. 
The price is $65.00. If you wish a screen made 
to order to match any particular color scheme it 
may be done in about ten days. This shop has 
many wonderful models of screens always on 


hand covered with unusual imported wall 
papers. 


HIP models now come in wrought iron, as 

the spirited picture of the flat silhouette 
ship will show you. This model would make an 
admirable decoration over a fireplace, in fact, 
I first saw it over a Florentine fireplace, on a 
studio wall of rough plaster, where it made a 
stunning spot of black. This dashing boat, 
with its three full sails and floating pennants, 
is 23’ deep, and 30” long, and is priced $32.00, 
which includes shipment. There is also a model 
of a full-rigged sailing ship, from the same 
studio, for $30.00, but I have not room to show 
you a picture of it. 


F you have a place in your dressing-room 

where you can accommodate this adjustable 
shoe-holder, with a box or drawer near by 
where you may keep the various polishes and 
creams for your shoes you are well on the way 
to economy, as ‘the little foxes that spoil the 
vines’ will be annihilated on one item, at least. 
The shoe-holder itself is priced at $1.75, and 
the polishes run as follows: 1 bottle Lutetian 
Cream (brown) 65 cents, 1 bottle Meltonian 





. FIG. 2 





Edonopurchasing, 

but shall be glad tw | 

give the address where the | 

various articles mentioned 

may be purchased, upon re- 

ceipt of a stamped, addressed | 

envelope. Address 

Mary Jackson Lee, | 

200 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Cream (black) 65 cents, one bottle S. A. P. 
(white) 50 cents, one polishing pad of Selvyt, 
25 cents. The combination mud-brush and 
dauber, and polishing brush, made by a well- 
known firm, costs $4.00, and is practically 
essential for the proper care of shoes. Many of 
the preparations mentioned are of English 
make, and are highly recommended (Fig. 5). 





FIG. 3 


ANY careful housewives have their silver 

put in a place of safety each night —a 
safeguard worth taking in these days of porch 
climbers and hold-up men. If the housewife 
will slip the flat silver which is used each day 
into a lined silver basket such as shown in Fig. 4 
she may easily take it upstairs and lock it up in 
her bedroom, or dressing-room, and feel quite 
at rest about it. A basket of this type costs 
only $4.75, but the peace of mind which it in- 
duces is beyond price. To the right of the 
basket you may see a very practical alarm 
clock, with a luminous dial, which is priced at 
$4.50. Before the clock lies a pair of so-called 
‘utility shears’ which every housekeeper ought 
to present to herself if she is not already the 
happy owner of a pair. These shears are 
strong, thick, and business-like, and are meant 
to take the brunt of hard service in the kitchen. 
They will even cut wire, and be none the worse 
for it. The price of 88 cents puts them within 


- the reach of all, and their possession will save 


many a nick in a better pair. 


HE strange-looking object beyond the 
scissors is a Julienne knife which enables 
the cook to make the little vegetable strips in 
no time at all, and thus simplifies another 
household task. The price of this implement 
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Every boy has a right to a room of his 
own, a quiet world for his books, his 
radio, his thoughts and plans. 


You can give your boy that wonderful 
place, at the low cost of a few sheets of 
Sheetrock and a little easy labor. There 
is spare space in almost every house— 
usually plenty of it going to waste in 
the attic. With Sheetrock, you can 
line the attic and partition off any 
size room you want to create, 
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Sheetrock makes solid, tight-jointed, 
fireproof walls and ceilings, so the 


SHE 





: if 














new room will be sound-proof, snug and safe. It makes per- 
manent walls and ceilings, too; for Sheetrock is everlasting 
gypsum, and will not warp, shrink or buckle. It comes factory- 
cast, all ready for use—just nail it to the joists or studding. 


Your dealer in lumber or builders’ supplies sells Sheetrock 
in any quantity you may require. It is made only by the 
United States Gypsum Company. Let us send you a copy of 

“Walls of Worth,” which pictures the many economical uses 
of this remarkable wallboard in repairs, alterations and new 
construction. A line to us will bring it to you, free. 


Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective barrier to fire by theUnd 
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tories, Inc. 





UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


General Offices: 209 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 


TROCK 





Reg. U.S. Pat. O8. 
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HAND FORGED 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
AND HARDWARE 


PORCH 
LANTERN 


COLONIAL 
DESIGN 


Hand forged 
throughout 
and 
guaranteed 
rust proof 





No. 1400 
Illustrated Booklet on Request 
The Gerow-Thompson Co. 
INC. 


Showrooms - 103 Park Ave., N. Y. 
Phone Murray Hill 1373 























AN ene attractive pattern 
for Town or Country. 


Yellow Poppy Design 
Carried in Open Stock. Order by No. 326 


Dinner Set, 103 pieces $45.00 
Breakfast Set, 40 pieces . 17.50 


Individual prices on request 


Mail orders receive prompt 
and careful attention 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
RicH AND FISHER, INC. 


411 Firta Ave., Near 37th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


























Arden Arden Irons 
At Christmastide one’s cash 
Zrons | A‘sen eahest 
To make donations to one's 
from friends, 


q d Then, spell clear, one pays 
one’s pel 
roen To get some “ Worth-whiles” for 


one’s se 
Forge net a in mind have we dis- 
at our ‘Tand-wrought irons, Arden 
made, 
Arden Too many to enumerate. 


Send for our folders, they will 
Delaware state 

















Pleated vo Shades of Glazed Chintz 


All Colors, Plain or 





FIG. 4 


is $1.00. Please add a small amount 
for postage to all the prices given, 
when ordering. 


OW I enjoyed the afternoon 

which | spent in a shop where 
exquisite linens, laces, and trous- 
seau sets are for sale! I think 
every woman takes intense pleasure 
and satisfaction in seeing lovely 
things of this sort, and the fact that 
the prices were so comfortably 
‘within reason’ added materially to 
my pleasure. The proprietor was 
hospitality itself, and had me settle 
myself comfortably in a chair and 
visit with her while she showed me 
her wonderful stock which is all 
made by the women of Porto Rico. 
It is hard to know where to begin to 
tell you of the lovely things which 


| marched before me in seemingly- 
| endless 


procession, and among 
which I had to choose, since I can- 
not tell you about all of them much 
as I should like to. 

Let us start with the first set I 
saw which is especially intended for 
an engagement or wedding present. 
This set consists of three huck 
towels, woven in colored threads — 
not dyed afterward, like most col- 
ored towels, so these are guaranteed 


| not tofade. The largest towel is 22” 


wide and 34” long, outside dimen- 
sions. The hem, which is 2” deep, 
is hand hemstitched, and there is a 
filet square in the middle of one end, 
made with the threads, with an 


initial worked in filet. The price of 
this towel, which is the largest of 
the three, is $3.25. Please be sure to 
understand that in all these pieces 
the filet tiré work is done with the 
threads of which the article is woven, 
and never set in, as so much of the 
inferior work is done. The next 
smaller towel is 18’’ wide, and 30” 
long, with the same filet square, and 
one letter, and the price of this is 
$2.75. The guest towel, which com- 
pletes the set, is 15’ wide and 24” 
long, and has the filet letter like the 
others. The price is $2.35. If you 
wish two or three letters, please add 
50 cents additional to the prices 
given, and you may have three for 
the same price as two, if you desire. 
Personally, I prefer one letter in the 
space given. The colors of the tow- 
els may be pink, blue, or lavender. 


HE next thing I saw was a set 

of those Brobdingnagian bath 
towels in which men delight. Come 
to think of it, I believe they are 
called ‘bath sheets,’ not ‘bath 
towels,’ and that title is certainly 
more appropriate. These articles 
are 54’ x 72”, so you see they are no 
trifles. The price of $9.50 each in- 
cludes a name, or monogram of 
three letters in filet in the end. 


ISH towels deluxe were the next 
thing on the list. They come 
made of linen, checked in either 
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FI abo hundreds 
“Successful they 
certainly are.” 
“Wonderful work.” 
THE 
COPLEY PRINTS 


also include an ex- 
tensive list of 


Diginguiched 
Ammarioan Ast 
For 30 years a hall- 


mark of good taste 
in pictures for Gifts, 
Your Home 
and Schools 


Extensive choice of subjects—including ABBEY’S 
HOLY GR depicting the Triumph of Right 
Over Evtl. yA C5 self said “I could not wish 
better.” 00 to $100.00. 
PVE SEND ON APPROVAL 
Send 25 cents for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF THE COPLEY PRINTS (Stamps accepted). 
It is Practically a Handbook of American Art 
CURTIS & CAMERON, 129 Harcourt St. BOSTON 
Salesroom: Pierce Bldg., opp. Public Library 











401 S. Salina Street 


Antique 
Oriental Rugs 


Yaewat — the old type with the old 
_, oy cult to obta’ Collection 
includes inexpensive antiques, collectors’ 


hall, bed-room, sun-par! 
= ertect condition at great Meaving for quality 


why are “antiques better? 1— Because 
they. have the old _wool preserving dyes and 

2 — Because these works © of art 
with ripe old colors can not be approached by 
modern craftsmanship. 


Write for descriptive list. Then let me send 
your selection on sopveval without obligation 
to buy. I prepay express. 


200 CHOICE ANTIQUE ORIENTAL MATS, 


all sizes and shapes, for table, floor, or 
RR TING iis 6 v5 Fe snin ceded $12.50 Up 


CHARLES W. JACOBSON 
Syracuse, N. Y. 








COLONIAL OTTOMAN 
SOLID MAHOGANY 





Covered in Gray Plush, $22.50 
Your Home is not complete without this Ottoman 
Sent to any part of U.S. A. 
CHARLES MILLER & SONS 


307 Union Street - Schenectady, N. Y- 














Your Horoscope 








scope isa and expertly delineated, your horo- 

a valuable guide to character, occupation 

es. i a@ personal and confidential 

of a serious mind. +, B. work is 

individual on @ sympathetic: no printed read- 

ings. Satisfaction guaran’ nd for folder of 
detailed information. There is no obligation. 


SIDNEY KIMBALL BENNETT 
1055 San Pasqual Street Pasadena, Cal. 


Figured. $1 an inch. 
(Bottom diameter) 
Chintz Samples sent 
All Furnishings 
MARY ALLEN 
FURNITURE 
856 Lexington Ave, 





New York 
Bet. 64th and 65th Sts. 








BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
‘8e3) 
Course. 


(Correspondence Cour. 
Course A — Professional Traini 
ow to Plan Your 











ea ae fits. «- bow ter, conduct profitab 

ve ro: “cater, e . Pak 

ROOMS, Motor Inns, cafeterias, ete te Pe = =e oe re a ee One 

for free illustrated booklet. “Cooking for Profit. Enrollment Limited. Write for prospectus. 
American School of Home Economics, 834E. 58th St., Chicago FIG. § P. O. Box 143 Boston, Copley Station, Mass. 
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If your door and window screens are trim and taut, free from 
sags and bulges, they are probably made of Anaconda Bronze. 


For forty years The American Brass Company has supplied 
leading screen manufacturers with Bronze Screen wire and 
Bronze screens twenty years old are still in service today. 








Iron screens rust and break. Screens of 2. gm Bronze 
cannot rust and they withstand rough handlin . 
nly a few cents 


You can buy Anaconda Bronze Screens for ¢ ; : 
se their shape. 


more than you pay for the kind that rust or Is 
Ask your dealer. 


Write for our booklet—"“Séeiete That Meet The Test.” 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities — 
Canadian Mill: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED, New pisesners Ontario. 
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“lhe Florent tine Gr ittsmer 


45 East 22 St One door from 4 
New York City 



























STUDY 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
AT HOME 


Complete home study instruction 
in period styles, color harmony, 
proportion and composition. Tex- 
tiles, rugs, tapestries, furniture 
arrangement, curtains and dra- 
peries, period wall treatments, 
etc. Courses for professionals and 
amateurs. 

Start atonce Send for Catalog B 


Che NEW YORK SCHOOL of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
441 MADISON AVE:‘NEW YORK 


Established 1916 


































LLOYD 
WALL PAPERS 


Now is none too soon to think of new wall- 

paper for spring. 

When you are in town, come in and see 

what original and delightful effects can be 

had with Lloyd’s imported patterns. 
Samples sent on request 


W. H. S. LLOYD CO. 


Importers of Wall Papers of the Better Sort 
NEW YORK, 105 W. 4oth Street 








CHICAGO, 310 N. Michigan Avenue | 























LANTERNS of QUALITY 


HIGHEST WORKMANSHIP 
Guaranteed to be 
Hand-Hammered 
Booklet on Request 


Art Lantern Importing Co. 


43-45 Wooster St., New York City 








Antiques from My Attic 
Sold privately to Collectors and Dealers. Phone Spruce 
2505 for Appointment. Correspondence Solicited 


ESTHER WALKER 
8119 DeLancey Place Philadelphia, Pa. 





JANE WHITE LONSDALE 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 
114 EAST 40TH STREET 
CALEDONIA 6349 
NEW YORK 





blue or red, as you may prefer, with 
a colored border to match. They 
are 20” x 30” in size, and $2.00 each 
in price. In the end of each one is a 
word, done in colored thread, which 
may be ‘Glass,’ or ‘Dishes’ as you 
wish. These towels would be a 
great addition to any trousseau, 
specially for a dainty little bride 
who intends to use them herself, 
and would appreciate their fine- 
ness. 


F you are getting ready for a 

journey, or have a friend who is, 
here is a present which will make 
both of you happy. It is a set of 
bags, and show me the woman who 
does not love bags! The set is $12.50 
complete, or each bag may be 
bought separately, but it is less ex- 
pensive to buy the set, and you may 
thriftily divide it up into different 
presents, if you wish. The outfit 
(Fig. 6) consists of bags for laundry, 
handkerchiefs, shoes, and slippers 
(separate bags) as well as a long, 
narrow bag for corsets. The dimen- 
sions and prices are as follows: 
The laundry bag is 16” x 27”, and 
costs $4.50, the handkerchief bag is 
14” x 15”, and costs $2.75, the shoe 
and slipper bags are 103” x 14”, 
and are priced $1.75 each, while 





FIG. 6 


the long, narrow corset bag is 
84” x 27”, and is priced $2.50. Any 
of these articles is very convenient 
to use in packing a trunk, or 
to hang things away neatly in a 
closet. You see, bought separately 
they cost $13.25, so you save a bit 
by buying the set. In each bag 
there is a filet insert, with the word 
which designates the nature of the 
contents of the bag worked into the 
filet as you may notice in the pic- 
ture of the set. The letters are 
usually in white while the bags may 
be either rose, blue, yellow, or lav- 
ender, or, if you prefer, in white 
linen with the letters in white, and 
any color linen you wish (from the 
colors named above) inserted under 
the letters to bring them out. 


AGS with the Bon Voyage legend 

done by the same method of 
filet tiré come in envelope shape, 
like the one shown in Figure 7. 
These are 83” deep and 11” wide, 
and cost only $2.00 each. These, 
too, make dainty little presents for 
a traveler, and are useful to hold 
many things like hairnets, handker- 
chiefs, and so forth. They are in 
white linen with a colored lining, 
which may be pink, blue, or lav- 
ender, as you wish. 











This BOOK 
On Home 
Beautifying 
Sent Free 










Contains practical sug- 

} gestions on how to 

¥ make your home artis- 

tic, cheery and inviting 

care xpi ns td you 

can ly and econom- 

ically refinish and kee  £G furni- 
ture and floors in perfect condition. 


BUILDING? 


Doubtless you want the most house for the 
least money. Our book will help you realeg 
that ambition without “cutting corners. 






our Individual 
Service Department. Experts will gladly 
aaive you Ven for you wtthout charge. 
gladly send this book free ena 
postpatd for the name and address of 
one of the best painters in your locality 


S. C. JOHNSON oe 20S oon, Dept. H. B.3 


“The Wook Fi ‘aieking, , 
(Canadian Factory — Brantford) 























Colonial Black Cat Foot Scraper 


This charming and unique 
per is a renepeseton of a 
Colonial Foot Scraper. Solid 
metal, about io inches high at 
, finish —— all ready 

to attach to or porch, 
where it will nade unusual ¢ arm. 
This and a preteen te 
nim it postpaid on 
receipt o "$3.5 50 each or 
$6.50 per Dair to one address. 


Paul Revere Lantern 


Made hand just as iy were in 
Colonial "umes a. ao 

equipped for ans light. 
pore hall herever a 
acy, beautiful | tight is Gesired. 
hung from ceiling or wl a laches 
over all. Finished bi Price $ 
Ceiling Canopy a" Chain or Wali 
Bracket $2.50 extra. pene for 
color effects sent with each 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE ARTICLES 
All articles postpaid. Safe delivery guaranteed 
HOUSEHOLD PATENT CO., NORRISTOWN, PA. 


Circulars sent 
upon request 








ANTIQUE FURNITURE FITTINGS 





We can furnish antique brasses from 1680 to 1810 
(Duncan Phyfe) correctly reproduced from originals. 


Catalogue on request 


I. SACK 
85-89 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 














HAND MADE COMFORTERS 


Silkoline covered. Filled with hand 
carded wool. White with pink or blue 
borders. Size 72” x 84” $15 each. 
Postpaid. 

Mrs. Nina Crow 


Millersburg, Mich. 





FOR THE COLONIAL HOUSE 
Hinges, latches, shutter doge and such, 
hand forged by a smithy in the old manner. 





M.S. rans COLONIAL HARDWARE 


Shutter dog 280 Wall Street, Kingston, N 





“The Scrap Bag” Hooked Rugs 


Consignments for Gift Shops. Rugs te carry out your color scheme 





ELIZABETH E, & ELIZABETH MORSE 
BON AIR PARK NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
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CHOPIN PLAYING 
FOR HIS FRIENDS 
Painted by Balestrieri 


More than Chopin had in his studio 
you can now have in your home 


HE studio of Chopin is always thought 

of as a shrine of music. On numerous 
occasions other great musicians — Liszt and 
Mendelssohn — met there and played from 
their own compositions. 

Now you can have in your home more great 
music and more great musicians than Chopin 
had in his studio. 

For, instead of two or three great artists, 
you may hear hundreds. You may hear the 
music that was known in Chopin's day—plus 
the masterpieces that have been written in the 
years between his generation and ours. Sona- 
tas, nocturnes, serenades; dance music, ballads 
and hymns—you can command these riches 
whenever you like and as often as you choose. 


The secret of this new golden age of music 
lies in a miraculous invention called the Am- 
pico. Concealed within the case of a fine piano, 
the Ampico mechanism makes the strings of 
that instrument sing under the touch of such 
artists as Lhévinne, Ornstein, Rachmaninoff — 
and hundreds more who make up today’s 
aristocracy of music. 


Only with these fine pianos 


The Ampico may be had only in the following 
pianos, instruments that have been known for 


s! 
> 
“ 


generations for preeminent quality: the Chick- 
ering, the Mason & Hamlin, the Knabe, the 
Marshall & Wendell, the Fisher, the Haines 
Bros., the Franklin, and in Canada the Willis 
also. Note that the Chickering, the Mason & 
Hamlin, and the Knabe—three of the four 
great pianos in general use on the American 
concert stage—have now adopted the Ampico. 


“ae few selections you may 


want to hear 












Rhapsody—Dohnanyi DOHNANYI 
Ballade—Chopin GODOWSKY 
The Lorelei—Liszt LHEVINNE 
Jeux d’Eau— Ravel MOISEIWITSCH 
Humoresque — Dvotak ORNSTEIN 


Prelude C Minor—Rachmaninoff 


RACHMANINOFF 
Etude— Chopin ROSENTHAL 
Marche Militaire—Schubert SCHNITZER 
Liebestraum—Liszt BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 














Or for Dancing 
Musical Comedy Favorites, No.1 DELCAMP 


Nobody Loves You Like I Do—Davis-Akst 
LOPEZ 








Dd 




















DUTT 








Yet the flawless structure of these pianos is 
in no way altered by the presence of the 
Ampico. The piano is unchanged—intact for 
playing by hand. 


Exchange your silent piano 
for an Ampico 


The opportunity which still exists to exchange 
your silent or player piano for an Ampico 
makes owning an Ampico not something to 
dream of, but a joy possible of immediate realiza- 
tion. Foot-power model, $795. Electric power 
models, $985 to $5000. With freight added. 
Uprights and grands. 


Hear the Ampico today 


To make sure of hearing the Ampico soon, go 
to a store where any of the pianos mentioned 
are sold, select an Ampico recording of a 
favorite composition and ask to hear it played. 
If you want to know more about the Ampico 
before hearing it, write us for a booklet describ- 
ing the Ampico and telling of the Ampico 
library of music played by hundreds of famous 
artists. 


THE AMPICO CORPORATION 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Old Colonial Tin Wall Sconces, Authen- 
tically Reproduced, Wired for Electricity. 
Fixtures with the 
Old Atmosphere, 
Entirely Hand Made, 
Antique Finish 


Interesting Designs. 





$8.00 
Send for Folder 
Showroom 5th Fl. $8.00 


19 East 48th St., New York 



































































MAKE YOUR 
FIREPLACE 
GENUINE 


Avoid Substitutes 
Use only the original 


Colonial 


HEAD-THROAT 
AND DAMPER 


No smoking, perfect draft control, insures correct 
construction of the fireplace throat — the most 
vital part. 

With the Colonial Head and our Free plans you 
can be sure your contractor will build right. Write 
for FREE book. —_ blue-print showing common 
mistakes in fireplac 

Colonial Heads, in ‘four styles of 12 sizes each at 
$5.00 and up, meet every condition in fireplace 
construction. Ask your dealer or write us. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 


Also a of Complete “A — 
i Andirons, 
nders, loods, Firesets, = 


4605 Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 








Colonial 
Coverlets 


“Whig Rose” and 
other old designs. 
Reduced, $11.85-—$23 


Exquisite and unique 
couch covers. 


Reduced, $9.50-$20 


: Pillows,Tablerunners, 

Rugs. 

LAURA COPENHAVER 
“Rosemont’’ 
Marion, Virginia 











Decorative Reiisledienats 
TRANSFERS 


For Furniture, Lamp Shades, Trays, Boxes 


Send for Illustrated Price List 
L. C. WELLS 
225 Fifth Ave., Dept. H, New York 











Old American Antiques £°s"'''s: 
Pewter, China, Silhouettes, Hooked Rugs, etc. 
Send for spring price list. Antiques bought. Send 
description and price. Katherine 72 Hill- 
side Ave., Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. Tel. Jamaica 0272-W. 


ND I have kept the best till the 
last. The proprietor was so 
pleased with my interest that she 
has made a little special sale for 
House Beautiful readers. We may 
have a lovely small boudoir pillow 
”x 15”, of the softest down, with 
a silk covering, either pink or blue, 
and a gossamer fine pillow-case 
with open, hand-hemstitched ends, 
all for $5.00 (Fig. 8). You couldn’t 
find a better bargain than this if 
you were shopping on Fifth Avenue 
yourself, | am sure! 

In the centre of each case is a 
filet square, 23’’ in size, with the 
initial of your choice, included in 
the price. This square as I have ex- 
plained before, is drawn right in the 
material, not inserted separately. 
If you prefer a baby pillow, instead 
of boudoir, you may have it for the 
same price, the same pillow, with a 
pink or blue covering, and with an 
outside cover of exquisite fineness, 
in which, instead of an initial, ap- 
pears in the 2” square, a tiny stork 
carrying a basket. This is done, 
like all the other work in filet tiré. 
I know you will be charmed with 
these dainty pillows, for they are 
very special value. 

A towel for Baby comes in the 
same stork design as is used for the 
pillow, only the material is of linen 
so fine and soft that it feels like 
satin. The price is $3.50, and you 
may have ‘Baby’ on the towel, in- 
stead of the stork, if you prefer, for 
the same price. 

An incidental table cover is shown 
in the upper middle of Figure 7, 
between the two baby towels. This 
is handwoven Sicilian linen, 19’’ x 
30” in size, and has a heavy filet 
pattern for an edge. This lace pat- 
tern is 13” deep, and the cover, or 
scarf, is finished with a deep, 
knotted fringe of the threads of the 











The price is $4.50 which is 


towel. 
very moderate for such a fine piece 
of work. 


BREAKFAST-SET for a child 

consists of plate, bowl, and 
cream pitcher, and it may be or- 
dered with the child’s name fired in 
each piece, as you may seein Figure. 
Certainly any child would enjoy 
having his own breakfast-set with 
his very own name on it. The 
pieces may be ordered separately, 


the sizes and prices being as 
follows: Bowl 6” across, $2.50, 
plate 73’’ across, $2.50, pitcher 
44” tall, 3” across top, $2.75. 


The entire set is $7.75 plus parcel 
post charges to your zone. Either 
this set, or any piece of it, may be 
ordered in the following colors: 
lemon, buttercup yellow, jade, 
chicory blue, sky blue, Chinese 
white, brown, metallic black, and 
soft green. 


E often have inquiries for 

the titles of books on Orien- 
tal rugs which will be helpful to 
people who wish to make a study of 
them. Many of the reference books 
on this subject are very expensive, 
but | was glad to find on display in 
one of New York’s most delightful 
book shops a new volume in which 
many readers will delight. (Figure 10) 
It is called Masterpieces of Oriental 
Rugs, and consists of a set made up 
of three parts, one a book of text, 
and the other two small portfolios 
of plates im color. These plates num- 
ber 120, and the 119 pages of text 
describe each of the plates fully so it 
is easy to learn the characteristics 
and colors of each type of rug. The 
volumes are 5}”’ wide, and 73” deep, 
and the price of the set complete is 
$7.50, plus postage. 


























MRS. WATERS 
Used by permission of the paeabety 
Museum, Salem, M 
Reproductions of suitable frames 
| for both old and modern silhouettes. 
| Our illustrated list of frames for 
keepsake pictures free on request. 


FOSTER BROTHERS 
ARLINGTON, MASS. 
Retail Salesroom: 4 Park Square, Boston 














Free! 
SAVE 10% TO 30% 


—remodeling or new build- 
ing; provide plenty of guest 
room without expense and 
care of seldom-used rooms. 
Have the finest light and 
breezes for the daytime rooms— and 
enjoy those same breezes for sleeping! 





Our new booklet, ‘‘Rooms Without Walls,” tells 
how. It shows how you can make one room do for 
two — how to have your sewing room, nursery or 
den exactly as you've planned, without adding to 
the cost of the home — how to have larger rooms — 
more closet space — less housework. 


Write today. ‘* Rooms Without Walls" is the most 
interesting story any home planner ever read! 


Concealed Bed Corporation 
428 Garland Building, Chicago 








52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


Murray Hill 
ew Yor! 1881-1882 





Mrs. Gordon Abbott, Inc. 
Individual Shopping Service 
Interior Decorations 











SELECT J REAL HOME FROM OUR 
‘< _- PLAN BOOKS 


of Craftsman Bungalows, 16th Edi- 
or fin "72 Designs’... $1.00 


Colonial Homes, 41 Designs 75c 





EDWARD L. MERRITT, Architect 
403 Empire Bldg., Seattle, Wash 














ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


Chest of drawers and bureaus a specialty. 
When writing please state your wants. 

William Smith, Cabinetmaker 

739 Main Street Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





FISKE —TAPESTR YS FLAGGING 
for nh i-known “Ta Beautiful 
blending a ot os of ur wel "' Brick. 
ing ths 6 qo % 6” wide, 


” thick. 
& onable ise, Inc. 
Boston 


Watsontown, Pa. New York 
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ET the most out of every 

room’s comfort—add the 

most to every room’s charm. 
Light it well! 
These Miller fixtures—with shades 
of softly glowing Ivanhoe glass 
—add more than their quota of 
beauty. 
The dining room fixtures will dis- 
pense warm cheer. The brackets 
will look decidedly trim and or- 
namental in any room. And the 
artfully wrought metal lamps will 
be centers of interest and beauty 
for a livable living room. 


Send for the name and ad- 
dress of your nearest dealer. 


The MILLER COMPANY 
Meriden, (Conn. 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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Be sure to get 





Three ways to be sure 
of getting genuine Kirsch Rods 


Distinctive Beautiful Stipple- Name “Kirsch” 
Three-Color Box Tone Finish on Rod 


| wang Curtain Rods are now unmistakably Kirsch in every 
way. The StippleTone finish is strikingly different; rich and silk- 
like; more beautiful and artistic as well as more durable. 


Your dealer will show you Kirsch StippleTone finished rods in the 
two qualities; ‘Gold Seal’”’ and “Blue Seal.” 

The Kirsch ‘‘Gold Seal” Rod is distinctly superior. It is distinguished 
by the satin stripe effect, and the special finish makes it very beauti- 
ful. Extra strength is obtained by the double flange construction. 


The Kirsch ‘Blue Seal’’ Rod is finished in plain StippleTone. It does 
not have the double flange construction, but it is a very satisfactory 
quality and is excelled only by the Kirsch ‘‘Gold Seal” Rod. 


Kirsch Rods provide most effective help in window draping: Easy to 
put up, easy to take down, fit every window, take care of every treat- 
ment. They readily tilt on or off the patented Snug-fit Brackets, but 
never come down accidentally. Kirsch Accessories—heading rings, 
drapery hooks, draw curtain fixtures—are equally simple and practical. 


KIRSCH MFG. CO.., 171 Prospect Ave. STURGIS, MICH., U:S.A. 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., 402 Buller St.; Woodstock, Ontario 


“There is no substitute for Kirsch Quality and Service’ 












genuine 


TEP: 
RTAIN ROD 


Ny 





aon | 

FREE! 

ane 4 ° 
Wonderful Book of 
Window Draping Helps 
A 32-page book packed with practical aid for 
window draping. Ideas for every room and 
every kind of window—single, double, triple, 
casement, bay, odd shaped windows and 
doors, French Doors, etc.: 24 color schemes 
for living rooms, dining rooms, bed rooms, 
sun rooms, etc. Instructions for measuring 
windows, making 
valances, headings, 
etc.; how to sew on 
Kirsch hooks and 
rings; how to put up 
draw curtains on 


Kirsch Rods. Our 
9th annual book 


—a book of 
REAL 


















































If the booklet doesn’t give all needed help, write 
the Kirsch Interior Decoration Service Bureau. 
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Period Motifs 


Expressed 


in 
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Early English Sun Room 


These motifs were de- 
veloped by authori- 
ties in architectural 
history, and truly pre- 
sent the spirit of their 
respective periods. 


They are adaptable 
and appropriate for 
houses large or small. 


Without the correct tiles it is 
impossible to duplicate these 
effects. Size, color, glaze and 
texture have been painstak- 
ingly selected to insure a cor- 
rect and artistic result. To 
assure you of proper repro- 
duction—with all the fine 


5, \FREE 


\ on Request 





Ask us 
Anything 
about 
Tiles 


Beaver Falls 
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Colonial Kitchen 


Period treatments 








SECTION OF FLOOR 


ROMAN MOTIF 


A delightful bathroom in cream, deep blue and brown, 
late Italian Renaissance Period 


qualities which these original 


designs possess—we have pre- 


ared specifications and plates 
in full color. This association 
will cooperate with you in se- 
curing tilework that is attrac- 


tive, durable and in other = 


ways satisfactory. 


ASSOCIATED TILE 
MANUFACTURERS 


811 Seventh Avenue 


Booklet free. Specifications and color plates (the three 


shown here) for 8 cents postage. 


Pennsylvania 


such as these have all 
the fascination of per- 
manent art treasures, 
which they really be- 
come immediately 
upon being, installed 
in your home. 


ASSOCIATION TILES 

should be specified, that the 
essential requisites in style be 
preserved. 
Permit no substitution, but in- 
sist upon your tile contractor 
working in accordance with 
our specifications. 


PRODUCERS OF BEAUTIFUL 
TILES 


Alhambra Tile Company 

American Encaustic Tiling Co., Ltd. 
Beaver Falls Art Tile Company 
Cambridge Tile Mfg. Company 
Grueby Faience & Tile Company 
Matawan Tile Company 

Mosaic Tile Company 

National Tile Company 

Old Bridge Enameled Brick & Tile Company 
Perth Amboy Tile Works 

The C. Pardee Works 

United States Encaustic Tile Works 
Wheeling Tile Company 
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SHOPPING 








UNDECORATED 
GREY IRON CASTINGS 


No. 165 





Book Ends 
sada”, 


Weight 8% lbs. 
per pair. 


Price $1.65 


F.O.B. 
Albany, N. Y. 


Book Ends 
6%" x5". 
Weight 7 Ibs. per pair. 
Price $1.25 
F.O.B. Albany, N.Y. 
You may decorate in 
oll colors, enamel, 
bronze or liquid seal- 

ing wax. 
Send for Catalog. 





No. 142 
(Remittance must accompany order.) 


ALBANY FOUNDRY COMPANY 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

















Reliable Antiques 


Oriental Rugs of 
SERVICEABLE QUALITY 


UCH ps a@Jjoy to own and a pleas- 
S ure to live with. 


Because every hamlet has been searched 
and the admirers of such gem rugs in many 
cases are at such great distances from even 
, it is therefore 


id own these gem 


dream to become a realization by writing 

for my descriptive list and al 
send on approval, express p 
selection that will delight you. 
THOMAS F. DAVIS 

106 N. High St. 








Columbus, Ohio 





No More Kindling | 


A super fire lighter. 
Generates intense heat. 


Hanson Booth, designer. 
Send for circular. 
$8.00 plus delivery. 

(Dealers write). 





HALF MOON FIRE LIGHTER 


Poughkeepsie, New York 





You CanManage.aTeaRoom 


Artistic iron container; 








FIG. I0 


S spring comes on and household 
refurbishing must be done, to 
say nothing of garden plans and 
catalogues to take up the spare 
moments, most of us have no time 
for writing long letters. We shall be 
glad, therefore, to have on hand a 
large supply of correspondence cards 
for the short notes, and acknowl- 
edgments which must be sent, rain 
or shine! 

I shall be glad to give you an 
address where you may order 100 
cards, 33’ x 6”’, with your name and 
address printed in the top centre 
of the card, and on the flap of the 
envelope for $1.50 per hundred. 
The printing is done in blue only, 
please be sure to note. Additional 
cards may be had for $1.00 per 
hundred. These cards are of good 
quality for every-day use, and | 
think every woman will find op- 
portunities when they will be time 
savers. The same firm will supply 
stickers printed with your name, 
on envelopes and parcels for $1.50 
for 500, or 1000 for $2.00, as well 
as bridge scores in pads of fifty sheets 
each, for $1.00. These pads are 
3x 7%”, and your monogram will 
be put in the centre of each sheet. 
They have special offers in printed 
stationery, too, and will be glad to 


for the stationery alone is 60 cents, 
but you may have it stamped with 
a single block initial in color, for 
$1.10. 


FTEN the hostess has to rely 

upon having place-cards which 
are novel enough, and amusing 
enough, to start the dinner off well. 
A new series of cards which is very 
amusing and will be sure to do the 
trick, is done by John Held, Jr., 
the artist whose work never fails 
to start a laugh. His hugely amus- 
ing ‘icebreaker series’ may be 
yours for $1.00, and you will be 
fairly sure that your dinner will not 
be dull if you use them. Another 
set, by Percy Crosby, ‘When you 
and I Were Young’ are specially 
good for use among a gathering of 
old friends, and are priced 75 cents 
per dozen. 


NLY last year we were talking 

about Mah Jong so enthu- 
siastically, and now we _ hardly 
remember the moves of the quaint 
little titles!’ Every spare moment, 
on trains and boats, as well as at 
home, is spent solving the fascinat- 
ing cross-word puzzles instead. A 


HEATHER 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Will Give any House 
a Higher Rental and 
Re-sale Value 


Our designers know — “how 
much light your home needs 
to produce correct illumina- 
tion.” Their services are at 
your disposal and we recom- 
mend that you consult us on 
your Home Lighting require- 
ments. Also Fireplace Fitments. 
Write for pamphlet “BL” 


HEATHER 


19 West 36th St., New York 











Featuring 


HANGING BOOKSHELVES 


As Illustrated 
Finished in dull 
Wulnut, Mahogany, 
Maple, or painted to 
match your sample. 
No. 1, 6 x31"", $10.50 
No. 2, 20X32", $17.50 
These may also be 
had in raw wood as 
follows: 

No.l, . . $7.50 
No 2, . . 612.50 
Mail orders will be 
promptly filled on 
receipt of check or 
money order. There 
is no charge for 

No. 2 packing. 
BENJAMIN FERBER 
351 East 54th Street New York City, N. Y. 





No.1 











A PLAN BOOK 


with over 300 excel- 
lent illustrations. 


100 Homes of 
All Types, 
costing 
$5000 to $20,000 

Many are prize- 
winning designs. 

All have archi- 
tectural merit. 
A book of immense 
value to the home- 
builder. 

Price $2.00 Postpaid 

ROBERT L. STEVENSON, Architect 

516 Paddock Bldg., Boston, Mass. 




















SCHOOL of HORTICULTURE 
For Women. A School of Country Life 


Modelled after the famous English Colleges of 
Gardening, Courses include Floriculture, Fruit 





Growing, Bees, Soils, Landscape Gardening, 
Botany, Poultry, Farm Crops and many others. 
Splendid opportunities open to graduates. Two 
ear Diploma Course an 2 
in Marcb 10th. For catalogue, address, 
MIs LOUISE CARTER, Director, Box B, Ambler. 
Penna. (18 miles from Philadelphia) 


progressive publishing firm, whose 
address | shall be glad to give you, 
has brought out at this psycho- 
logical minute a Universal Cross 
Word Puzzle Dictionary of 1100 
pages. The type is large and clear, 
and the binding strong cloth with 


send you samples, and prices upon 
application. A goodly supply of 
these little accessories add greatly 
to the comfort of a busy housewife 
who may keep her desk stocked at 
small expense, and always have 
the proper stationery at hand when 


PektuNas are being made in Tea 
Rooms, Motor Inns and Coffee 
Shops everywhere. You can open one 
your own home—city, town, 
country or resort, and make money 
hand over fist, or manage one already 
going. salaries paid to trained 
Managers; shortage acute. We teach 
“idea you entire business in a few weeks, 
t > You train in spare time at cost of but 

few cents a day. Be independent. | 

Write for Free Book ‘‘ Pouring Tea for Profit.” | 


Lewis Tea Room Institute 

















nt Your favorite photograph 
Miniatures painted on ivory in water 


color. Inquiries given prompt attention. 














mart. £5073 Washington-D_C: | she wishes to drop a line, or mail a __ the title stamped on it in gold. The EDWARD HAUSER 

— | parcel. size is 53’’ x 73”, and the price only | 15 East 26th Street New York, N. Y. 
ANTIQUES especially suitable for house | $1.25. The book contains the full 
furnishings. Send for list. | HILE we are on the subject definition of words, synonyms, and HOROSCOPES 


JEMIMA WILKINSON ANTIQUE SHOP 
Florence W. Upson 


DUNDEE, N. Y. 





COATS-OF-ARMS AND CRESTS 


of stationery I must tell you 
of a cunning little box of letter 
paper for a child which I saw the 
other day. The box comes in the 


antonyms, mythological and clas- 
sical names, prefixes and suffixes, 
names of persons and places, terms 
used in commerce and law, parts of 


Scientific Astrology practically applied to Business. 
Finance, Health, Events. Horoscopes written in detail. 


GEORGE W. SMALLWOOD, M.D. 
687 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





ANTIQUES 


Painted, or designed for framing, 

Bookplates, Stationery dies, Rings 

engraved. Authority guaranteed. 

Searches, $6.00. Established 1908, 
GEORGE B. TODD 

57 Cornell Ave. Yonkers, N. Y. 


speech, and, in fact, everything that 
a distracted cross-word puzzler would 
be apt to want. 


shape of a little postoffice, in gay 
colors, and inside there are 24 sheets 
of paper and envelopes. The price 
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‘“‘THE STEPPING STONE 
Known from Coast to Coast. Genuine Antiques Only 
MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 
277 Elm St. Tel., West 1306. West Haven, Conn. 
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HERE is a new product on the 

market which will interest 
housekeepers who are beginning to 
think of spring cleaning. This prod- 
uct is a preparation in a can which 
is to be used to clean wall paper, 
frescoing, and window shades. The 
directions say, ‘Simply wipe the 
wall or shade with contents, and the 
dirt and grime is absorbed, and 
disappears.’ It is ready to use, and 
leaves no dirt or litter behind it. 
It is absolutely harmless, and does 
not injure either the hands or 
delicate fabrics. Dull, dingy wall 
paper responds like magic, while 
window shades can be cleaned 
and used for many months more by 
an application of it. This prepara- 
tion is usually sold by paint and 
hardware houses, but if you cannot 
find it we will send you the address 
where it may be bought for 25 
cents for one, or 40 cents for two 
cans. 


OULD you not like the 

address of a real Southern 
shop, where you may buy candied 
fruits, kumquats, figs, and pecans 
in different forms of deliciousness? 
The circular which the shop will be 
glad to send you reads like a feast 
from the Arabian Nights, ‘Spiced 
paper-shell pecans, candied figs 
stuffed with pecans, and chocolate 
coated,’ or ‘Ripe, celestial figs, 
candied the same day gathered.’ 
Does n’t it make your mouth 
water? Besides these delicacies 
they will supply you with kumquat 
jelly, Pinequat special fruitcake, 
and various other Southern novel- 
ties, like chinaberry necklaces, and 
baskets with decorations of pine 
cones, and pine boughs. The fruit- 
cake may be ordered in a brown 
Oriental basket, attractively packed 
with Spanish moss, if you wish, so 
it would be a delightful present to 
send to a girl at boarding school, or 
to a friend who does light house- 
keeping. 


HIS dainty pair of adjustable 
lingerie bands shown in Figure 
11 would make a charming present 


It 


for a bride. They have a trimming 
of tiny French flowers, around a 
medallion of lace, the finishing frill 
is of real lace. The price is $7.00 per 
pair. 


O lover of things Colonial can 

fail to admire the Colonial 
pewter sconce which the maker of 
the ship model bookends (which 
you all liked so much in the Christ- 
mas issue) has just put on the mar- 
ket. This sconce comes wired, 
ready to install on the wall, the 
back is circular, and has a raised 
rim, with spokes going out from the 
centre. This back plate is 5” in 
diameter, and below it stands a little 
fluted pan in which the candle 
holder rests. The socket is standard 
candle size. This sconce is very 
simple, but therein lies its charm, 
and it will be appropriate for hall or 
dining-room in small houses. The 
price is $7.00 without the bulb. 








FIG. 12 


COVER for a night stand comes 
in handwoven Italian linen, 
hemstitched across the front, and 
with ornamental designs in drawn 
work across the ends. The dimen- 
sions are 15’ x 35”, and the price is 
$4.00. This would make an inex- 
pensive and pretty little gift, or 
bridge prize. 


Please remember to send all com- 
munications about articles mentioned | 
in Window Shopping to The House | 
Beautiful, 200 Fifth Avenue, New | 


York City. 
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SAUL SULLA A 


TODAUNTER 


414 Madison Avenue , New York 





GeorGIAN MANGELS 
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When requesting illustrations please give sizes of fireplaces 
seen 
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Mahogany 
Lyre Clock 


Pp pemeg by Sawin 
and Dyer in Bos- 
ton about 1830. Now 
in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. 
7-jewel compensated 


movement, striking the 
hours and halves. 


Price $125 f.0.b. Boston 


JOSEPH C. NOWELL 
27 Audubon Road Boston, Mass. 




















Open fire without a fireplace 
The JaXon 
Franklin 
connects by 














mantel. 
Gives more 


ordinary fire- 
place and al- 
80 improves 
poor draft. 
Burns coal 
* or wood on 
andirons. 


Send for 
\ hookler 
Also separate catalogs of andtrons and of mantels 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., Inc. 
47 Beekman St. New York, N. Y. 








New Design — COLONIAL — All Brass 


os Bird Cage 


Valued at $12.00. Our special 
introductory price is $6.00. 
We pay the postage. Your 
money back if not satisfactory. 
Only a limited number will be 
sold, so send your order at once. 


AMERICAN CAGE CO., 516 18th St., Racine, Wis. 














BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS 
NO TWO ALIKE 


Sent on Approval 
These rugs are all wool and will last 


Reversible 


a lifetime. Below are a few sizes and 
prices, POSTPAID. 
27’"x 45"" $9.95 40""x 65" $27.75 
337 55”” $16.85 48"’x 72" $37.50 
The sealed tag on each rug is 
your guarantee 


If your dealer cannot supply you with my Genuine 
Navajo Indian hand woven rugs send check or 
money order direct. Money promptly refunded if you 
are not satisfied. Dealers write. 


R. M. BRUCHMAN, Indian Trader 
ESTABLISHED 1903 
Dept. 3, H.B., Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona 


eo I 
VAUGHANS PEWTER 


10 CLIFTON ST. 
TAUNTON MASS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS ON REQUEST 
AWARDS FOR MERIT 


MEDAL OF BOSTON SOCIETY ARTS E CRAFTS 
ARTHUR HEUN PRIZE ART INSTITUTE CHICAGO 


























. . DEE 
Log Cabin Antiques yew york 
American Antiques at Wholesale Prices. A Few 
Rare—aAll Good. Special List 
SpEcIAL— Curly Maple Mirror Reproductions 
Chippendale and Others—Priced Low. 


Save 1000 Steps 


With newly invented Service Wag- 
on. Goes everywhere—has 1001 uses— 
better than a maid. Has large top, 
removable glass service tray, large 
drawer, 2 handles, deep shelves, si- 
lent swivel wheels. 

scriptive pamphlets of 
this labor-saver and name of nearest 
denler sent FREE. Write today to 
Combination Products Co., 504 F Cunard Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 






































BUILDING 
FURNISHING 
PLANTING 
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BUILDING 
FURNISHING 
PLANTING 
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HESS WARMING 


IELESSS cemmrrors 


Makers of Hess Welded Steel Furnaces. 
1219S. Western Avenue, 





Snow-White Steel 
Give Lasting Satisfaction 


HE longer you have your Hess 
Cabinet of snow-white steel, 

the more satisfied you will be. 
Bathroom heat and moisture nev- 
er affect it,— never cause it to 
warp nor swell. The porcelain-like 
finish never peels nor cracks, does 
not discolor, and is as easily clean- 
ed as china. Ask your dealer about 
it or write us direct. 
Illustration shows STYLE-E, a popular 
design with handy open shelf below. 
& VENTILATING CO. 


Chicago 


C 











HOMES USING Bike BIG THREE 


Manan var OFF 


1. Removin: 
2. Their gar’ 





SOLVE } 


The Stephenson 
All Steel Truck 
wheels over Steps 


23 Farrar Street 








Opens with Foot 


Ash Barrel from cellar to sidewalk 


lem 
3. Constant renewal of advertised cheap ash cans 
Sold Direct — Send for Catalogue 


Cc. H. STEPHENSON, 


Established 1899 


ge pr 


Mfr. 





The Stephenson 


Lynn, Mass. 
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Real Garden Values 


Grown in the Famous Western 
Reserve of Ohio 
Concord Grape vines 1 yr. No. 1 


Concord Grape vines 2 yr. No. 1 
Gray pe vines 398, No.1 





Grape Ashes Sonecsion 7 best varieties 7 for 
Black Raspberries best black 50 for 
inter Re Red Raspberries ee 2 a 
panese specimen ts for 
panese Barberry ivr, Igo 18 inches Ff 
nese Privet strong 2 yea: for 
spares Fr Privet imen plants 2 aor 
jor 


t 
Howard No. ar eeeenersy, See June variety 100 for 
i fis gormeou lors, Jap, German, Siberian 
nest cant range 


Order direct and shipment 
All postpaid will be made at proper plant- 
ing time. Complete seed and nursery catalogue 
upon application which will appeal to every 
member of the family. Write today. 


Ransom Seed & Nursery Company 
Box 4, Geneva, Ohio 
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California Style 





75 Duplexes and Bungalows $1 
“West Coast Yeo 

to 5 Rooms, $1 

SPECIAL OFFER: ao any three for $2.50. 

= Books @ and Blueprints sold with Money-Back 
‘uara 


E.W.STILLWELL & CO.,Plans, 234 Calif.Bldg.,Los Angeles 


5 to 7 Rooms, $1; 





LAN BOOKS 


(All-Climate) Homes 


























HOLLYWOOD — One of the largest varie- 
ties grown; deep scarlet with creamy white 
throat. Doz 
























(ote) 8 i 


Safest dc 
Any 


r for children. 


JEAN ELIZABETH — Light pink, blend- 
ing to light throat. Doz............... 
MARCHEETA — Deep red, solid color. 
Unusual in its many side shoots. En- 
tirely new, not matched anywhere. Doz. 
MRS. M. SINGER — Beautiful star shaped 
flowers, light pink with red and gold 
SS. Mec voce u sw see eabiwewe wan 6b 


Send for 


directions and other information. Mailed free. 
























culture & 
acres, garden 







LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 


A School of Landscape Architecture for Women 


h 
Se Sanden Pandas YEAR. Courses in Land- 
n, Planting Design, Construction, Horti- 
kindred subjects.’ Estate of seventeen 
8 Free reenhouses. 36 Miles from Boston. 
GROTON, MASSACHUSE: 's 


NEW GLADS *="2=-"= 


2.50 


1.50 


1.50 


Single bulbs at one-tenth dozen price. Post Paid. 
our new, illustrated catalog with cultural 


The Edgewater Farms, Box 458S, Sterling, Ill. 









THE TWIN CYLINDER a 
Discs, Heros, Seeds, Cu 





NORTH STAR TRACTOR 
2562 4th St.S.E. Minneapolis, Mina. 


North Star Garden Tractor 


Weeds ly, Does 4 Men’ swore, 
Picea Rik it. Booklet Free 


— 











" Conrtesy of Whittall Associates 


This loom may make carpet of various widths, or large rugs. A 
carpet of the regulation twenty-seven-inch width requires 1500 


bobbins, and a thirty-six-inch width 2000 bobbins. 


It is shown 


set up with six banks of woolen threads which, when the machine 
is in action, will be woven with one on top, and five in the back- 
ground of the fabric 


A VISIT TO A RUG-MAKING 
MILL 


HE origin of carpet making is 

unknown. Weaving is one of 
the oldest arts practised by man, 
and the first rugs of which we have 
any knowledge came from the 
Orient. The art of weaving such 
fabrics in Europe began with the 
Saracens at Cordova, and filtered 
up through Spain and Italy into 
France, and Poland, and later into 
England. King Henry IV, of 
France, in 1608, recognized the 
talent of Pierre Dupont, and gave 
him a title, and space for his work- 
men and looms among the other 
workers whom he had installed in 
the Louvre. 

Every house in America, it is 
probably safe to say, has carpets or 
rugs on its floors, and yet not one 
owner in a hundred knows anything 
of their manufacture, or what dis- 
tinguishes one pattern from another. 
A trip to a rug and carpet factory is 
intensely interesting, and once a 
person has seen the actual processes 
he will always enjoy looking at 
floor coverings, and studying their 
manufacture and design. 

A trip through a rug and carpet 
mill should start with the room 
where the raw wool is brought in, 
although this is an experience which 
is odoriferous, to say the least! 
The best wools for making floor 





coverings are those which come 
from sheep raised in the rough and 
mountainous countries of the Far 
East, where severe weather causes 
the growth of wool to be heavy and 
wiry. These imported wools come 
from Asia: India, Persia, the Holy 
Land, Syria, and Angora in Turkey, 
and from across the Himalayas in 
Tibet. One grade of wool comes 
from a little province so far to 
the north that the wool must 
be sent by caravan for fifteen 
hundred miles before it gets to the 
seacoast. There it is added to the 
thousands of bales waiting on the 
wharves to be loaded onto ocean 
liners, and rushed to the bustling 
American mills. 

When the bales are opened in the 
receiving rooms of the mills the 
wools are carefully gone over and 
sorted, then sent to the washing 
rooms. It is not uncommon for the 
wily Eastern trader to have in- 
cluded a few shovels of sand, or a 
large rock in the interior of his bale, 
but he is also careful to get ‘wool 
prices’ for it. During the sorting, 
the long fibres of the wool are saved 
for making worsted and the shorter 
ones for woolen yarns. Each fleece 
is sheared in one piece from the 
sheep, and so baled. After the sort- 
ing, comes the blending of the 
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Interesting Facts About 

INDIANA LIMESTONE 

+——__________—_-+ 
Number Two 


The quarrying of Indiana Lime- 
stone is a fascinating spectacle, 
where powerful hydraulic strip- 
ping machines rip off the top 
earth like autumn | Boned before a 
gale; where chanelling machines 
with mighty thrusts cut great 
grooves into the stone; where 
huge derricks, with apparent ease, 
lift enormous blocks of stone 
from the quarries. When opera- 
tions are in full swing, the coun- 
try-side around Bedford and 
Bloomington, Indiana,. forms a 
stupendous stage on which thou- 
sands of visitors each year wit- 
ness a thrilling display of engi- 
neering skill. 





Design No. 223. A charming moderate-priced home 
whose walls are faced with Variegated Indiana Lime- 
stone laid up as a random ashlar. A beautiful play of 
subdued colortones ranging from light gray to buff 
makes these walls distinctive. 


Hib] j 
ina dS Says 8/3 


2% 





MARCH 1925 


TONE walls bring to a home the charm of old 
forgotten far-off things—ivied castles of other 
days, and dim cathedrals in distant lands. 


Like the stone used in these storied walls, Indiana 
Limestone will impart to your home the same old- 
time, elusive charm. Its mellow richness of coloring, 
its smoothness of texture, its rugged endurance will 
make of your home a citadel of beauty and strength 
that will live proudly through the years. 


A Portfolio of designs of Indiana Limestone houses will 
be sent upon receipt of 50c. Address, Indiana Limestone 
Quarrymen’s Association, Box 777, Bedford, Indiana. 

















LITTLE TRIPS TO OUR ADVERTISERS 








‘Tree Surgeons 


are local to you 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in 
the employ of The Davey Tree Ex- 
pert Company, Inc., and the public 
is cautioned against those falsely 
representing themselves. 

Without cost or obligation on your 
part, we will be glad to have our local 
representative examine your trees 
and advise you as to their condition 
and needs. 


Save your trees! 


Tear out this ad and attach to your 
letterhead. Mail today. 


Tue Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 
51 City Bank Building, Kent, Ohio 











Don’t do without the comfort of 
running water another season. 
Our Bungalow Model costs but 
two cents a day to operate—is 
automatic, needs only an occa- 
sional oiling. 

200 KEWANEE Systems 
Water Supply — Lighting 
Sewage Disposal 
No. 110 “Bungalow Model” 
Water supoly NOW $140 


Write for booklet today 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
439 S. Franklin St., Kewanee, IIl. 





KEWANEE 














Paragon Sprayers 


DO NOT CLOG 


Are so satisfactory in 
operation, so easy to 
age and so moderate 

price that they 
sale spraying a joy 
instead of a drudgery. 


There is no other 





like a Paragon 








bs : catalogue. 
F. H. B. Crawford and Company 
299 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 





Ask your dealer to 
show them to you. If 
he doesn't carry them 
write for illustrated 





Flowering Bulbs and Roots 


4 — Planting 








rite for Catalogue. 
Joseph F. Donnelly, AG S. 18th St., Phila., Pa. 
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various kinds of wool, as each vari- 
ety has certain qualities which make 
it valuable. Some wools are strong 
and tough, some resilient and of 
great lustre, while others are long 
in fibre. The finished blends may 
contain wools from all quarters of 
the world. The blending requires 
expert judgment, as upon it depends 
to a large degree the integrity of the 
products of the mill. 

Washing is repeated many times 
until the wool is entirely free from 
dirt and animal fats; it loses half 
its weight in this process — which 
probably explains why it is not 
washed in Europe! Olive oil soap 
is used throughout the washing to 
replace some of the animal fats, and 
keep the wool soft while it goes 
through its subsequent manipula- 
tions. The process of drying is also 
important, as different wools re- 
quire different temperatures, some 
being dried by steam, and others 
by currents of air. 

The washed wool is blown down 
through chutes to the carding 
machines, where huge cylinders 
covered with little sharp wire teeth 
comb out the fibres of the wool, and 
lay them straight in shining masses 
which look like silvery foam. These 
fibres are then put through another 
machine from which they emerge in 
a long, thick, soft rope. ‘ 

In making woolen yarn the spin- 
ning is done directly from the card- 
ing, while in the process of turning 
the wool into worsted the long, soft 
rope goes next to the combing 
machines. These take the rope, 
called ‘the sliver,’ @s it comes from 
the card, and straighten out the 
fibres, retaining the long ones, and 
rejecting the short. It requires 
about three pounds of raw wool to 
make one pound of worsted yarn, 
and the process is about ten times 
as long as that of making woolen 
yarn, which explains why worsted 
fabrics wear longer, and cost a little 
more, than those of woolen yarn. 

After the yarn leaves the carding 
machine it goes through a lengthy 
process of ‘doubling’ to reduce it to 
a thread of the proper strength to 
send to the weavers. Sometimes as 
many as eight slivers are combined 
into one thread. After a very fine 
and even thread has been made, 
two will be twisted together to make 
a strand of yarn, and then these 
threads doubled or trebled to make 
the final material for the bobbins. 

The next process is to wash this 
yarn again in several waters as now 
all trace of grease must be removed 
that the material may take the dye 
in- an even and. proper manner. 


The dye-room is one of the most 
interesting in the whole mill. The 
dyemasters supervise this work, and 
successful dyemasters must have 
not only a wide technical knowledge 
and a wonderful eye for color, but 
also an infinite amount of patience, 
as truly good dyeing must be done 
slowly and gradually. In the 
Orient the secrets of the dyemasters 
were handed down from father to 
son as a precious heritage, so that 
certain families became very expert. 
It so happens that the dyeing in the 
mill I visited was also done by a 
father and two sons. The dyes, 
which formerly came from Ger- 
many, are now practically all of 
American make, and are all tested 
many times for purity and per- 
manence of color. 

Small samples of yarns are dyed 
and wound on cardboards so that 
part of the yarn is covered, and the 
central part exposed to the light. 
Thirty days of direct sunlight are 
not considered too much of a test, 
and if the slightest trace of fading 
is discovered when the exposed part 
is contrasted with the covered part, 
the dye is rejected. The actual 
dyeing is done partly by hand, 
partly by machine. By the former 
method the skeins are hung on poles, 
and turned continually in the dye 
kettles by hand, while in machine 
dyeing instead of turning the skeins 
the dye is kept hot and in motion by 
live steam. It is very mysterious to 
the average onlooker to stand by the 
dyemaster and hear him give orders 
to his helper in regard to the color- 
ings. The dyemaster sits by a north 
window with samples of the colors 
which he wishes to make spread out 
before him in the form of little 
tufts, or swatches, as they are 
called, of actual wools whose tones 
and shades he must reproduce. 
These are called standards. Sam- 
ples are taken continuously from 
each batch of yarn which are dried 
and made up into these swatches. 

Holding a standard in one hand, 
by the strong light, he places it side 
by side with the swatch, and ana- 
lyzes the situation in a glance, and 
gives to his assistant the weight and 
color of dyestuffs needed to make 
the correct tone. This man steps to 
his bench outside where cans and 
jars hold the brilliant powdered 
colorings. With unerring precision 
he measures from one and another, 
and places a bit of this, a pinch of 
that, half an ounce of so-and-so on 
his finely-balanced scales until the 
compound is ready to be mixed and 
rushed to the great vats of boiling 
water where the-dye is made. Even 
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PLAN BOOKS 





Visualize your ideal home—from the 
varied dwellings shown in these books. 
“COLONIAL HOUSES’’—13} x 19 inches, 
28 two-story, $15,000 to $300,000 to erect. 
Price $5.00 delivered. 
““STUCCO HOUSES’’—Cloth, 14 x 26 
inches, 24 designs, mostly two-story, $15,000 
to $140,000. Price $10.00 delivered. 
Each Contains: 

Exterior Views, Plans, Descriptions, Cur- 

rent Estimates, Page of Building Advice. 

Send check or money order or call 
and see the books. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 


Planning, Supervision, Alterations 
Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty 











Jewel Electric Fountain 


This is our new mode! Mer- 
maid Portable Illuminated 
Electric Fountain. The 
clear splashing water fall- 
ing on the artistic illami- 
nated shade makes a beau- 
tiful decoration. They are 
portable and do not require 
any water counection. The 
top container can be lifted 
off the brass stand for table 
use. The beautiful art 
giass splash ring reflects 
the light. Our Jewel Foun- 
tain is an excellent humidi- 
fier and it cools the atmos- 
phere in summer. 

Send 6c for illus. catalog of 
Jewel Electric Fountains 
and Jewel Specialties for the 
home. ‘e want reliable 
dealers in every city. 


Jewel Batts & Mig. Co. 
Dept. Chicago, Ill. 

















16th Edition BUNGALOWCRAFT Now Ready 





Pr gn yn Ud Compe BOOK, 108 illus- 
trations of 4 to og LONIALS, ENGLISH 
and SPAN ISH. Sr0ce S, floor plans and interiors. 
Send $1.00. Plans and Spectfeat cations furnished. 
ure 


Authority oachir 
IE BUNGALOWCRAFT Co. 
527 I. W. Hellman Bidg., Dept. H, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Just the Thing for 
the Children 


Kyne’s_ “Rotproof’ Redwood 

ren House, ideal for the birds. 

A natural, odorless preservative permea‘ 

wood during growth and protects it against all 

forms of ‘us rot and against insect activity. 
This Redw wren house does not warp, swell, or 

shrink. fad Ftd and be 4 for the Wrens, 

Price $2.00 by Prepaid Parce 

A. &. KYNE Clay = Al Nebraska 


Standard Garden Tractor 


A Powerful Motor Cultivator or Lawnmower 
= for Ring * pane, postenen. er, BUD: j 

urserymen, Berry and Fruit Growers, Su 
urbanites, Co’ tates, Ceme- Mew 
teries, Parks and Lawn work. FREE 
CATALOG. 


Standard Engine Company 7 


340 26th Ave.S.E., Mi 






















ILD FLOWE 
GARDENS 


Garden Designing, Rose and Perennial Gardens, House 
Planting, Dwarf Evergreens, Ferns, Lily of the Valley, 
Pachysandra, Japanese Barberry, Hedges. Send for list. 


AMHERST NURSERIES, Amherst, Mass. 
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| ‘The Amateur’s Book of the Garden Series 


‘|| LAWN-MAKING || 


By LEONARD BARRON 


Out at Last- 


6 Complete Volumes of 


Practical Gardening Knowledge 


6 Beautifully Illustrated, Cloth Bound Books—the last word in 
gardening — edited by Leonard Barron of Garden Magazine. * 
Amazing offer includes 7 Days’ Free Examination. 


OW, at last, you can give up guesswork 
and go about your gardening with all the 
assurance of an authority. No more costly delays 
while you wait for an expert to write you advice 
— you are the expert. Now, at your finger-tips, 
you have the knowledge — the discoveries that 
scientific gardeners have worked out after years 
and years of research. Every question that you 
could possibly ask is there, on the pages in front 
of you, answered with the final authority of the 
men who know. 


Look over the imposing array of names of the 
men who have written these books. There is 
one on ‘‘Roses”” by McFarland, “The Vegetable 
Garden” by Kruhm, “‘ House Plants’”’ 


tant point. Really, once you’ve seen them they 
will occupy the place of honor on your Garden 
bookshelf. 


Beautifully Bound Too! 


Not to be outdone by the contents, these books 
have been attractively bound in cloth covers — 
they will not only ornament the bookshelf but 
they have been made to survive the frequent 
thumbing that you are sure to give them. An- 
other point that is often neglected — you cer- 
tainly won’t spoil your eyes on the large clear 
type and perfect printing that characterize every 

volume of the series. 








by Barnes, “‘ Planning your Garden”’ 
by Rogers, and here’s a real treat — 


a book on Flower Growing by Leon- 
ard Barron — a man who is conceded 
to be one of the really foremost au- 
thorities on the subject in the coun- 
try. In fact—every book in the 
series has been edited by Mr. Barron 
himself, prepared especially to meet 
the needs of the subscribers to Garden 
Magazine of which he is Editor. 





Do You Know? 


How to move roses in mid- 
summer 

How to protect plants 
from root Aphis 

A good formula for vege- 
table garden? 

Which grass seeds grow 
best in sandy, bottom 
lands? 

Why amateurs can grow 
best dahlias? 

How to heat a window 


Here’s a Small Payment 
Bargain Offer For You 


This wonderful series of books of- 
fering a complete service to amateur 
gardeners was made to sell at a much 
higher price than the present one. 
For if you bought the books, one by 
one, the total cost to you would be 
much more than $9.50. Yet that 





garden? 


6 Books, Based on Prac- — W'3t soil is best for rad- 


picture? 


tical Questions Asked by 


How to plan a garden 


is the price at which you can now 
obtain this complete set. And what is 
more, you can have four months to 
pay it in! This special offer gives 





every American gardener a chance to 





Amateur Gardeners. 


What makes these books especially valuable 
is the fact that in writing and reviewing them, 
Mr. Barron has included the answers to the 
thousands upon thousands of practical questions 
that come to him daily in the mails. Every 
possible angle — every possible difficulty — every 
possible short-cut to better gardening is taken 
up and discussed with the utmost clarity — and 
these books are just filled with beautiful photo- 
graphs, illustrating and simplifying every impor- 
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put this invaluable source of informa- 
tion where he can always use it for reference. 
Better still, you can have the books on a very 
liberal free approval offer. 


Send No Money 
7-Day Free Trial 


Take the books — look them over, you have 
seven days to inspect, read and show them to 
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your friends. You will be amazed at the sheer 
volume of information and how it simplifies every 
phase of gardening. Then, if for any reason you 
do not want them, return the books and it costs 
you nothing. Otherwise pay $1.50 and keep the 
books — remitting $2 per month for the next 4 
months until the balance is paid. But don’t delay! 
While this generous offer is in effect—mail the 
coupon—today. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 


Dept. T-2343 Garden City, New York 


[7-0 ------------------- 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Dept. T-2343, Garden City, N. Y- 


Gentlemen :— 

Kindly send me on.7-days’ free approval your 6 volumes 
of ‘The Amateur’s Book of the Garden Series." If at the 
end of 7 days I wish to keep them, I will remit $1.50 initial 
payment and $2 per month for 4 months until the full $0.50 
is paid. Otherwise I will return the books without further 
obligation or payment. 











LITTLE TRIPS TO OU®- ADVERTISERS 





GET THIS FREE BOOK 
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about Gsement Windows 


It tells you howto have the greatest 
convenience and comfort with 
your casement windows—and hav- 
ing that is merely a matter of know- 
ing in advance the best methods of 
construction and operation. 


Profusely illustrated. Also gives a 
complete description of Win-Dor 
Casement Operators, which en- 
able you to swing your casements 
without opening your screens—the 
most important feature for your 
casements to possess. Write for the 
book today. Address 


The Casement Hardware ©. 


226 Pelouze Building -« CHICAGO 











1925 EDITION. The most wonderful book of i | 


plans — geome! by any archi 


enlarg —_ heavy covers, nearly 600 illus 

~ photos of medium cost Colo- 
bungalows and two-family 

showing = of 


8, on idea! reference book 
juildings and a description of each sen 
lor $3. Many co 


this book, it may save you hundreds o: 


Frederick H. Gowing, pa rng 
101 Tremont Street 





t pos 
m plete plansandspecifications as 
iow as $10, You cannot afford to build until Ly have 
seen dollars. 


Boston, Mass. 














FOR MANY YEARS 
Jacobs 


Bird-Houses 


have been purchased by 
thousands all ae = 
country, because = d 
are beautiful and ba 
formly successful. 
To have birds live about 
our home need 
little about their 
E know how to 
ay houses that birds 
will occupy. Thousands of 
testimonial letters prove 
that. Write for our “a 
| FREE booklet showi 

Nest Boxes and Co! 44 
Houses from $1.50 to $125. 


Jacobs Bird-House and 
Mamulecriring ‘°. 
Waynesburg, Pa 




















Kemp’s Wonder Glads and Dahlias 


SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 


Kemp's | surprise Gladioli offer, contains 1 first 
varieties, labelled, sent 
50 smaller bloomin -size bulbs 
.00 postpai 


10 superb named 
postpaid for $1.00. 
“¢ c —o named sorts mixed 4 
jec Dahlias for $3.00 


hi feds 
Tilustrated Dahlia and Gladiolus catalogues free. 


— ng’ which. 
. KEMP, Glad- Bebite Specialist 
Little Silver, N. J. 


For 26 years a breeder and grower of fine Horticul- 


tural specialties 











a few grains of dyestuff will make a 
visible change in 500 pounds of 
yarn. In a comparatively short 
time the corrected color is in his 
hands, ready to be tested, and either 
approved, or changed until the 
desired result is obtained. Some of 
the larger carpet mills actually have 
thousands of samples of wool, with 
the formulas by which they were 
dyed. These samples are graded 
according to shades, and numbered 
and indexed. This index grows and 
will continue to grow indefinitely 
as each day sees new standards 
added. The dyemasters will work 
for hours to correct still further a 
color which you and I, with our 
inexperienced eyes, would call a 
perfect match at the outset. 

When drying the dyed wool it is 
essential to govern the temperature 
carefully, as.excessive heat produces 
a rough, harsh yarn which does not 
wear well. When a specially soft 
finish is desired the drying is done 
by air. The skeins of dried yarn 
are now sent to the winding-room 
and placed on revolving racks, 
ready to be wound on small bobbins 
called ‘creel spools Sometimes 
two or three threads are required to 
produce a color, in which case the 
spools are transferred to the ‘re- 
doublers,’ and the different threads 
are wound together. Often this 
process is repeated two or three 
times, and the resulting worsted is 
called ‘a twist.’ 

Let us stop here and make a trip 
to the designing-room where all the 
patterns are designed by which the 
rugs and carpets of this mill are 
made. Nearly all the patterns of 
this particular mill are of Oriental 
design. These are found in all the 
districts of the Far East, in mosques 
and bazaars, in the old tapestries 
and elephant trappings of India — 
all have given up the secrets of their 
design to the quick American brains 
which absorb every bit of ancient 
loveliness and subtlety and adapt it 
to floor coverings for American 
homes. Almost every rug made is 
classified by its pattern, just as you 
would classify architecture or fur- 
niture into periods, but with rug 
design the classification extends 
even to the country and province 
where the design originated over a 
thousand years ago. A few of the 
rugs made in this factory are re- 
productions of ancient ones, but 
more often they are interpretations 
of historic motives which breathe 
the spirit of their Eastern originals, 
and are developed in colorings 
suited to the quiet tastes of our 
American homes. 


We are now ready to visit the 
rooms where the actual weaving is 
done, and the first object we are 
shown will absorb our attention for 
some time, for it is the wonderful, 
almost human device called the 
Jacquard loom. This was the in- 
vention of Joseph Marie Jacquard 
in 1801, and has ever since been 
called ‘the Jacquard.’ It is an 
attachment which is placed on top 
of the loom, and which automati- 
cally selects the strands of yarn 
required to form the pattern, and 
draws them up to the surface of the 
cloth, leaving the other strands 
with which the loom is set to form 
the back of the fabric. 

This marvelous invention rev- 
olutionized the art of weaving, 
but brought about the stoning of 
poor Jacquard by his fellow em- 
ployees who thought their livelihood 
would vanish if the invention be- 
came popular. In 1806 the device 
was first used on a silk loom in 
Lyons, France, where the Emperor 
Napoleon, realizing its epoch-mak- 
ing qualities, bought it personally, 
gave it freely to the world, and pen- 
sioned Jacquard. 

Without this invention few of us 
could afford rugs or carpets, drapery 
fabrics, or damask table-linen. The 
use of the Jacquard makes possible 
the great weaving mills which em- 
ploy thousands of workmen in all 
parts of the world. The work which 
a Jacquard does, that of picking up 
the strands and holding them until 
each one is needed in making the 
fabric, was formerly done by small 
boys, who could only hold a few 
strands in each hand. The Jacquard 
in one operation selects from over 
1500 strands the 256 required in the 
making of each complete row of 
tufts along a breadth of carpeting. 
The action of the Jacquard is con- 
trolled by perforated cards, which 
in principle are not unlike the rolls 
of a piano player, with the exception 
of the fact that instead of one hole 
for each note there are five holes for 
each of the thousands of tufts in- 
dicated in the design. 

There is much more to be learned 
about carpets, but as twelve o’clock 
is striking, and the operatives are 
preparing for lunch, let us walk 
about the spacious and beautifully 
kept grounds until one o’clock when 
we will resume our tour. 

Much of the information above 
was gathered by a visit to the mills 
of the Whittall Associates, where the 
writer was courteously conducted 
about, and shown the varied and 
intricate processes of making rugs 
and carpets 
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If you have ever wished 
for rain, then you will 
be interested in our 
new book ‘‘Rain.”’ It 
tells a lot of new facts 
about watering — how 
to get real results in 


Sor your garden or lawn 
with less labor. 
pook Whether your place is 


small or large, the book 
_ its 
reo! 


contains many valu- 
den watering. 
The Skinner Irrigation Co., 213 Water St., Troy. 0. 
f/ 


sent 


able suggestions. 

When writing for your 
copy today, mention 
whether you are inter- 
ested in lawn or gar- 











EVERYTHING 


for home grounds and gardens 


TREES and SHRUBS 
PERENNIALS 
ROSES 


Vines, Small Fruits, Fruit Trees 


Send for our Free Catalog and 
collections at SPECIAL PRICES 


THE AMERICAN NURSERY CO. 
Room 1735, Grand Central Terminal 
NEW YORK 














” CALIFORNIA BUNGALOWS P 






ape YOU BUILD select i= pk from 
books showing exteriors and floor plans. 

Cc a Bungalows” con mtaine 

galows of various types. Price $2.00. Postpaid. 

i and Yiallen Bungalows" contains 38 38 


of th ular bungalows. Price $1.00 
paid. No stamps please 

GEORGE PALMER TELLING 
110-A E. Union St. Pasadena, California 











GLADIOLI 
BULBS BULBS BULBS 
Orders Orders Orders 


Yes, we have them both and still have more of The 

Best in the World Glad bulbs, both plain and ruffled 

varieties, at rare bargains to fill more orders. 
Illustrated catalog free. Write to-day. 


JOHN H. McKIBBIN 
1311 Division Street GOSHEN, IND. 





‘*The Early Bird gets the Worm, and Bird 
Houses erected Early get the Bir 





3 for $5.00. Weight of three, 9 
CRESCENT CO., “Birdville,” Toms River Pet 0., N. J. 








Special $1.00 Flower Offers 


oie Chrysanthemums, all colors...... Hy 00 





we os of probace ne _— Seated 1.00 
6 DAHLIAS, grand assortment.......... 1.00 
7 Ar 3A TY IRIs. choice ic color: labeled. . Hi: 00 
INAS, assorted colors............+ $1.00 
10 Hardy PLANTS, each “jabeled ROS: $1.00 


llections mailed postpaid for $5.00 
Warwick, Pa. 
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The Firelight Fairy Book 
School edition. 80 cents 
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A roof that is not afraid of the East wind / 


ARMOR your house against the roof- 
wrecking teeth of the wind. Give it a 
roof that offers no grip to the ripping 
sweep of boisterous gales. 


Wind, getting under flimsy shingles, 
tears them out. Blows them back. 
Breaks them off. That’s why, for storm- 
proof, wind-proof, water-tight roofs, 
architects and home owners so enthusi- 
astically endorse rigid asbestos shingles. 
In this field, Eternit Asbestos Shingles 
offer you the result of unusual improve- 
ments in material and manufacture. 


An asbestos shingle can be no better 
than the asbestos used in it. South 
African asbestos has been proven the 
best in the world for roofing purposes. 
Its long, clean, barbed fibres make a 
firmer bond with the other materials. 
So only South African asbestos is used 
in Eternit Shingles. 


Clinging fibres of this superior asbes- 
tos are meshed together, twisted, inter- 
locked and interwoven. Reinforced 
with fine cement. Built up layer on 
layer and subjected to enormous pres- 
sure. Forced together to form close- 
knit, adamant shingles, free from the 
defects of the cast or moulded products. 
Seasoning for three months thoroughly 
conditions them for laying. 


Eternit Shingles, laid with copper 
nails, make you a roof which will last 
forever. Repairs and reroofing will 











Eternit Asbestos 
Shingles arealso 
made in this hex- 
agonal shape which 
gives a beautiful 
diamond effect 
when laid. 





















never cost you another penny. Because 
the unchanging minerals in these splen- 
did shingles are fabricated to baffle 
decay and deterioration. 


Fire protection too. Eternit Shingles 
are absolutely fire-proof. No more 
danger from sparks and embers. And 
their natural gray, warm red, rich brown 
or blue-black gives your house trim, 
well-roofed beauty. 


Before you roof or reroof, learn for 
yourself the true economy of Eternit 
Shingles. Write now for “Building 
roofs that beautify and last.” Sent free. 
American Insulation Co., Roberts Ave. 
and Stokley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


—— @ 








ASBESTOS SHINGLES 
Make your first roof last 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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Only With Plaster 


Plaster permits individual effects in wall treat- 
ment secured through no other medium. The 
sound-absorbent properties of lime plaster add to 
its desirability. 


When your architect and builder say Tiger 
Mason and Tiger Finish they are recommending 
products that have been first choice for over a 
quarter of a century. 

“Studies in Lime” is an instructive booklet for those 


who are about to build. It illustrates permanent wall 
decoration that reduces maintenance cost. It’s free. 


The Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co. 
World’s Largest Producer of Lime 
Leader-News Building 
CLEVELAND 
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Now- oil heat 


is a proved sugce 


TENCE has found the right way to 
Ke Bee is Ai cat with oil. And proved it for six 

TON 
) years. This way is radically different 
¢ GS, vy 71 from the old-fashioned methods. It | 

KR i will interest you to see this oil burner 
that thas solved the problem. You need know noth- 
ing of mechanics to understand it. 

So far as the 20,000 present owners are con- 
cerned there is no heating problem. Their homes 
are always exactly the temperature they enjoy. 
They see no dirtor dust. They hear no unpleas- 
ant noise. They know it is dependable. You, 
too, will have this experience when you heat 
your home this scientific way. 




























































One right way to burn oil 
Four new facts about oil burning Fy 
were first used by our engineers six | } 
years ago. They are the now famous 
four natural laws. They explained 
the difficulties others 
were having in trying 
to burn oil. 

So we built an oil 
burner in accordance 
with those laws. For 
six winters, now, Oil- 
O-Matic has answered 






































“Our house is so 
comfortable when 
we get up that we 
forget how cold it 


every demand in thou- forget | : 
is outside for Alice. 

sands of homes, large Gat eines git 

and small. ways has to re- 
mind us.” 


When you buy an 
oil burner see that it 
agrees with these 
laws. 


It is this way of burning oil that has made the use of fuel oil 
really successful for heating homes. It is the method found in 
Oil-O-Matic. Ask to see a demonstration. 


Note these exclusive features 


There are other features that make Oil-O-Matic different from any 
other device that burns oil. It will interest you to see them. 

We originated and perfected five years ago the Williams Thermal 
Safety Control. This positive device watches over your 
entire plant. Oil-O-Matic can’trun at all unless it runs 
right. Nota drop of oil can flow. The motor is stopped. 
Ignition is shut off. Engineers say this control is the 
greatest advance in oil burner construction since our 


application of the four laws. 











The four Oil-O-Matic burns a cheap, low gam oil. 
famous laws This gives you more heat units at a lower cost. 
So this perfected way, approved by leading 


combustion engineers, ends all doubt. Now no 
one need be without the comforts of oil heating. 
Oil-O-Matic can be installed in any good heating 
plant. Steam, hot water, vapor, hot air. 


The first law says that oil 
must be broken up into a 
fine mist. Oil-O-Matic at- 
omizes the oil so fine it floats 

















like a fog. 

yp hsn the oil is broken No bart of the Oo il-O Sold on easy terms— Guaranteed 
up, the second law demands pro wha * pease = The men who install and service your Oil-O- 
that it be burned before it continuous pilot light pr Willams ey hae ey 9 oa 


touches anything. This pre- 
vents carbon and soot. Oil- 
O-Matic burns oil in sus- 


experience, facilities, organization, and financial responsibility. 
They are backed by the largest producers of automatic air burners 











pension, or mid-air. 5 = in = so slice i Bi 
. ey will be glad to offer you terms if you want them. 
According to the third Get the facts now. See it demonstrated. Send the coupon for a 


law, the amount of air that o—— en f « 

is mixed with the oil t WW A M py of “New Facts About Oil Heating.” It will answer every 
be pony Fossil a mnie I LLI Ss question. After you read it you will never go back to coal. 

not be left to someone's prsees ee sssess=s=sc=e== 
opening or closing a damper. Mail this fort Wiliams Om Heating Comp. 35 
The off burner iteclf must Free Book! H ime send me at once your booklet,““New Facts About 


measure the amount of air. ee giving full information about the Oil-O- 
aS EATI NG Mt prom nn nnd Manic, an quial sement plans for new homes. 
The fourth law is just as 








important. Oil cannot burn 

important. Oil cannot burn WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORP. {name 
i ©, Sai the firebox BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 3 
of your heat: lant with sage . 4 
het easenn : es pe Largest Producers of Automatic Oil Burners in the World 4 ADDRESS, 
bustion. Dealers Everywhere 1 


Our Heating Plant is Steam [1] Hot Water (J Vapor(] Hot AirO 
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BEAUTIFUL 


THE wearing qualities of Preston 
Shingles depend not only on the qual- 
ity but on the quantity of asphalt 
which each shingle contains. If you 
examine theedgeofa Preston Shingle, 
you will notice that it is practically 
a solid body of asphalt. This feature 
of Preston Shingles accounts for their 
remarkable wearing qualities. 
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MICROSCOPIC ENLARGEMENT 





reston shingles give a house personality 


RESTON Shingles can transform a home 
however simple and unpretentiousintoa place 
of distinction. The soft colors of the slate and 

stone surfacing material are not only endur- 
ing but they blend perfectly with any color 


are made in three thicknesses, Standard, Extra 
Heavyand Massive. The Massive is much thicker 
than any other slate-coated asphalt shingle on 
the market. This thickness not only adds to the 
life but also to the appearance of a Preston Roof. 





‘Preston 


scheme of the house itself. 


A Preston Roof seems almost as if it were 
fashioned by nature herself. The Sunset shade 
produces the rare elusive tints of an autumn 


hillside. 


Preston shingles are adapted to any pitched 
roof from a cottage to an expensive house. They 


It produces the distinct shadow line that archi- 
tects insist upon. In addition to the Sunset blend, 
Preston Shingles are made in three solid colors, 


red, blue-black and green. 


We shall be glad to give you the name of a 
dealer or contractor who can supply you with 


Preston Shingles. 


KEYSTONE ROOFING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. El, York, Pennsylvania. 
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April 15 the Country House Number 


PRING is now in full tide. The uncertainty of her approach is replaced 
by a joyful recognition of her presence and our winter house activities are 
over. Cross-word puzzles are put in limbo, and we are absorbed by the greater 
puzzles of stretching our garden area to accommodate all the new plants which 
a drastic elimination after many perusals of the seed catalogues 
has left as absolutely essential; or of deciding which of the 
many rooms that we should like to redecorate shall be chosen. 
The vogue for early American furnishings remains upper- 
most, and is likely to for a long time, since it is based upon the 
preéminent fitness of this type of furnishing for the average 
home. The Little Gray House with the Pale-Green Door, a 
house that is down by the sea in Duxbury, is described in the 
leading article. It is such a house that everyone would enjoy 
for vacation days and that is within the reach of almost any- 
one of the discriminating taste that the owner has shown in 
furnishing it with simple Colonial pieces. 

But for those whose tastes are along different lines there are 
several other country houses that are full of suggestions. A 
house in California, for instance, of English half-timber 
construction, that was erected for the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 





tion, then purchased by a wise house-seeker, floated across the bay and placed 
on a hilltop where it commands a magnificent view; a house in the House in 
Good Taste section by Mellor Meigs & Howe, and a house just completed by 
Walker & Gillette —a house of stone and half timber, with interesting bits of 
pargeting or decorative plaster-work. 

For those whose interest in their country places lies chiefly 
in the grounds, there is an article written by a garden lover 
in Seattle which describes what she was able to accomplish 
in a very small area; an article on the value of the apple tree, 
both practically and zsthetically, and a planting plan by Mrs. 
King for a rose garden and a perennial garden. 

The man of the house will receive eagerly an article on farm 
buildings for the small estate, with sketches which show the 
best plan for the placing of the stable, the cowbarn and the 
dairy. An article ondrives and turn-arounds discusses this 
important question very fully, and is illustrated with 
diagrams which show sizes for small and average-sized cars. 
And then for full measure, the best kind of rug for different 
kinds of rooms will be told; a new use for old maps, and the 
whys and wherefores of artificial refrigeration. 
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Addison Mizner, Archite 


This loggia on the estate of B. H. Warburton, Esq., in Florida, has 

a delightful old-world charm. The rough textured Stucco walls are 

softened at the base by the informal planting and their large surfaces 
broken by the hanging pots of ivy 
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THE PLEASURE GROUNDS AT WESTBURY HOUSE 
A Garden Interwoven with Reminiscences of the Past, but Distinétly American 


ESTBURY HOUSE 

and its pleasure 
grounds are the outward ex- 
pression of a great love for 
beauty. The owners, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. S. Phipps, and their 
accomplished architect, Mr. 
George Crawley, found their 
chief sources of inspiration in the 
English architecture of the Geor- 
gian period. But, although the 
mellow-looking bricks, the stone 
roof, and much of the other 
material used both in building 
the house and in laying out the 
grounds, were brought from 
England, nothing existing there 
has been copied literally. Mr. 
Crawley, who planned both 
house and grounds, is so con- 
versant with the different peri- 
ods of English architecture that 
he can fluently translate his 
clients’ ideas into the style of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth or 
eighteenth century — without 
having recourse to slavish imi- 
tation. The Phipps’ residence, 
in its unaffected simplicity, its 
air of peace and plenty, and its 
happy combination of art and 
nature, although interwoven 
with reminiscences of the past, 
would impress a foreigner as 
being distinctively American. 
A long straight avenue lined 
by European plane trees leads 


BY ROSE STANDISH NICHOLS 
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Photographs by Mattie Edwards Hewitt ~— 


AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE GARDEN ON THE UPPER LEVEL IS A BRICK 
ARCH WITH A WELL-DESIGNED WROUGHT-IRON GATE 
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from the highway to the fore- 
court, partly enclosed by a stone 


parapet, that lies in front of the 


dignified red-brick house. Pass- 
ing around to thé rear of this 
dwelling we shall find a large 
terrace built on several different 
levels, guarded by stone balus- 
trades, furnished with seats, and 
ornamented by old lead vases 
and statuary in keeping with the 
Georgian style of the architec- 
ture. On the highest level some 
ancient pines shade a grass plot 


_ where there are inviting chairs 


and a table suggestive of after- 
noon tea. 

From this terrace at the back 
of the house, on which open the 
French windows. lighting the 
principal living-rooms, there is 
a beautiful view giving a good 
idea of the extent of the property 
and of the way it has been laid 
out. Onan axis with the centre 
of the residence, beyond an 
oblong lawn with tennis courts 
on the outer sides, lies a broad 
grass mall enclosed by_ high 
clipped-hemlock hedges which 
are the finest of their kind that 
I have seen in the United States 
and would compare favorably 
with the best yew hedges in 
England. At the right is placed 
the Pinetum, partly concealed 
by hedges, and further away are 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE WALL RETAIN- 
ING THE TERRACE 
IS BROKEN BY 
THREE NICHES CON- 
TAINING STATU- 
ARY. ONE OF THESE 
FIGURES, REPRE- 
SENTING A VERY 
YOUTHFUL PAN, IS 
PARTICULARLY 
CHARMING AND 
APPROPRIATE 


NEAR THE LOTUS 
POOL THE PATH IS 
BORDERED BY 
MASSES OF FRA- 
GRANT HELIOTROPE 
INTERSPERSED 
WITH PINK SPECIO- 
SUM LILIES AND ON 
ONE SIDE BOLTONIA 
LATISQUAMA IS 
PLANTED TO FUR- 
NISH A BACK- 
GROUND 


a series of flower-gardens, greenhouses and 
nurseries for trees and plants, while on the left 
are the swimming-pool and an adjoining lake. 

The swimming-pool lies in a secluded spot 
much lower than the house and easily reached 
from it and from the tennis court by passing 
through a miniature tunnel that pierces the 
hillside. On two sides of the pool it is en- 
closed by evergreen hedges, and in front of 
them are flower borders. At one end is an 
arcade with an open central alcove connected 
with dressing-rooms. The further end is left 
open to afford an unobstructed view of the 
lake with its picturesquely wooded banks and 
a glimpse of one of the owner’s polo fields in 
the distance. 

Descending to the ground below the terrace 
and following a winding path that leads to the 
right along the bank of another and smaller 
lake, we shall discover the entrance to the rose 
garden. This is the first of the series of more 
formal enclosures designed by Mr. Crawley 
and originally planted by the late Mrs. Miller, 
an English landscape architect, who collabo- 
rated with him. He is responsible for the plans 
and the architectural features, while she de- 
vised the color schemes and selected the plants 
best adapted to produce the desired results. 

To design an enclosure for roses that will 
prove a thing of beauty at all seasons of the 
year is by no means a simple matter. Lovely 
as it may be in June when the roses are in full 
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THE SWIMMING-POOL, IN A SECLUDED SPOT, IS ALMOST A PART OF THE LAKE AND EASILY REACHED FROM THE TENNIS COURTS. 
PROTECTED BY HEDGES FROM OUTSIDE OBSERVATION AND OVERSHADOWED BY SOME BEAUTIFUL WEEPING WILLOWS 





VIEW FROM THE HANDSOME TERRACE AT THE BACK OF THE HOUSE OVERLOOKING THE MORE FORMAL PLEASURE GROUNDS WITH THE 
WIDE GRASS MALL FENCED IN BY HEMLOCK HEDGES STRETCHING DOWN THE CENTRE 





THE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


A PATH ENCOMPASSES 
THE FOUR QUARTERS 
THAT CONSTITUTE THE 
BODY OF THE MAIN 
GARDEN, AND FOL- 
LOWS THE LINE OF THE 
PANELED BRICK WALLS 
PARTLY COVERED BY 
ESPALIER FRUIT TREES. 
ABOVE THE BALUS- 
TRADE THERE ARE 
SOME SUPERB WEEPING 
JAPANESE CHERRIES 


FROM A CIRCULAR 
OPEN SPACE IN THE 
CENTRE OF THE MAIN 
GARDEN A CROSS PATH 
LEADS THROUGH THE 
GATEWAY INTO THE 
GRASS MALL WHERE A 
STATUE, IN AN EM- 
BRASURE FORMED BY 
HEMLOCK HEDGES, 
ENDS THE VISTA 


flower, their rather straggly foliage and their 
habit of blooming intermittently during the 
rest of the summer makes their appearance 
ineffective most of the time. Especially in the 
northern part of the United States roses seldom 
display the masses of bloom that we associate 
with them in the more temperate sections of 
Europe and Asia or in Mexico, where I have 
seen very large trees almost completely hidden 
by climbing tea-roses covered by exquisite 
salmon-pink flowers. It is, therefore, a surprise 
to learn that the rose-garden at Westbury 
House not only remains beautiful all summer 
but retains some of its loveliness in winter 
when the beds are covered with snow. The 
secret of this permanent charm is due partly 
to clipped box edgings of more than twice the 
usual height outlining the intricate pattern 
formed by the beds and throwing it into bold 
relief throughout the year. This design, which 
would have been called a ‘knot’ in Elizabethan 
writings, does not, therefore, vanish when the 
roses fade away. The edging also becomingly 
frames the flowers when they are in bloom 
and gives them a much-needed background. 

All around the outside of the parterre runs 
a rustic arbor made of cedar poles supporting 
different kinds of climbing Wichuriana roses 
that shade the grass-grown brick walks and 
help to seclude the garden, giving it a clois- 
tered appearance that is delightfully restful 





besides being characteristically Elizabethan. 
Thickly planted shrubs form dense shadows 
in the background, while rising above them in 
one direction are the evergreens flourishing in 
the Pinetum. 

In the centre of the parterre is a column 
supporting a block faced on each of its four 
sides by a sundial and surmounted by a 
quaint conventionalized lion. Such heraldic 
beasts and sundials were commonly used to 
adorn the early Tudor and the Elizabethan 
pleasance. There were a number of them 
recorded as having been placed in the Pond 
Garden and in the Privy Orchard at Hampton 
Court during the reign of Henry VIII. 

From the rose-garden another shady walk 
through the shrubbery leads to an imposing 
brick archway, trimmed with stone, under 
which hangs a well-designed wrought iron 
gate. This marks the entrance to the upper 
and smaller of the two walled flower-gardens. 
It is an enclosure divided by the central path 
into two grass panels bordered by herbaceous 
plants supplemented by annuals. Near the 
balustrade on the further edge of the ground 
is a row of fine large weeping cherries that con- 
trast charmingly with the tall cedars break- 
ing the sky line and signaling the entrance 
to the lower garden. Flowering fruit trees 


and cedars, or cypresses, were a favorite com- 
bination in the East. (Continued on page 278) 
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THE LONG PATH 
RUNNING DOWN THE 
CENTRE OF THE TWO 
CONNECTING GAR- 
DENS IS ENLIVENED 
BY FLOWER-BORDERS 
AND CLIMBING ROSES 
GARLANDING CHAINS 
THAT HANG BE- 
TWEEN WOODEN 
POSTS. PAIRS OF SEN- 
TINEL-LIKE CEDARS 
BREAK THE SKY LINE 


THE ROSE GARDEN 
RECALLS THE TUDOR 
PERIOD, WITH ITS 
HERALDIC BEAST AND 
SUNDIAL ON THE 
CENTRAL COLUMN 
AND ITS VINE-COV- 
ERED RUSTIC ARCADE 
PROTECTING THE 
OUTSIDE WALK 
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VILLA LATOMIA 
AT 


5 


(GLOUCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS | 
The Home of Eliot Wadsworth, Esq. 


ARTHUR LITTLE 


ARCHITECT 


LATOMIA, THE GREEK WORD FOR QUARRY, IS AN APPROPRIATE 
NAME FOR THIS BEAUTIFUL STUCCO HOUSE, AS IT IS BUILT BY 
AN OLD QUARRY WHICH IS NOW FILLED WITH WATER AND 
FORMS THE SETTING OF A PLACID AND NATURALISTIC POND 
OVERLOOKED BY TERRACES AT THE REAR OF THE HOUSE. 
ABOVE IS A GARAGE AND SMALL COTTAGE CONNECTED BY A DE- 
LIGHTFULLY INFORMAL GRAPE-DECKED PERGOLA. THIS GROUP 
OF BUILDINGS, BUILT INTO THE WALL WHICH ENCLOSES 
THE ESTATE, IS FULL OF SUGGESTIONS FOR A SMALL SUMMER 
COTTAGE. ON THE LEFT IS THE ENTRANCE GATE TO THE 
ESTATE, DELIGHTFULLY ITALIAN IN FEELING, WITH THE 
ACCENT OF ONE CEDAR TREE, THE IRON GATES, AND THE 
NATURALISTIC PLANTING 


























THESE TWO PHOTOGRAPHS SHOW THE SECOND 
PAIR OF IRON GATES AND THE STEPS LEADING TO 
THE HOUSE. BORDERING THE PATH IS AN EDGING 
MADE OF ALTERNATE BRICKS AND FLOWERPOTS 
SET INTO THE GROUND. IN THE BORDER ON THE 
RIGHT ARE FORGET-ME-NOTS AND COLUMBINES 
WITH PETUNIAS IN THE POTS, AND IN THE OP- 
POSITE BORDER ARE CANTERBURY BELLS AND 
LARKSPUR. BEYOND THIS BORDER ON THE OTHER 
SIDE OF THE WALL IS A MASS OF SUMACS AND IN 
THE BACKGROUND THE OCEAN 
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THE HOUSE. BEAUTIFUL 





EVERYWHERE ON THIS DELIGHTFUL PLACE IS SEEN THE HAND OF THE TRUE ARTIST, WHO HAS CREATED 
BEAUTY BUT LEFT NO OTHER TRACE OF HIS PRESENCE 














PLANTING A 


ROCK-W ALL 


An Excellent Setting for Alpines 
BY HELEN RUSSELL 


\ \ THAT couid be more appropriate for 

small flowering plants than a back- 
ground of gray wall? Here in New England 
we have a wealth of material for rock construc- 
tion and a climate that is not too severe for 
Alpine plants if they are chosen carefully and 
planted with care. The pictures of this bit of 
pool and wall, in the gardens of the Lowthorpe 
School of Landscape Architecture for Women 
at Groton, Massachusetts, show but one of the 
many attractive uses of stone and green and 
varied color. 

For the amateur it is wisest to choose things 
that will thrive under these seemingly cramped 
conditions, and the moss phlox, Phlox subulata, 
of our grandmother’s day is still indispensable 
and requires little besides a place in the sun. 
There are now many beautiful varieties of the 
type besides the harsh magenta — the lav- 
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EARLIEST SPRING, WITH ARABIS AND 
ALYSSUM IN FULL BLOOM 


enders blend with the stone and the soft gray 
of snow-in-summer. Cerastium belongs to the 
humble chickweed family, but is of real value 
for its later bloom and close clinging mats of 
growth. Then there are many pinks that like 
a rocky run. The grass pink, Dianthus 
plumarius, is a slender dainty plant and the 
bright pink of the type makes a vivid mass of 
color which, unless it clashes with its neigh- 
bors, I like against the gray stone. Here it is 
used with the graceful white columbine and, 
just above, the pearly green of Sedum sie- 
boldi is festooned against the rock. 

There is always the problem of permanent 


WHERE THE PINK MIST OF TUNICA 
JOINS WALL AND WATER 


green — particularly where all the exquisite 
tracery of twig and leaf is silhouetted against 
a wall. The many quaint stonecrops supply 
an infinite variety. There are all shades of 
green; all textures; and all types of growth. 
Sedum sieboldi has hanging stems with odd 
shell-shaped leaves that form almost a rosette 
at the tips. They are pale green in the spring; 
by fall, both leaves and flowers are a glowing 
rosy pink. Others —the minutely tufted S. 
dasyphyllum, and the larger S. hispanicum 
which spreads along sheltered cracks and 
crevices — though smaller, are of this same 
pale green. Some of the darker green species 
assume the richest of ruddy coloring as winter 
approaches. S. acre is a veritable weed, and 
grows in the hottest and driest positions — 
but then it may become an unpleasant shade 
of yellow green. S. sexangulare is a little 
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A SPRAY OF COLUMBINE RISING ABOVE THE 
VIVID DELICACY OF THE GRASS PINK 


larger, with a more definite and interesting 
growth, while the much more attractive S. 
lydium is very brilliant, with tiny tufted 
growth. Others, like S. album and S. rupestre 
minus, sprawl and spread more widely. 
In fact, a collection of sedums has much of 
interest. 

But flowers are after all the prime attraction 
and from June until September Tunica saxt- 
fraga seemingly joins wall and water in a 
cloud of faint pink. Here at the edge of the 
pool with its stiffer neighbor, the clove pink, 
it makes a picture the whole season through. 
In such a setting I like the single pink as being 
less sophisticated than the double form. The 
yellow of alyssum (both the spring flowering 
A. saxatile and the (Continued on page 282) 











HE detail that dominates, or at least 
that should dominate, the sky line of the 
house, is the chimney; so in this discussion 
we will begin with that and work down. 


What then about Figure One? 

Seeing that this house was in- 
tended to appear long and low, 
the designer probably felt that 
this low appearance would be 
enhanced by keeping the chim- 
neys down too. However, in 
doing this he divested the 
composition of its second coziest 
feature, as pointed out in the 
chapter on ‘The Plan,’ since tall 
chimneys like those in Figure 
Two stand as conspicuous re- 
minders of the warmth and com- 
fort to be had inside. At the same 
time they have the paradoxical 
effect of actually making the 
whole building appear lower and 
longer than do the short ones of 
the first example — since con- 
trast achieves more pronounced 
results than harmony. 

In Figure Three the designer 
has not only nullified the effect 
of the second coziest feature, but 
also that of the most important 
one as well. We have already 
written at length of the para- 
mount importance of the roof — 
of the desirability of having it 
dominate all other features. This 
is not hard to do with a steep- 
pitched roof; but the lower its 
pitch the more it tends to retire 
behind the sheer height of the 
plumb wall. It becomes desirable 
therefore in this case to pro- 
ject the eaves more and more, 
in order to maintain the roof in 
its proper dominant position. 
We find such wide overhangs not 
only onj the flat roofs of sunny 
Italy and Spain, where they might 
be necessary for the shade they 
afford; but we find them also 
under the grayer skies of moun- 
tainous Switzerland and Japan, 
and under the long arctic nights 
of northern Russia, where shade 





THE SMALL-HOUSE PRIMER 
I V. Exterior ‘Detail 
BY EDWIN BONTA 


is not necessary. So we may put it down 
as a rule of general application: the flatter 
the roof the wider the eaves. 

And even where its pitch is not so flat, when 
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Harry Coutant 
IN THE MASONRY HOUSE THE WALLS ARE THE INTERESTING THING, 
SO THE WINDOWS ARE KEPT COMPARATIVELY SMALL. NOTE ALSO 

THE ‘VOID’ ROOF, AND THE DEEP REVEAL OF THE DOORWAY 
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we divest a roof of overhanging eaves — not 
rake, but eaves — we rob it of the greater part 
of its roofliness. 

We have made the distinction between rake 


—the cornice that runs up the 
gable — and eaves, because we 
have had in mind such examples 
as Figure Four. For after all there 
is little use in projecting sheltering 
roofs when it is apparent that they 
are not really sheltering anything. 
It is the openings in a wall that 
primarily require such protection; 
and the overhang of this gable 
end is too high above any window 
or door openings to serve this 
purpose. If, however, it was 
dropped down to the position 
shown in Figure Five it would 
provide that protection where it 
was most needed — directly over 
the windows of the only impor- 
tant story in this little house. 
The earliest houses of New 
England had no overhang to their 
gable ends. It is a detail that 
seems to have come in with the 
classic traditions of the Georgian 
period. The classic architects of 
Greece had a good reason for this 
overhang, since they put sculpture 
in the gable end, that had to be 
protected. The Georgian tradition 
appears to have borrowed the 
overhang but not the reason. 
This is still only half the story 
of the eaves in Figure Four. We 
have not yet considered the fact 
that the overhang consists in only 
one thickness of roof, whether 
over the gable end or the eaves 
proper. As a cover to the interior 
of the house such a single thick- 
ness is not entirely satisfactory, — 
as we have brought out in the dis- 
cussion of attic-rooms, in the 
chapter on ‘The Plan,’ — em- 
phasizing the desirability of an 
appreciable void between the 
warm, cozy rooms below, and the 
cold blue sky above. And if the 
presence of such a void contributes 
so materially to the comfort of the 
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interior, then the appearance or 
assurance of such a void must con- 
tribute equally to the expression 
of comfort in the eaves outside. 
Where eaves do project, therefore, 
they would best be ceiled level 
underneath, enclosing an actual 
empty space as an earnest of a like 
area under the entire roof. This is 
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sash-bars that hold them. And it 
is astonishing how much that pat- 
tern of light wooden bars will do 
toward implying enclosure and 
seclusion. 
nid The right-hand window, the one 
with the deep reveal, does have a 
kind of small pane, but only in the 
a upper sash. Nor is it a very good 











the charm of the eaves character- 
istic of the Dutch Colonial type. 

Then what shall we say of the imitation 
thatched roof in Figure Six? The great thick- 
ness of its rolling overhangs certainly bespeaks 
warmth and protection, which must go a long 
way in accounting for its recent popularity. 
But the answer to our question is implicit in 
that question, in the word ‘imitation.’ For 
this is a shingle roof pretending to the form of 
something that it is not. If we criticize our 
acquaintances for affectation, we have the 
same reason for disapproving of this lack of 
sincerity in design. And again, like the man 
who tries to hold a pose that is not his own, the 
unnaturally curved and warped shingle sur- 
faces of this roof give way under the strain, 
springing annoying leaks when and where they 
should not. 

As for dormer windows — Figure Seven. 
Dormers are not unlike suspender buttons. If 
there is need for one of them, there must be 
need for a complete set. If there is a necessity 
for one such opening to let light and air into 
the space under the roof, there is need for 
three, or four, or as many as will adequately 
illuminate and ventilate this area; if a thing is 
worth doing at all, good design requires that it 
shall be done as well as possible. And, like 
suspender buttons again, dormers should 
never be so big as to compete with the feature 
to which they are properly noth- 
ing but accessories — Figure Nine. 

If one wants the dormers to be 
the feature of the roof one makes 
them in gable form, like the left- 
hand example in Figure Eight — 
the contrasting type. If, on the 
other hand, one considers them a 
regrettable necessity, one makes 
them of the shed-roof type — 
right-hand, Figure Eight — in or- 
der that by harmonizing with the 
slope of the main roof they may 
prove as inconspicuous as possible. 
(Of course these are not in perfect 
harmony. They are in a permis- 
sible kind of forced harmony, like 
the response of one’s radio to some 
powerful -near-by station that.is 
sending out waves that are any- 





F. A. Saunderson 
IN THE FRAME HOUSE THE WINDOWS ARE THE MORE INTERESTING 
THING, SO THEY ARE MADE TO TAKE UP MOST OF THE WALL. AND 
THESE PARTICULAR WINDOWS HAVE EVERY DESIRABLE EXPRESSION 


where near the equal of one’s own wave length.) 

Even if it is a self-effacive shed-roof dormer, 
still it must not be too large, nor should it take 
off from the ridge-pole, as in Figure Nine. For 
this. implies to the observer — what is gen- 
erally the case —that the attic space thus 
lighted is too low to make really comfortable 
quarters. Besides, since the main roof is the 
‘big idea’ in the composition, there should be 
at least a ‘border’ of this roof around all four 
sides of any and all dormers, in order to im- 
press the ‘idea’ upon the beholder. 

Since the exterior architecture of the house 
is primarily an expression of shelter, this 
expression should be attained not only in the 
building as a whole, but: should also be echoed 
in all its parts. We count four different ways 
of getting this suggestion of protection in a 
window opening: Eaves and overhangs, blinds 
and shutters, small panes, and deep-set win- 
dow frames. Of these various methods the 
overhang is only possible in framed con- 
struction; and the deep-set window, — the 
deep ‘reveal,’ as it is called architecturally, — 
is only reasonable in masonry. 

The window in the frame house on the left- 
hand side of Figure Ten, for example, is placed 
beneath an overhang, and has the requisite 
blinds; but it has n’t the small panes, nor the 
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OF SHELTER — INCLUDING THE OVERHANG 





shape of pane, for the practical 
glazier will avoid cutting his glass 
into long narrow strips—it breaks easily 
enough under the best conditions. For this 
reason, lights that have more the shape of the 
window-opening itself — the traditional shape 
of Colonial days — are preferable. They are 
better for still another reason: they repeat in 
miniature the proportions of the larger opening 
of which they are a part — Figure Fifteen. 
And there we are again! the Requirements of 
Construction and the Requirements of Ap- 
pearance in perfect accord — as we tried to 
demonstrate in the preceding chapter. 

Figure Eleven is intended to depict a stone 
house. When an owner builds in stone we may 
conclude that he wants the feeling of perma- 
nency and security that only stonework can 
give; or that he wants the kind of house that is 
most likely to be warm in winter and cool in 
summer; or that he is enamoured of the beauty 
of the stone itself. Whichever is the case, it is 
the wall that must be the important thing to 
him, and not the openings in the wall. But in 
the present illustration the openings take up so 
much of the front that the desirable stonework 
hardly counts for anything. The facade is so 
open, and the piers between the windows are 
so small, that the suggestion of permanency 
and security is lost. These defects are remedied 
in Figure Twelve. 

In masonry the walls should 
count for more than the openings: 
in the frame house the openings 
should count for more than the 
walls — Figure Fourteen. Neither 
clapboard, nor shingle, nor stucco 
has in itself such beauty that the 
owner is impelled to call attention 
to it in broad wall-spaces. Even 
an unbroken wall of these mate- 
rials would fail to give that secure, 
solid appearance that is character- 
istic of brick or stone. Quite the 
contrary, the interest in a frame 
structure centres in its openings. 
For it is not only possible, but 
natural, in such construction, to 
span openings quite out of the 
question in simple masonry. And 
it is possible to cut down the piers 
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between these openings to dimensions equally 
impossible with more ponderous materials. 
One has only to study the work of the master 
carpenters among our ancestors, the builders 
of Tudor England, to appreciate, as they did, 
these possibilities in wood construction. And 
if some of their humbler dwellings showed a 
paucity of window openings — Figure Thirteen 
— we must bear in mind the fact that glass was 
not extensively manufactured until Georgian 
days. 

Because of this capacity in wood construc- 
tion, grouped windows are very much in order. 
Only it is not wise to try to enhance the cozi- 
ness of such a group by the addition of single 
blinds — Figure Fifteen. For nothing is good 
design that is not first of all reasonable. And 
shutters should be able to cover the entire 
window opening when closed, or else they 
should n’t be used at all. 

Much that we have said about window 
openings applies equally well to doorways. 
Deep reveals — our Colonial forbears some- 
times made exceedingly wide jambs to their 
entrance doorways, even in frame houses 


Charles Darling 
THE CHIMNEY STANDS AS A CONSPICUOUS REMINDER OF WARMTH AND COMFORT WITHIN. 
THE HOUSE; AND IT CAN HARDLY BE TOO LARGE 
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where there was no sound structural reason for 
doing so. But they did impart a sense of 
security! Small panes —they lend as much 
charm to the door as to the window. And in 
the entrance door particularly, it is well if the 
glazing does n’t run clear to the bottom. A 
partially glazed door better expresses security 
and seclusion — and that, if anything, is what 
the entrance door should promise the visitor 
when it welcomes him inside. 


such porches. 
porches! 


Nor too few second-story 


This last need not be true; but as it works 
out, it is. For in the majority of cases second- 
story porches are not studied together with the 
composition of the house itself, but are added 
after the general scheme has been allowed to 
crystallize in the designer’s mind — with such 
unsatisfactory results as ‘appeared in Figure 

Six of Chapter Three, or even 





No outside door should be = 








without some kind of hood. 














= INK > worse. Inasmuch as the roof 
== Eee - is the thing in residence de- 
Bess sign, the main roof should 








And all such roofs, — Fig- 
ures Eleven'and Fourteen, — 











P rise above everything else, 





copying the shape and slope Ba without competition. Un- 

of the main roof, only serve ES less the house is a very 
‘ 3 Ea : : 

to call added attention to aa extensive one, it should have 

it — which is as it should be. EB but one two-story or two- 

And when these porches are ——_— /\ and-a-half-story portion, and 





more extensive — verandas, 

for example —they have an added advan- 
tage. Like wings they serve to bring down the 
apparent height of the whole composition. 
And ‘low’ has been the word, ever since the 
first chapter. A house cannot have too many 


that portion should be en- 
closed under one simple cover. If the sleeping 
porch, for instance, cannot be included within 
that main portion, or tucked under the roof of 
a one-story wing, it would be better if it were 
left off entirely. (Continued on page 282) 





IT SERVES THIS PURPOSE BEST IN THE CENTRE OF 
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AN OUT-OF-DOOR 


_DINING-ROOM 


The Home of Eugene Klapp, Esq. 


Sandwich, Massachusetts 


THESE PHOTOGRAPHS SHOW WHAT MAY 
BE DONE WITH A SMALL BACK YARD IF THE 
OWNERS HAVE THE TASTE AND FORESIGHT 
TO USE ITS NATURAL FEATURES TO AD- 
VANTAGE. UNDER THE PERGOLA ARE GAY 
YELLOW CHAIRS AND TABLE WHILE POTTED 
OLEANDERS AND A DISH OF FRUIT ARE 
REMINISCENT OF LITTLE WAYSIDE HOS- 
TELRIES IN ITALY WHICH WERE, NO 
DOUBT, THE SOURCE OF INSPIRATION FOR 
THIS INFORMAL OUT-OF-DOOR PLEASANCE 


Photographs by Charles Darling 































































GEOMETRIC GARDEN PATTERNS 


An Analysis of Some of the Simpler Plans 
BY ELSA REHMANN 


HERE is a charm in geometric garden 

patterns. There is a fascination, for 
instance, in the intricate ‘embroiderie’ in old 
European gardens as they are now seen in old 
prints, albeit often what is left of them lacks 
that loveliness that freer plant growth and 
intermingled flower bloom give our gardens of 
simpler structure. The boxwood gardens of 
our own Colonial days are ever so thrilling, 
especially when we come upon them all over- 
grown and wild in half-forgotten places. One 
I know is so billowy with unclipped boxwood 
that its design is well nigh lost as in a maze. 
Its knots and circles are overflowing with roses 
and peonies, irises and lilies. Althaeas and 
spireas, yews and hollies have grown up in 
their midst; arborvitze hedges enclose it and a 
great paulownia tree spreads its great candela- 
bras over it. 

Our gardens have need, however, of simpler 
plans. Little involved beds have given way to 
wider, simpler borders so that plants for all 
seasons can find room in them to intermingle 
freely. So instead of scrolls, our gardens have 
flowing lines forming quiet ovals and simple 
circles. Instead of decorative intricacies they 
are made of straightforward rectangles. In- 
stead of intricate arabesques our garden design 
grows complex only from a series of motives 
one within another, as when oblong lies within 
oblong, and oval within oval, and circle within 
circle in concentric repetition; or when oval 
lies within oblong, and circle within square and 
circle within oblong in manifold variation. 

It is a rare game to call to mind the gardens 
we havé seen and to catch the structural 
skeleton of gardens beneath their cloak of 
flower loveliness. It is pleasant 


oblong grass-plot is surrounded by flower 
borders that are enclosed by hedges or walls. 
This type of garden is in the nature of a vista. 
In its more elegant mood the form is long and 
slender. When it approaches a square it loses 
some of its refinement. Sometimes, a row of 
close-set stepping-stones outlines the grass- 
plot. This is a rather nice decorative feature. 
It preserves the grass from encroaching 
flower-mats, or, to put it in a different way, it 
preserves the delightfully irregular flower- 
edges from the ruthless zeal of gardener’s 
shears. Developing this simple 





a delightful effect to the garden and an exhil- 
arating depth to the flower wealth. It would 
be but idle to suggest the actual dimensions of 
such gardens and the actual depth of such 
borders. These are matters of delicate adjust- 
ment in proportion, quite as delicate as the 
rhythm of a musical composition. But, re- 
member always that flowers require room for 
their exuberant growth and that too narrow 
borders give a scanty, stingy look to gardens. 
In such gardens, it is essential to give the 
grass panel its legitimate importance and this 
can be done in no better way than through an 
ordered and symmetrical disposition of the 
flowers. Outline the inner edges of the beds 
either side the panel with some one variety of 
rather definite character and nice habit. | have 
used violas and even pansies to edge the grass 
in a spring garden while a solid band of Phlox 
divaricata makes a striking 





idea, the grass-plot becomes a 
green panel within surround- 
ing paths (Fig. II). These 


edging for Darwin tulips. | 
like polyantha roses especially 
for this use. When the garden 








paths have artistic as well as 
utilitarian assets, for a dry 
walk underfoot can be decora- 
tive. | am glad that gravel has 
been superseded by pleasanter 
materials. Broken pavement 
in all its variety of texture and 
shape, and brick with all its 
different colors and patterns, 
make pleasant walks. Brick in 
simple bond is nice for simple 
gardens. Brick laid herring- 
bone lends distinction to a 
walk. Brick in checkered 
pattern is pleasing to the eye 
while an occasional tile inlay 
adds a decorative touch. Be- 
sides, stepping-stones can be 
embroidered ever so delicately 
with rock plants, and moss will sometimes 
-creep with green softness over brick. 

If the plan is very slender, 





FIG. 
FIG. I, 
BECOMES A GREEN PANEL 


II. 


WITHIN 





to dwell upon all the differ- ce 
ences in location, in dimen-_ | 
sion, in proportion, as well as 


rangements, and suggest only 
the simplest laws of composi- 
tion. Upon these we must, i 
then, improvise as composers 
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the grass panel within the 
outlining paths gives way 
| sometimes to a long bed of 
| roses or other flowers (Fig. 
III). Sometimes, grass paths 
outline a narrow pool when a 
slender sheet of water, with 
all the charm that reflections 
bring, takes the place of the 
panel of quiet green. And 
again, the pool is edged with 
f} | borders. The most beautiful 
f example we find at the Genera- 
life in Spain. Every new 
picture that architect and 
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artist bring home from it gives 





definition of composition is 
simple, indeed —this art of 
forming a whole by uniting 
different parts, this correlation 
of various contributing fac- 
tors. Yet, how difficult it is 
to mould these different parts into a unity! 

Let us start with the very simplest of all 
geometric designs, the rectangle (Fig. I). An 


FIG. I. 


THE SIMPLEST OF 
ALL GEOMETRIC DESIGNS, 
AN OBLONG GRASS-PLOT 
SURROUNDED BY FLOWER 
BORDERS 


anew the wonder of this 
garden. Carved as it is into a 
steep hillside it becomes a 
green and watered oasis in a 
sun-parched land. 

Where space permits, bor- 
ders frame the grass panel (Fig. IV). Then, the 
enclosing paths find their way between flowers 
on either side. This double flower frame gives 
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DEVELOPING 
THE GRASS-PLOT 


SURROUNDING 
PATHS 
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is rather small and intimate, | 
like to use rather delicate- 
toned polyanthas — like Perle 
d’Or or Mignonette; when 
there is a definite color scheme 
to develop it is nice to use a 
single kind, while in some 
gardens a medley of tones and 
colors gives a very rich effect, 
especially as the habits of the 
various polyanthas differ just 
enough to give the edge lux- 
— uriant undulations. 

It is even more important, 
however, to plant the entire 
borders edging the panel not 
only symmetrically but in 
such a way that each effect is 
complete for the entire length. 
This can be done in various ways. I have 
planted such beds with an all-over pattern of 
daffodils for the spring and covered over the 
space when they have disappeared with the 
spreading mats of verbenas. It is fascinating 
to let one color predominate and let others 
creep in here and there as if by chance. This 
forms the ground work, as it were, for other 
effects. In this garden, Ghent azaleas were 
spotted singly at more or less regular intervals 
all around. By accident, instead of the yellow 
ones that had been ordered, they came in 
yellow and orange and salmon tones that quite 
unexpectedly mingled extremely well. 
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FIG. Ill. IF THE GARDEN IS VERY NARROW 

THE CENTRAL PANEL MAY BE A LONG BED 

OF FLOWERS BROKEN PERHAPS BY A TRANS- 
VERSE PATH 
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FIG. 1V. IN THIS PLAN THE CENTRAL GRASS 

PANEL IS SURROUNDED BY A BORDER OF 

FLOWERS DIVIDED BY TWO TRANSVERSE 
PATHS 


In distinction from this kind of all-over 
bedding, there is the more usual opportunity of 
planting the flowers in telling groups in a suc- 
cession of effects. | know one garden where 
blue camassias, then larkspurs and Madonna 
lilies, then blue salvia 
were used in this way dis- | 
tributed throughout the 
entire length of both flank- | 
ing borders. How telling | 
each effect! A uniform | 
color effect, even more | 
than a succession of single | 
flower effects, is often de- : 
sirable so that the various | ql 
colors of the enclosing | t 
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borders are wrought into 
pleasing harmony. 

Even the outer borders 
of such a garden ought to a. 
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be frequently broken or disregarded by a 
designer of genius. 

A garden of rectangular shape and sym- 
metrical treatment exemplifies the simplest of 
garden arrangements: one where there is one 
axis and one focal point. The axis in this case 
is an imaginary line drawn through the centre 
of the garden, dividing it into two symmetrical 
halves. The focal point, as a climax, is naturally 
the most interesting motive of the composition. 
This feature may be a pergola or a wall 
fountain, a statue in a niche or a gate, an 
arbored seat or the simplest bench in a recessed 
corner. It exacts the most important position. 
This is at the very end of the garden for the eye 
will unconsciously be carried from the entrance 
along the entire length of the garden. 

If we make more of this focal point, we 
elaborate this simple idea into a composition of 
two axes in the form of a cross (Fig V). Oneof the 
simplest ways of emphasizing the point of axial 
intersection is to develop it into a kind of 
‘piazzetta.’ Its most pleasing shape is circular. 
This can, then, be marked with some feature — 
with a bird-bowl, or a sundial, or a pool. In the 
simplest example | know the pool is sunken 
right into the broken pavement of the cross 
path; in the most elaborate example that | 
remember there is a marble fountain basin 
where a marble statue rises in a kind of finial 
high above the water. The charm of each of 
these gardens lies in the way in which each 
feature is in character with the garden. The 
one is small and without pretension; the other 
is large in actual dimension, refined in every 

Z detail, rich in every qual- 
~ | ity, to be in character 

| with the house for which 
| it forms a setting. 

If, instead of this, we 
place the most impor- 
tant feature in the very 
centre of the garden we 
have a composition with 
one main focal point and 
two axes at right angles 
to each other, both pass- 
ing through the middle 
of the composition (Fig. 
VI). This is, perhaps, 
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consider its symmetry. 
Flowers identical in kind 
and color need not always 
be placed opposite one 
another but there ought 
to be an agreeable balance in bloom, in 
height, in silhouette. A pleasant sense of 
balance is sometimes attained quite unex- 
pectedly in borders unsymmetrically planted. 
I know a charming little garden of simple 
rectangular form, where one side has a hemlock 
hedge and the other a retaining wall, where one 
border is in the sun full of bright gay flowers in 
luxuriant medleys and the other is in the shade 
with flowers of exquisite delicacy. Here is one 
of those cases where the exception proves the 
rule. Laws of composition are rigid unless they 
are touched with feeling and wrought with 
imagination. There are no fixed and immutable 
laws of composition, none at least that cannot 


FIG. V. IN THIS PLAN THE INTER- 

SECTION OF THE TWO MAIN AXES IS 

MARKED BY AN ARCHITECTURAL 
FEATURE 


— the most familiar arrange- 
ment of the rectangular 
garden. In one garden | 
know of this type, an 
oblong pool lies in the 
centre of a grass plot where a great boxwood 
bush marks each corner. This is in turn sur- 


rounded by paths and flower borders and . 


wall. Here, oblong is set within oblong in con- 
centric repetition. This sort of garden can 
have a fine dignity, appropriate for large 
country-houses. It can have a spaciousness 
that is well suited to houses of wide-spread 
plan and prominent central doorway. It 
adapts itself placidly to level spaces—a 
warm and sunny spot especially welcome in 
a wooded estate of ample area. 

In such a garden the planting demands a 
telling restraint to preserve the frank direct- 
ness of its design. Intimate touches are lost in 
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such a garden, and delicate gradations of color 
are overlooked. Spontaneity gives way to 
ordered arrangement, and delightful vagaries 
to logically developed beauty. 

Flowers ought never to be mere after- 
thoughts in gardens. Design ought to be 
expressed in terms of plant material. 

I remember this garden particularly at 
peony-time. The peonies were planted in 
great masses because their flowers are extremely 
effective when they are assembled into closely 
fitting clusters. They were arranged in care- 
fully balanced clumps. At this time, too, there 
were irises showing their decorative bloom in 
long solid drifts that stretched between the 
peony groups, and there were lupines making 
effective accents in strong clumps. These 
three flowers comprised the entire effect of the 
garden at that time in early June. This reserve 
in the kind of flowers, as well as in the balanced 
arrangement and generous planting, expressed 
the dignity of the design. One telling flower, 
the keynote of each effect, emphasized the 
broad simplicity of the design. Flowers of 
striking form and character made the borders 
highly modeled reliefs against the walls for it is 
as sculptural friezes, not as individuals, that 
the flowers are most effective in so formal a 
plan. 

In these arrangements, it is usual to mark 
the axial intersection in the centre of the garden 
with some significant feature as a climax, and 
to recognize the secondary focal points placed 
at the ends of the axis lines. A gate may be 
balanced by a wall fountain, a flight of steps by 
an arched gate in a wall. An arbored way into 
a garden may be balanced by a semicircular 
pergola or a recessed seat. Or, there may be 
simple entrances and exits, with or without 
gates, upon one axis, and seats in recessed 
nooks upon the cross-axis. 

All these features (Continued on page 286) 
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FIG. VI. HERE THE MOST IMPORTANT FEA-~ 
TURE, A POOL, IS PLACED IN THE CENTRE OF 
THE GARDEN 





SOME SIGNED AND DATED COVERLETS 


The Names of Many Old Weavers are Preserved in Their Finest Pieces 
BY HELEN BOWEN 


O some collectors the lure of the foreign, 
% ee exotic, is all-powerful. Others respond 
instead to the appeal of the handicrafts of 
their own countryside. The things made and 
used by our own forbears and their neighbors 
show how they lived and vivify their times. 
This impulse to honor our own past gives rise 
to the very general interest in early American 
furniture, glass, pottery, metal-work, pictures, 
books, and textiles. Historical societies and 
many private collectors are devoting them- 
selves to finding and preserving the work and 
the names of many kinds of early American 
craftsmen, and not least among them the 
coverlet weavers. 

Much has been discovered about these 
weavers and their work. We know that cover- 
lets were woven in Colonial days all along the 
Atlantic seaboard. Often the housewife spun 
and wove her own bedding, and handed the 
art on to her daughters who filled their mar- 
riage chests with sheets, blankets, and cover- 
lets of their own weaving. As towns grew, the 
inevitable specialization in work followed and 
the more expert weavers wove for other people. 
Professional weavers came in the successive 
immigrations. These were usually men, Eng- 
lish, Scotch, Swedish, French, and German, 
these last settling chiefly in Pennsylvania. 
They plied their trade wherever they went, 
introducing the designs of their native lands, 
which were copied by the local weavers. 

As the tides of immigration went into and 
over the Alleghanies, both the home loom and 
the professional one were carried into the new 
settlements. Coverlets were in common use in 
most places until displaced by the lighter, more 
easily washed, machine-made white spreads. 
In the remoter places the art was carried on 
longer and still survives in the Southern moun- 
tains. There, too, the quaint old names for the 
different designs linger, Seven Stars, Rose in 
the Wilderness, Tennessee Trouble, The 
Downfall of Paris, and many more. Eliza Cal- 
vert Hall in her Book of Hand-woven Coverlets 
records scores of these names and shows more 
than sixty coverlets of different patterns. Her 
book would be a useful and inspiriting guide, 
philosopher, and friend to have along, whether 





Comrtesy of Mr. Charles Calloway, Mileen, Ind. 


THE BORDER OF THIS IS WELL RELATED TO 

THE CENTRE BY ITS SPACING AND BY THE 

USE OF THE FLOWER MOTIF OF THE SIDE 
BORDER IN THE CENTRAL MEDALLIONS 


one was making a still hunt for rare specimens 
or raising local interest in organizing an exhibi- 
tion of neighborhood treasures. Even in a 
region where much had been discovered, such 
an exhibit may reveal unknown weavers and 
designs. Because coverlet making was so 
widespread and continued so long, people in 
many places have chances to find them. Even 
where the art was never practised there may be 
fine pieces, for many families in moving 
farther west took their bedding with them, 
even though their beds and other heavy furni- 
ture were left behind. So one may come on 
coverlets in regions that were not settled until 
long after machine-made goods were in such 
general use that the old handicrafts were 
never practised there. 

The richer fields, however, are those states 
where the art was long in general use. In 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 


Indiana a great many were made, and there is 
much local interest in them and their histories. 





Courtesy of Mrs. Edgar R. Beeson, Milton, Ind. 

WHEN HUNG AS A PORTIERE A SET DESIGN 

LIKE THIS (ABOVE) IS PLEASANTLY BROKEN 
BY THE FOLDS 








The names of many of the old weavers are pre- 
served, both in family tradition and by their 
custom of weaving into the corners of at least 
their finest pieces, their initials or full names, 
the date, and often their town or county and 
state. There are few articles indeed in the 
whole range of collectors’ interests whose 
authenticity is so well established as these 
signed and dated coverlets. 

This is especially true in the case of the cov- 
erlets illustrated here, for family knowledge 
corroborates and supplements the names and 
dates. They belong to the descendants of the 
weaver and are still in his home town. His own 
son gives the following story of his life and 
work. He came to Indiana in 1826 from Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania, and set up his 
loom in Wayne County a few miles from Mil- 
ton, where he moved about ten years later. 
At first he spelled his name in the German 
fashion, Wissler, but in 1840 he changed to 
Whisler to conform to the usage of Indiana 
relatives. He wove for many years, so it is 
probable his work is scattered far and wide. 
The unsigned pieces would be hard to identify, 
for though he is said to have made his own de- 
signs, he may have used those of other weav- 
ers to some extent and they, no doubt, used 
his. Designs were considered common prop- 
erty and were passed about and copied freely. 
On this account only the signature of the 
weaver or a well established history proves the 
coverlet to be the work of a particular weaver. 
Mr. Whisler did not sign all his pieces, and as 
all the signed pieces I have seen of his and 
other weavers’ work have elaborate designs, 
while simpler patterns known to be made by 


“him and by other professionals are without 


their names, it would seem to be their custom 
to sign only what they considered their master- 
pieces. 

Coverlets of such rich designs as these testify 
to a high degree of skill in weaving and still 
more in designing. The combination of natural 
flower and leaf forms into such intricate 


medallions as are used here is the work of no 
amateur. They look rather to be the creations 
of a trained artist familiar with European 
textiles, or of the pupil (Continued on page 294) 











THE INTRICATE DESIGN 
(LEFT) LOOKS LIKE THE 
WORK OF A TRAINED 
ARTIST FAMILIAR WITH 
EUROPEAN TEXTILES 


THE BED COVER (RIGHT) 
WAS MATCHED BY A 
COVERLET WOVEN FOR 
THE CRIB SHOWING 
THE SAME DESIGN 





Courtesy of Mrs. Beeson 


Courtesy of Mrs. Beeson 
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GARDEN IN GOOD TASTE 
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Philip B. Wallace Loring Underwood, Landscape Archite8, Laurence S. Caldwell, Associate 


THE ARBORS HERE SERVE NOT ONLY TO EMPHASIZE THE DESIGN OF THE GARDEN, THEY ALSO GIVE AN OPPORTUNITY FOR GLORIOUS 
MASSES OF ROSES. THE GARDEN OF MAURICE J. CURRAN, ESQ., SWAMPSCOTT, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE GARDEN 
OF 


Mrs. B. FRANKLIN PEPPER 


Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania 


Wituinc, Sims « TALBUTT 


ARCHITECTS 


THIS TERRACE OF WHICH ONE SIDE AND AN END ARE 
SHOWN IN THESE PHOTOGRAPHS, MIGHT BE CONSIDERED AS 
AN EXTENSION OF THE LIVING-ROOM WHICH OPENS DI- 
RECTLY ONTO IT. PARTIALLY ENCLOSED BY A HIGH WALL 
PIERCED WITH ARCHES AND FURNISHED WITH CHAIRS AND 
A CHARMING ARRAY OF POTTED PLANTS, IT COMBINES THE 
COMFORT OF A LIVING-ROOM WITH THE BEAUTY AND 


FRAGRANCE OF A GARDEN 
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THE GARDEN 
OF 


Mrs. SAMuEL F. Houston 


‘Druim Moir,’ Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania 


Rosert Ropes McGoopwin, 


ARCHITECT 


THIS GARDEN WAS CONSTRUCTED IN I92I ON THE SITE 
OF AN OLD GARDEN AND FURTHER INTEREST IS AT- 
TACHED TO IT BY THE FACT THAT PRACTICALLY ALL OF 
THE WORK ON IT WAS DONE BY RETIRED SOLDIERS. 
THE BEAUTIFUL EVERGREEN PLANTING SURROUNDING 
THE POOL, THE IVY SOFTENING ITS EDGES, AND THE 
ACCENTING CEDARS ALL FRAME A MAGNIFICENT VIEW 


OF THE WISSAHICKON VALLEY 


Photographs by Philip B. Wallace 





HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Philip B. Wallace Robers Redes McGoodwin, Archited 
LOOKING TOWARD THE HOUSE FROM THE GARDEN OF MRS. SAMUEL F. HOUSTON. THE 


STONE USED IN THE BEAUTIFUL MASONRY-WORK OF THIS GARDEN IS LOCAL STONE LAID 


WITH RAKED JOINTS WHICH GIVE AN APPEARANCE OF AGE 




















DECORATIVE USES OF OLD FASHION-PRINTS 


On Lamp Shades, Screens, Wastebaskets, and as Framed Pictures They May Add Brilliant Color 
BY H. V. BUTTON 


ao doth not wither 
nor custom stale 
decorative ingenuity. 
With each new discovery 
of a class of antiques 
quaint, rare, and beauti- 
ful, the decorative spirit 
gladly embraces and suc- 
cessfully solves the prob- 
lem of their adaptation to 
present-day use. This is 
particularly true of old 
colored fashion-prints. 
Not that these were ever 
really scarce nor has their 
quaint charm been ever 
wholly unappreciated; 
but it is not so very long 
ago that someone first 
conceived the idea of ap- 
plying them to certain 
useful and sometimes pro- 
saic objects which were 
in this way made beauti- 
ful. The vogue at once 
took hold and the number 
of articles upon which the 
old prints are now used as 
decorative adjuncts is practically endless. 
Most familiar perhaps are the lamp shades; 
certainly they are among the most attractive 
and they seem to be particularly adapted to 
this manner of decoration. This type of shade 
usually consists of a wire frame upon which is 
stretched a parchment cover with one or more 
prints pasted or glued to its surface. Such 











A CHARMING GRAHAM PRINT OF THE 1840's 





SUITABLY FRAMED AND HUNG UPON THE 
WALL THESE LARGE-SIZE GODEY PRINTS 
ARE USED AS EFFECTIVELY AS CAN BE 


shades are not hard to make and they can be 
had at a fairly low cost, particularly if one has 
his own prints. A method of making a shade of 
this kind is as follows. The parchment is first 
stretched on the wire frame and cut to fit; it is 
then fastened (by means of pins or small 
clips) and while still on the frame the spaces 
which the prints are to cover are laid out. Now 
remove the parchment, 
lay it flat, and paste or 
glue the prints to the sur- 
face laid out for them. 
Next paste the border 
around the print — this 
usually consists of a nar- 
row strip of decorative 
paper like that used for 
passe-partout work; or, 
if a hand-decorated back- 
ground is to be worked 
in, it should be applied 
while the parchment is 
still laid out flat. Cover 
the parchment with a 
coat of shellac and when 
this is dry put it back on 
the wire frame. The borders and edges of the 
frame can-now be covered (by gluing) with 
the desired material, and the whole should 
then be given another coat of shellac. The 
important point is to keep the parchment from 
warping after the paste dries, and for this 
reason it is better to fasten the prints to the 
parchment while the latter is laid out flat. 
The shade can be made as simply or as highly 
decorated as desired, but in any case the tech- 
nique requires some skill which should be 
acquired by acertain amount of practice. Asa 
matter of fact, it is just as cheap to buy a plain 
parchment shade, which can be removed from 
its frame and decorated, as it is to try to make 
the shade throughout. One of the late styles 
shows a rectangular, boxlike shade used with 
one of the old-time glass lamps. 

There are many other decorative uses for the 
old prints, a clever, simple one being as the 





SMALL DICTION- 
ARY IN LIGHT- 
BLUE CLOTH, THE 
PRINT OUTLINED 
WITH GOLD PAPER 
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cover of a book — a dictionary or small atlas 
for example. Paper boxes for matches or play- 
ing-cards, binders for telephone directories, 
portfolios, scrapbaskets and the like are also 
made into attractive articles by means of 
print decoration. Fancy paper boxes can be 
bought at almost any art shop or box factory, 
while tin scrapbaskets, plain or painted or 
brass finished, can usually be found at a de- 
partment store or stationers’ supply-house. 
The method of decoration is practically the 
same as for the lamp shades and the results are 
surprisingly effective. 

Sometimes the prints are used as the founda- 
tion for a rather elaborate decoration in which 
the additional embellishment amounts to more 
than the print itself. Let us describe, for 
example, the picture painted on a certain 
pole-type fire screen. In this case a print of 
an outdoor scene was used which faintly 
showed in the background an urn-surmount- 
ing the railing of a stone terrace. The print 
had been carefully cut out to include this 
part, which was then strongly outlined, the 
flowers in the run colored, and a floral back- 
ground, continuing these colors, added. But 
after all these old prints are primarily pic- 
tures and suitably framed and hung upon the 
wall they are used about as effectively as can 
be. Some of the colors are well-nigh inimi- 
table, due perhaps to age, and decorators 
often select a group of prints all containing 
the same dominant hue, say green for ex- 
ample, which is (Continued on page 298) 
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EFFECTIVE COMBINATIONS IN THE FLOWER GARDEN 


BY ELIZABETH LEONARD STRANG 








Spring 


The Earliest Tall Effects 





Orange crown-imperials (Fritillaria imperialis) and pale blue 
hyacinths, followed by Scilla nonscripta of porcelain blue. 

Tall yellow daisy-like Doronicum plantagineum excelsum with blue 
Camassia leichilini on slender stalks. 


Later Tall Effects 





Poet’s narcissus, single and double, giant Solomon’s seal and common 
globeflower, with /rzs sibirica, deep blue. 

Deep golden iris Spuria Aurea with facing of deep blue Veronica 
teucrium var. rupestris. 

Orange or Japanese globeflower faced with blue Phlox divaricata or 
Veronica teucrium var. rupestris. 

Bluebells (mertensia) faced with deep pink Daphne cneorum and 
bleeding-heart in the background. 

Tall Iris stbirica Snow Queen, white snowdrop anemone (Anemone 
sylvestris) and common globeflower. 

Deep golden iris Mrs. Neubronner or Sherwin-Wright, with Yale 
blue Jris sibirica. 

Palest straw-yellow iris Flavescens and early pink Paeonta officinalis 
var. rosea. 

Blue of Iris pallida with the following cool pink peonies — Mme. 
Barillet Deschamps, Areos (single). 

Blue lupines and orange Hemerocallis dumortieri. 

White valerian with deep blue /ris sibirica. 

Pale gray iris King of Whites with lemon lilies. 

Hemerocallis aurantiaca major, purple Iris pallida, Peony Couronne 
d’Or. 

Late yellow columbine (Aquilegia chrysantha) with blue flax 
(Linum perenne) and white cerastium (Cerastium tomentosum). 


Combinations Involving Early Tulips 





Snow-white arabis, early Kohinoor of deep velvety crimson, and 
Roi Cramoisi of crimson-scarlet. 

Pink tulips, the early double Murillo and Cottage Maid (single) 
with deep purple crocus. 

Deep early yellow Chrysolora with blue forget-me-nots. 

Pale-yellow double early tulip Safrano with pale-blue hyacinths. 
Rosy cerise Proserpina (early) with lavender-blue Phlox divaricata. 


Combinations Involving Late Tulips 





Bright-pink Darwin, like Louise de la Valliere, with blue mertensia 
and bleeding-heart. 

Bronze Breeders like Dom Pedro, Artus, Heloise, La Negrette, Jules 
Favre with yellow Alyssum argenteum. 

Rembrandts — streaked, and flaked brown, white, lilac, rose and 
maroon, with blue anchusa. 

Lavender Darwin Erguste or dark purple Marconi with deep orange 
wallflower (Cheirantbus allioni). 

Deep yellow Cottage tulips, Bouton d’Or or Mrs. Moon, with tall 
blue Polemonium caeruleum and foreground of blue forget-me-nots. 
Pinks like Darwins Clara Butt or Mme. Krelage with ground-covers 
of purple pansies. 


Dainty Small Effects 





Deep blue Scilla sibirica with deep golden-yellow Alyssum saxatile. 
White checkered fritillaries (Fritillaria liliacea) with blue grape 
hyacinths. 

Brown checkered fritillaries (Fritillaria meleagris) with pale-pink 
creeping phlox (Phlox subulata rosea). 

Pure white grape hyacinths and deep-pink creeping phlox (Phlox 
subulata rosea). 

Palest pink hyacinths, interplanted with English daisies and 
forget-me-nots. 

Pale trumpet daffodils, blue hyacinths, and one or two very dark 
purple. 


Tulip and Iris Combinations 





Note: After Iris, S.= Standards; F.= Falls. 
After Tulips, D.= Darwin; C.=Cottage; B.= Breeder. 


Iris of deep gold like Mrs. Neubronner, Sherwin-Wright and 
Spuria Aurea with tulip Zanzibar (D.) purple-black with purple 
edge. 


Iris of deep purple like Purple King, Kochi, almost black, with 
tulips of deep rose like Mattia (D.) rosy carmine and Centenaire 
(D.) violet-rose. 


Purple iris like Caprice (true purple) and Tamerlan, lavender and 
violet, with orange tulips like Orange King; (C.) deep orange 
shaded rose; Lucifer (B.) dark orange with rosy bloom; and Mon 
Tresor (B.) Indian red with orange tone. 


Purple and lavender iris like Celeste; (S.) pale lavender, (F.) darker; 
Alcazar, (S.) light blue-violet, (F.) deep purple-bronze; with tulips 
of pinky-orange like Panorama (B.) orange shaded mahogany, and 
the above orange ones with some intense warm cherry-red like 
Ariadne (D.), William Pitt (D.), and Mr. Farncombe Sanders (D.). 
Violet iris like Amas and Diane; with tulips of a softer pink, yet 
intense like Louise de la Valliere (D.) cherry rose. 


Lavender and yellow iris like Princess Victoria Louise, (S.) yellow, 
(F.) violet; Quaker Lady, violet-blended yellow; Loreley, the light 
yellow of the standards splashed with the dark purple of the falls; 
with tulips of lavender like Rev. H. Ewbank (D.), soft lavender, 
silver-gray flush; Erguste (D.) dull violet; Dream (D.) pale helio- 
trope, darker flush; and yellow tulips like Moonlight (C.) palest 
sulphur; and The Fawn (C.) pale rosy fawn, changing to cream 
flushed blush. 


White and violet iris like Victorine, white and velvety pansy purple, 
with deep purple tulips like Marconi (D.) blue-purple, and Sir 
Trevor Lawrence (D.) immense flower of violet-maroon. 


White iris, like Fairy, translucent white; the fragrant Florentina; 
Dorothea, pearl-gray flushed violet; Mrs. Horace Darwin, white 
slightly reticulated with violet, with brilliant rose tulips like William 
Pitt (D.) dark crimson, purplish bloom; Ariadne (D.) rosy crimson; 
a Sanders (D.) enormous glowing rose described as 
scarlet. 


Blue and white iris like Madame Chereau with the tulip Picotee 
(C.) also white but edged with pink instead of blue as is the iris. 
Or use Picotee yellow (C.) with a crimson edge. 


Palest yellow iris Flavescens with lavender tulips like Godet 
Parfait (B.) plum purple. 


Odd-colored iris like Sindjkhat — described as dull deep lavender 
shading to olive-buff and manganese violet; with the bronze tulips 
like Dal Ongaro (D.) pale lavender violet; Louis XIV (B.) purple 
flushed bronze with scarlet-orange edge; La Negrette (B.) chestnut- 
brown with a purplish bloom. 


Pinkish iris like Rose Unique, the nearest clear pink; Mrs. Alan 
Gray and Queen of May, pinkish-lavender, with lavender tulips 
like Remembrance (D.) pale slaty lavender, silvery tone, and Zulu 
(D.) almost black. 


Claret iris like Pacquita with combinations of tulips like Suzon 
(D.) palest buff-pink shaded buff, black Zulu (D.); Marconi (D.) 
purple, and Ronald Gunn (D.) small deep violet. 


Crimson and maroon iris like Gypsy Queen, (S.) coppery crimson, 
(F.) bright maroon; and Prosper Laugier, (S.) cinnamon drab with 
a pinkish sheen, (F.) violet-carmine; with soft pastel tulips like 
Suzon (above); Heloise (B.) heliotrope brown shaded rose; and 
Reverend Harpur Crewe (D.) dull neutral rose described as dull 
amaranth-red edged rose. 


Combinations Involving Flowering Trees and Shrubs 








Red buds of flowering crab (Malus floribunda) and its single white 
flowers overhanging a path bordered with arabis, short-cupped 
yellow narcissus Barri conspicuous with its orange eye in clumps 
alternating with brownish-red and yellow polyantha primroses. 


Background of blue-green fir (Abies nordmanniana), pink Judas 
tree and ground-cover of creeping phlox, lilac or white. 

Hemlocks as a background for golden forsythia with clumps of 
yellow daffodils in the foreground. 

Large-flowered pink magnolia, or the very early double red flowering 
peach against evergreens, particularly dark native cedars. 
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Black-green upright Japanese yews (7axus cuspidata) as background 
for double white flowering almond, pure white tulip Lady Boreel in 
foreground. 

Soft pink Azalea vaseyi, lavender-blue Phlox divaricata and white 
foamflower (Tiarella cordifolia), followed by coralbells, maidenhair 
fern, and pink speciosum lilies. 

Deutzia lemoinet, pendant white as a background to rose or pink 
Darwin tulips Pride of Haarlem or Mattia, faced with lavender-blue 
creeping polemonium. 

Double pink flowering almond, soft pink Darwin tulip Clara Butt, 
with ground-cover of creeping polemonium. 

Old-fashioned purple lilacs, and cool rose Darwin tulip Centenaire. 
Purple wisteria, soft yellow Azalea mollis Anthony Koster, dark 
purple iris Kochi. 

Flaming red Azalea hinodegiri and blue Mertensia virginica. 


Summer 


June Perennials 


Scarlet-orange Oriental poppies, lemon lilies. 

Sweet-william Newport Pink faced with forget-me-nots (M yosotts 
dissitiflora), and accented by tall lavender spikes of Hosta caerulea 
or the variegated one (Hosta lancifolia undulata). 

Mixed sweet-william backed by mixed foxgloves (Digitalis purpurea 
gloxiniaeflora). 

Dark red sweet-william with greenish yellow of Achillea tomentosa 
or pale yellow and white Iceland poppies. 

Pale creamy-yellow perennial foxglove (Digitalis ambigua) with 
blood-red Geum chiloense var. Mrs. Bradshaw or scarlet Lychnis 
chalcedonica. 

Pale-pink and cherry-rose Oriental poppy, near /ris pallida, faced 
with gray-leaved Nepeta mussini or Veronica incana, both with 
lavender blossoms. 

White Oriental poppy with Harison’s yellow rose, faced with the 
almost white-gray foliage of Artemisia stelleriana. 

Peonies, the early single black-maroon Mrs. Key, near palest straw- 
yellow iris Flavescens. 

Peonies, early double soft pink Umbellata Rosea with lavender 
Iris pallida and sulphur Flavescens. 

Peonies faced with astilbes, named varieties of white, flesh and pink, 
and coralbells. 

Peonies with foxgloves, Canterbury bells, Pyrethrum roseum. 
Peonies of cool sharp rose, Mme. Barillet Deschamps, old-fashioned 
sharp pink roses, rose-color maiden pink (Dianthus deltoides), white 
sweet-william and palest blue larkspur. 

Dark crimson peony Rubra Triumphans is good with yellow. 
Larkspur with madonna lilies and Clematis recta staked upright. 
Larkspur with early white phlox Miss Lingard, and hybrid meadow 
rue. 

Larkspur with pale gold Lilium hansoni and yellow lupine-like 
Thermopsis caroliniana. 

Larkspur with pink Filipendula rubra venusta and early pink phlox 
l’Evenement. 

Larkspur with pale mulleins, yuccas creamy white, bocconias tall 
and bronze-leaved, and golden Anthemis tinctoria for accent. 


July Perennials 
Hollyhocks, maroon, early gray-blue monkshood, seaholly (Eryn- 
gium amethystinum), Artemisia vulgaris var. lactiflora and dull pink 
Echinacea purpurea. 
Hollyhocks, pink, with spikes of pink loosestrife and seaholly. 
Hollyhocks, lemon and white against bronze foliage of pink plume 
poppy with steely-blue eryngium and nodding orange Lilium 
canadense. 
Lavender Japanese iris with a little deep carmine Lychnis vtscaria 
splendens. 
Purple Clematis Jackmant, larkspur, pink loosestrife and deep wine 
peony Karl Rosenfield. 
Hay-scented fern, yellow anthemis, achillea Pearl, and nodding 
Canada lilies. 
Gypsophila planted to cover Oriental poppy after it dies back, sow 
Shirley poppy with tall white Galtonta candicans (bulb) for later 
bloom. 
Phlox Blue Hill (deep metallic purple) with golden anthemis, and 
sea-lavender. 
Phlox, Saison Lierval, white with pink eye, tall pink loosestrife 
and blue Hosta lancifolia. 
Phlox Le Mahdi (deep claret), Dawn (palest pink), Pink Beauty 
(cool shell-pink), and Crepuscle (lavender, deep wine eye). 
Phlox Elizabeth Campbell (salmon with lighter eye), with pale 
blue Veronica spicata. 
Phlox Rijnstroom (brilliant rose), with sea-lavender and seaholly. 





Phlox Selma (pink with red eye), with lavender-blue annual 
scabiosa and blue balloonflower. 

White phlox Lassburg, B. Comte (dark red), tiger lilies, seaholly. 
Phlox Le Mahdi (claret), mignonette and sea-lavender faced with 
buff annual phlox. 

Phlox R. P. Struthers (coral red), with steely-blue globe thistle and 
seaholly with foreground of sea-lavender and balloonflower. 

Phlox R. P. Struthers (coral red), with salmon-buff dahlias, and 
Phlox Henry Murger (white with red eye), and sulphur calendulas 
faced with mignonette. 

Phlox Eugene Danzanvilliers (lavender, white eye), with deep 
orange zinnias. 

Tiger lilies with dark blue monkshood (Aconitum napellus, Spark’s 
var.) and seaholly. 

Tiger lilies with lavender phlox Eugene Danzanvilliers and seaholly. 
Tiger lilies with aster Feltham Blue and snow thoroughwort. 
Magenta Liatris pycnostachya, seaholly, sea-lavender, annual 
silvery argemone with pale-yellow flowers, and buff annual phlox. 
Buddleias with white tassels of stately Cimicifuga foetida simplex. 
Note: Keep tiger lilies away from pink phlox, use with seaholly, 
globe thistle, buddleias, platycodon, Veronica longifolia subsessilis, 
and so forth. 


Combinations Involving Flowering Trees and Shrubs 





Pale sulphur-yellow Harison’s yellow rose, dull blue lupines. 
Harison’s yellow rose, sulphur peony Duchesse de Nemours and 
orange-scarlet Oriental poppy. 

Sweet syringas with early lemon lilies. 

Smoketree, as background for yuccas, bocconia, and lemon holly- 
hocks with dwarf orange-red Lilium elegans in foreground. 

White lilacs with red Darwin tulip Pride of Haarlem. 


Some Effects with Annuals 


Long row of cosmos as a background, next gladioli of rose color with 
lavender-gray Salvia farinacea, in front of that a row of giant mi- 
gnonette, then shell-pink annual phlox faced with dwarf blue agera- 
tum. Simple and effective for a large cutting garden. 

In the perennial border, clumps of nicotiana hybrids in dull pink; 
sulphur-yellow argemone with its silvery leaves, tall blue ageratum, 

Gladiolus primulinus hybrids of orange and yellow, mingled with 
blue annual scabiosa. Must be clumped and not scattered. 

Pink lavatera (annual mallow), face with pale-blue scabiosa, 
heliotrope, shell-pink annual phlox, and ageratum, with a few 
clumps of the pale pink gladiolus Myrtle. 

White lavatera faced with small yellow calla lilies and blue ageratum. 
Dark-blue annual larkspur and orange calendulas. 

Pale-blue annual larkspur, Shirley poppies, and sky-blue nemophila. 
Rose and white annual larkspur with mignonette. 

Deep carmine annual larkspur, buff and lemon dahlias, mignonette 
and white annual phlox. 

Zinnias, dwarf double salmon-rose, faced with ageratum. 

Orange zinnias in front of lavender hardy phlox Eugene Danzan- 
villiers. 

Orange zinnias with brown and yellow annual coreopsis. 

Flesh pink or white zinnias with soft pink stocks and heliotrope. 
Annual asters, late branching shell pink, with scabiosa Azure Fairy. 

Cream and violet stocks, yellow rose Betty or Duchess of Welling- 

ton with annual gypsophila. 

Tall pink snapdragon, Salvia farinacea, dull-pink zinnia and agera- 
tum. 

Tall lemon snapdragons, pink petunia Rosy Morn. 

Deep purple petunias, calendula Nankeen and buff annua! phlox. 
Pink verbenas and blue laceflower (Trachymene caerulea). 





Autumn 


Purple New England Asters, blue cornflowers, orange monbretias 
or calendulas. 

Bronze helenium (Helenium autumnale var. rubrum) and white 
hardy asters. 

Bronze helenium and purple aster for bold effect at a distance. 
White boltonias and yellow helenium for distance. 

Purple New England aster and large dahlia Lemon King. 

Crimson cosmos as a background for pink Japanese anemones, 
faced with mauve hardy asters. 

Sea-lavender with dull pink Sedum spectabile. 

Light-blue monkshood (Aconitum fischeri wilsont), faced with golden 
button chrysanthemums, 

Gray-blue Salvia azurea grandiflora, pink speciosum lilies, blue aster 
Climax and the clear soft pink of aster St. Egwin. 
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IN THE PHOTOGRAPH AT THE LEFT THREE 
BROAD CURVED STEPS IN A DEEP RECESSED 
OPENING LEAD FROM THE ENTRANCE HALL 
DOWN INTO THE LIVING-ROOM. LOOKING 
FROM THE LIVING-ROOM THIS OPENING MAKES 
A PERFECT FRAME FOR THE QUAINT OLD- 
FASHIONED STAIR. THE PHOTOGRAPH BELOW 
AND THE UPPER ONE ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 
ARE OF THE LIVING-ROOM. THE WALLS AND 
CEILINGS OF ROUGH PLASTER IN AN OLD 
WARM GRAY TONE WITH ROUNDING SUR- 
FACE MAKE A SOFT AND MELLOW EFFECT 
OF LIGHT AND SHADE. THE HANGINGS AND 
SOFA COVERING IN THE LIVING-ROOM ARE 
AN OLD RED 
Photographs by Tebbs © Knell, Inc. 
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THE DUNCE-CAP SHADES ON THE WALL 
SCONCES ARE OF VIVID COLORED BATIK 
WITH A PREDOMINANCE OF OLD BLUE. 
THE LITTLE WOODWORK USED IS OF SOFT 
PINE TREATED AND WAXED TO THE TONE 
OF VERY OLD WOOD. ALL THE LIGHTING 
FIXTURES AND HARDWARE ARE OF HAND- 
WROUGHT IRON SPECIALLY MADE FOR THIS 
HOUSE. THE FIREPLACE IN THE LIVING- 
ROOM IS BUILT OF WEATHERED LIME- 
STONE IN VARYING TONES OF BUFF AND 
3RAY THAT BLEND WITH THE WALLS. 
THE RAILED OPENING BETWEEN THE 
LIVING-ROOM AND DINING-ROOM IS AN 
INTERESTING FEATURE 
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A DOUBLE DIANTHUS PLUMARIUS FOUR YEARS OLD AND FULL FOUR FEET BROAD WITH OVER FOUR HUNDRED BLOOMS AND COUNTLESS 


UNOPENED BUDS 


THE HARDY PINK 


Still a Favorite after Twenty Centuries of Cultivation 


MONG garden 
flowers there 

are few, or none per- 
haps, that have seen 
longer service than 
the hardy pinks. The 
very name dianthus, 
‘Jove’s flower,’ 
might well indicate 
that even in ancient 
times the delightful 
fragrance of the pink 
and the somewhat 
fragile beauty of its 
more primitive forms 
had found it a place 
of high favor. In fact 
one or more species of the pink are known to 
have been in cultivation for upwards of twenty 
centuries, and though the tide of its popularity 
has ebbed and flowed at the unaccountable 
dictates of the whimsical Dame, the many 
references to it by the poets of all ages show 
that at no time has it been entirely lost sight 


of. 
Spenser knew the ‘Coronations, worne of 





DIANTHUS CAESIUS 


BY JOHN L. REA 


Paramours’ and Milton the ‘white pink and 
pansy freakt with jet.’ By the time of Queen 
Elizabeth several forms were commonly found 
and while classifying his material according 
to seasons in his essay ‘Of Gardens’ we find 
Francis Bacon writing, ‘In May and June come 
pinks of all sorts, especially the blush pinks.’ 

In the early nineteenth cen- 
tury the interest in pinks reached 
a curious intensity amounting 
indeed to a veritable ‘pink 
craze.’ Special pink shows were 
held, where the great rivals 
aimed, with their fancy ‘mule 
pinks,’ ‘laced pinks,’ and pico- 
tees, to put each other down. 
Though this furious popularity 
of the earlier years of the century 
died down to a great extent, 
there are still in cultivation two 
famous old named _ varieties 
which attest the fact that, even 





sity to bloom itself to death has well nigh led 
to its utter extinction, and the other the well 
known white, Mrs. Sinkins —she with the 
more or less consistently broken calyx and the 
greenish tinge to her petals. Those interested 
in these older forms will find seed of the Mrs. 
Sinkins listed in almost any catalogue. The 
few plants I have came from a 
packet of seed and are apparent- 
ly true to description. The 
Napoleon III, however, is harder 
to come at. | confess I have no 
plant of it and though | have 
searched diligently through 
many lists | have as yet not 
been able to find it offered. 
Those fortunate enough to pos- 
sess it should treasure it care- 
fully, for it has become rare 
indeed. 

Once last summer | thought 
for a brief moment that | had 


so, interest in pinks was not 
altogether lost. One of these is 
the glorious red flowered Na- 
poleon III whose tragic propen- 


DIANTHUS PLUMARIUS 
WITH PETALS OF UN- 
USUALSUBSTANCE AND 
TEXTURE AND CLEAR 
RICH COLOR 


found it thriving in the front 
yard flower-bed of an old farm- 
house. There was a plant with 
a great sheaf of the most glorious 
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red pinks imaginable on stems a 
foot and a half tall. But, alas — 
closer inspection revealed an utter 
lack of fragrance, and | had al- 
ways heard that the Napoleon 
III was quite as well known for 
its fragrance as for its color. 
Yes, I obtained cuttings, every 
one of which rooted and im- 
mediately went about sending up 
stalks full of buds. In passing the 
farmhouse two months later my 
eye caught the same glorious 
color, and I know that even 
though it may not be Napoleon 
III, it was well worth the effort 
of obtaining. I imagine now that 
it is most likely Dianthus cruentus. 
The leaves are unlike either of the 
commoner garden species, Dian- 
thus plumarius or Dianthus cary- 
opbyllus, being rich green in color, 
and its stalks dark red in hue. 
It can hardly be one of the China 
or Indian pinks, for they are 
biennials and this is a true peren- 
nial. 

As I have just intimated, so far 
as the usual garden pinks are con- 
cerned, they are divided into two 
great groups. To the plumarius 
section belong the so-called Scotch 
pinks, originally natives of central 
Europe, I am told, including the 
plumed or feathered pinks and the pheasant’s 
eye, while the caryophyllus has given us the 
whole tribe of carnations in their wonderful 
diversity of form and color. 

The original caryophyllus is commonly 
supposed to be a native of the Mediterranean 
regions, particularly of Italy, though it is to 
be found growing apparently wild in certain 
other localities, notably in several places in 
England, where it appears as a stray from 
the plantations of some enthusiastic gardener 
of the time of the Roman occupation — at 
least so some of us like to think. The carnation 
proper has come to be thought of generally 
strictly as a greenhouse flower or a one or two 
season plant at the longest in the garden. In 
a measure this belief is well founded, for it is 








ONE-YEAR PLANTS OF DIANTHUS DELTOIDES ON THE STUDIO TERRACE 


probable that many of the florist’s favorites 
would prove quite helpless in the open. Yet 
certain strains are hardy enough to be con- 
sidered true perennials — as witness the old 





A VASE OF HARDY PINKS INCLUDING BORDER 

CARNATIONS, PHEASANTS. EYES, CHEDDAR 

PINKS, GRENADIN, MARDIN PINKS, ALWOOD 

PINKS AND DOUBLE SCOTCH PINKS, AS WELL AS 

LORD LYON AND MRS. SINKINS, NAMED VARIE- 
TIES OF DIANTHUS PLUMARIUS 


AN EXAMPLE OF THE HARDY BORDER CARNA- 
TION, DIANTHUS CORYBYLLUS (LEFT) 


TWO VARIETIES OF ALWOOD BROS.’ NEW PINK, 
DIANTHUS ALWOODI (RIGHT) 
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clove pink, whose ancestry is 
identical with that of the green- 
house types yet which is universal- 
ly thought of as preéminently a 
flower for the garden. 

But in truth there is a far wider 
field from which to choose, and 
most of our American gardens 
are only beginning to draw upon 
it. I refer particularly to what the 
English gardeners call the Hardy 
Border Carnations. Several years 
ago I decided to do some experi- 
menting on my own account, and 
purchased a packet of seeds said 
to contain those of both the so- 
called border carnations and pico- 
tees. I was not a little surprised 
to find the seedlings come through 
the first winter with undiminished 
ranks and now that they have 
reached, in their original numbers, 
the respectable age of four years, 
I am ready to go in for much 
larger plantations of them. They 
not only survived the rigors of 
a northern New York winter, but 
each summer in their season, a 
little later than that of the Scotch 
pinks, have given a great wealth 
of bloom, and furnished scattered 
flowers throughout the whole 
summer and autumn. The vase 
on my desk boasts several brilliant 
scarlet flowers yet, and to-day is the twentieth 
of November. The colors included an almost 
unbelievable range. There were singles and 
doubles of excellent form in whites and selfs, 
i.e. solid colors, in several tones of pink, reds 
from a brilliant scarlet to an almost pure 
purple, and one plant with truly yellow flowers. 
Several turned out to be ‘flakes’ or ‘bizarres,’ 
having white grounds striped or barred with 
a single color in the former, and two contrast- 
ing colors in the latter. The difference between 
a picotee and a flake is that in the case of a 
picotee the petals are ‘laced’ or banded along 
the outer edge with the contrasting color. 
Now that the garden pink is experiencing a 
decided return to favor, to say nothing of the 
desirability of these (Continued on page 302) 
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I. THE FLAGGED COURT BACK OF THE ‘WHITE COTTAGE. THE GATE LEADING INTO THE 
‘HERMITAGE’ GARDENS SHOWS AT THE RIGHT 


TWo WAYSIDE COTTAGES IN 


EasT ANGLIA 
The Story of Their Remodeling 
BY KATHRINE MORRISON 


UDGED by their appearance, these two 
old cottages are decidedly not twins. Yet 
they are inseparable. The passer-by cannot 
help including them in the same glance. And, 
if he happens to be a newcomer to that tiny 
misnamed village of Ugley in Essex, he will be 
sure to take a long second look — for these two 
cottages have a charm and a character which 
is exceptional even in that locality of surpass- 
ing architectural quaintness. 
To find them, you must strike off the main 


road and turn down a lane. The cottages are 
first seen at an angle at which the higher gabled 
front wing of the ‘Hermitage’ appears to loom 
above the low irregular roof-line of the ‘White 
Cottage.’ On nearer approach, it is seen that 
the cottages do not stand one behind the other; 
only the kitchen premises of the ‘Hermitage’ 
overlap one wing of its neighbor. This prox- 
imity makes them seem to belong to one an- 
other. The larger grounds of the one enclose 
the smaller garden-space of the other. 


Yet never were close neighbors so unlike. 
The ‘Hermitage’ is a half-timbered house. 
This type of construction, together with the 
projecting front porch and the high-pitched 
roof, give it an effect of verticality, although it 
is only two storeys high. The ‘White Cottage’ 
is a study of horizontal lines. They are on 
different levels, because it is a composite house, 
made up of two original workmen’s cottages 
and one added wing. 

This oddly assorted pair differ as greatly in 
the method of their remodeling as in their ex- 
teriors. The outer shell of the ‘White Cottage’ 
has hardly been altered. Here and there a bay 
window has been thrown out. Better doors and 
casements have been substituted, but the 
general outline is very much the same as it 
always was. On the other hand, the ‘Hermit- 
age’ has been not so much converted as trans- 
formed. 

If some of the humble village-folk who once 
lived there were to revisit the old place after 
years of absence, they would surely think that 
their eyes were playing them strange tricks. 
No matter how greatly the home of their child- 
hood might have been idealized by distance 
lending enchantment to the view, the house 
as it is to-day would far outstrip their fondest 
memories. 

Should they overcome their amazement 
sufficiently to unlatch the gate, they would 
find themselves in a trim green forecourt. 
They would search in vain for the two front 
doors that once led into two diminutive cot- 
tages. The space once occupied by these doors 
has been hidden by a charmingly designed half- 
timbered porch that rises from ground to roof. 

What would these bewildered pilgrims find 
inside, if some friendly guide could prevail on 
them to enter? They would be as puzzled by 


2. THE TWO-STORIED FRONT PORCH 
OF THE ‘HERMITAGE’ IS COMPOSED 


OF A HALLWAY BELOW AND A 
SMALL BEDROOM ABOVE 
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the changes within as by those without. It 
might take them a few moments before they 
grasped the fact that the lofty central hall, 
leading from the entrance vestibule, was really 
the place they had once called home. ‘Home’ 
then meant two self-contained cottages com- 
posed, each, of two small low rooms, one above 
the other. All of these dividing partitions have 
been removed. In fact, the interior, comprising 
the whole of both cottages, has been literally 
scooped out, leaving nothing but the outer 
walls and the ancient arched timbers of the 
roof. 

The space thus gained has been used to the 
best advantage. What confronts the eye to-day 
is a fine apartment of imposing dimensions. 
The whitewashed walls and abundant light 





3. ASIN THE MEDIAVAL HALL, THE 

FIREPLACE IN THE LIVING-ROOM OF 

THE ‘ HERMITAGE IS A PRINCIPAL 
FEATURE 


from several casement-windows makes this 
hall a bright, home-like place, counteracting 
that impression of solemnity bordering on 
gloom which one is apt to feel in extremely 
lofty apartments furnished in oak. 

Indeed, oak furniture seems almost impera- 
tive in rooms with arched ceilings of exposed 
oak beams and rafters. Here the demand has 
been fully and discriminatingly met. The 
waxed parquet floor repeats the grain of the 
timber aloft. A massive oak cupboard stands 
against one of the walls. Oaken benches. are 
drawn up near the great open fireplace, and 
meals are served on a highly polished gate- 
legged table — dark texture proclaiming its 
age. . 





5. BEHIND THE ‘HERMITAGE’ IS A 
GARDEN THAT STARTS AS A FORMAL 
FLAGGED COURT, CONTINUES AS A 
LAWN AND ENDS AS A ROSE GARDEN 


MARCH 1925 
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4. THE FIREPLACE IN THE LIVING-ROOM OF THE ‘WHITE COTTAGE.’ THE CAST-IRON 
FIREBACK DISPLAYS THE ROYAL COAT-OF-ARMS 


At one end of the hall an entirely new wing 
has been thrown on. It contains a spacious 
drawing-room with a bedchamber above. 

The remodeling of the ‘Hermitage’ — a 
grouping of rooms round a central hall — has 
been made to conform to the early English 
tradition of house planning. In the very dawn 
of domestic architecture in Britain, the hall 
appears, not as the chief apartment, but as the 
only apartment. The whole daily round of 
family life took place within its four walls. 
It served for all purposes except the cooking — 
which was done outside, usually under a 
separate roof and later in kitchens adjoining 





the hall. With the growth of civilization and 
its amenities, various rooms were added, such 
as bedchambers, ‘bowers,’ and the ‘with- 
drawing-room.’ This latter is fittingly repre- 
sented in the ‘Hermitage’ by the cheery 
though extremely modern drawing-room. 
These rooms were generally connected with 
one end of the hall. In copying this arrange- 
ment, the ‘Hermitage’ has been true to type. 
Also, in the early English house the kitchen 
was invariably reached through the other end 
of the hall. Here too, the ‘Hermitage’ has 
adopted the traditional plan. A door leads 
directly into the kitchen from the hall, which 
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is the dining-room as well as the living-room. 
Above the kitchen is the maid’s bedchamber. 
These two rooms once formed a third inde- 
pendent cottage. 

In the medieval hall, the door into the 
kitchen was hidden by carved wooden ‘screens’ 
placed a few feet inside the hall. The space 
above afforded accommodation for a min- 
strels’ gallery, reached by a corkscrew stair- 
case. In the ‘Hermitage’ there are no screens, 
but a fine oak staircase leads up to a balcony. 
It runs round two sides of the hall at half its 
height, and gives access to all the bedrooms. 

In the arrangement of staircase and balcony, 
great liberties have been taken with tradition. 
Equally unconventional is the treatment of the 
open fireplace, which, as in any self-respecting 
English hall, is a principal feature. The ingle- 
nooks on each side have been retained. But 
above the plain oak beams which form the 
lintel is an imposing overmantel. Obviously it 
is a modern creation made out of an old pan- 
eled cupboard. A narrow ledge in front of this 
paneling accommodates a couple of tall vases. 
This effective scheme of decoration has been 
completed by two large trays of beaten. brass 
that have been placed on the very top of the 
woodwork. They are on a level with a case- 
ment window and so their shiny surfaces catch 
and transmit the reflections of the afternoon 
sun. 

To pass from this lofty hall into the living- 
room of the ‘White Cottage’ is to gain a strik- 
ing impression of the contrast in character of 
these two houses. The keynote of this second 
living-room is its intimacy. Here there is no 





6. THE ‘WHITE COTTAGE’ IS A COM- 
POSITE HOUSE MADE UP OF THREE 
ORIGINAL COTTAGES 


7+ THE MINIATUREITALIAN GARDEN 
OFFERS EVERY TEMPTATION FOR 
AFTERNOON SIESTAS OR TEA PARTIES 


attempt at impressiveness; nor any effort to 
carry out an ancient tradition, adapting it to 
modern conditions. The room is the tradi- 
tional living-room of the old English cottage. 
It would be recognizable as such without any 
of the artistic embellishments which so hap- 
pily emphasize the fact. There is the usual low 
ceiling, the casement windows encircled by 
clambering creepers, and the big open fire- 
place. Under the mantelpiece is the frilled 
valance seen in hundreds of cottage homes. 
Only this particular valance is made of printed 
linen of an exceptionally attractive pattern. 
The same material has been used for the cur- 
tains and the coverings of several roomy arm- 
chairs. 

Since these cottages were raised, about 
twenty years ago, from their status of work- 
men’s dwellings to that of homes for more 
leisurely folk, successive owners have very 
naturally added their own contributions of 
beauty and comfort. The living-room of the 
‘White Cottage’ has benefited by these pro- 
gressive improvements perhaps more than 
any other apartment. One inmate — a doctor 
— was responsible for the parquet floor, an- 
other for the cast-iron fireback that lends such 
distinction to the fireplace. The contribution 
of the present owners, Mr. and Mrs. T. B. 
Hart, has been in the form of exceedingly ap- 
propriate furnishings and fittings. Practically 
all the furniture is of mellow walnut of the 
Queen Anne period. One piece — a desk of ex- 
quisite proportions — shows every sign of 
having been made by some expert village- 
carpenter of long ago. It harmonizes perfectly 
with its present setting. So does the array of 
ancient pewter mugs that lines the mantel and 
the collection of old Irish glass tastefully assem- 
bled in a hanging corner-cupboard. 

In the middle of this room, cutting it almost 
in half, is what appears to be a commodious 
closet. If the visitor (Continued on page 306) 
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THE ARCHITECTS CONTRIBUTION IN PLANNING 


THE HOUSE 


His Chief Contribution: His Ability to Unify all the Elements into an Harmonious Result 
BY THOMAS P. ROBINSON 


E have a department in that branch 

of our office which has to do with 
domestic architecture which might be called 
the Psycho-analytical Department. It is the 
business of this department to find out all the 
hidden or secret desires of a client and to 
record these on a chart for the use of the 
designers. These records correspond to the 
secret information of the Department of 
Public Safety in foreign capitals. They 
contain all those items of intimate family 
revelation which make the client an open book 
to the man who is designing his house. It is 
hardly necessary to say that this information 
is kept strictly private because much of it is of 
a nature that might disrupt the status quo of 
the family and social life of the people con- 
cerned, 

It may reasonably be asked, with so great 
risk attending the maintenance of such a 
department, why not omit the department? 
There are two reasons why not. First, and 
very important, a psycho-analytical something 
is a present necessary vogue and if one risks 
a little to be in the fashion, one risks much 
more to be out of it. Second, and even more 
important, the department serves the very 
useful purpose of helping the client formulate 
all these ideas about the prospective house 
concerning which he is often inarticulate. 

If it is a fact, as | believe, that a client’s 


Wyck in Germantown, Pennsylvania, 

represents what has been called the Sec- 

ond Period of native work. It represents 

the advance toward sophistication. AI- 

though it has an integrity of its own, the 

simplicity and directness of the earlier 
period are less apparent 
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Pail Revere House, Boston, built about 
1675, 1s typical of our earliest exam- 
ples of native domestic architecture. It 
1s strongly reminiscent of English work, 
and its chief characteristics of directness 
and simplicity are the result of straight- 
forward methods of construction 





The Greene House in Winchester, 
Massachusetts, was based on the exam- 
ples of our earliest work because the 
characteristics of the Greene family 
were best represented by this style. The 
house interprets the spirit and does not 
imitate any particular example 
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proper share in the new house is a clear and 
full written statement of his genuine require- 
ments, then it is equally a fact that the archi- 
tect can help him write it. Because,sof course, 
the architect, though he may not know in 
advance what these requirements are, does 
very well know what form he desires a state- 
ment of them to take. He can help the client 
to discover what it is he wants to say and, 
further, how best to say it. 

‘I want my dining-room to be fifteen feet 
wide and twenty feet long,’ writes down the 
owner. 

‘You mean, don’t you,’ insinuates the 
architect, ‘that you want your dining-room to 
contain three hundred square feet?’ 

‘It’s not far from the same thing, is it?’ 

‘Three hundred square feet — about,’ writes 
down the architect. 

‘About? Well, it can vary a little.’ 

‘Either way?’ 

“I suppose so.’ 

‘That’s lucky,’ admits the architect. ‘Be- 
cause in getting it related properly to the 
other rooms of the house, it helps a lot to 
know that it can vary a little in both size and 
shape.’ 

‘After all what I want is a dining-room that 
serves the purpose.’ 

‘Exactly!’ 

And anyone can (Continued on page 310) 


The Lillie House at Chestnut Hill, 
Massachusetts, is easily recognizable 
as based on Second Period work. 
Nevertheless, due to its locality and in- 
dividual family requirements it varies 
by a wide margin from precedent 
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Florence M. Hendershot 


THE RESIDENCE OF HENRY TENNY, ESQ. 
Winnetka, Illinois 
RUSSELL S. WALCOTT, ARCHITECT 
THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE REAR OF THE HOUSE WITH THE LONG WINDOWS 


OPENING FROM THE LIVING-ROOM AND DINING-ROOM. THE COMBINATION OF 


THE SIDING WITH THE WHITEWASHED BRICKS LAID UNEVENLY IS VERY PLEASING 
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THE HOUSE OF A. C. DIEFFENBACH, ESQ. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
KILHAM, HOPKINS & GREELEY, ARCHITECTS 
A HOUSE OF SIMPLE DETAIL AND GOOD PROPORTIONS WITH A CAREFULLY 


WORKED-OUT PLAN. THE COMBINATION OF BEDROOM WITH CONNECTING 
SLEEPING-PORCH, DRESSING-ROOM AND BATH MAKES AN IDEAL SUITE 
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Charles Darling 
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A VIEW TOWARD THE GATE AT THE BACK OF THE GARDEN 


PLANTING OTHER PEOPLE’S GARDENS 


The City Garden 
BY MRS. FRANCIS KING 


HE problem with which we deal this in town, and on country place and the farm _ the plant subjects suited to conditions here. 

month is one of the most troublesome of has been so great during the past few years What I should like the owner of such a gar- 
any in gardening —the city garden. The that the city-dweller, seeing and loving these, den as this to have, what | think he could have, 
first requirements for a good garden are good _feels that he will, he must have a garden near __is an outburst of color in spring, touches of 
soil, air, and sun. Soil can be arranged for him at any cost or trouble. There are now color in various parts of the garden in mid- 
within the confines of three walls as here, but —_ two large societies here whose fine work bears | summer and autumn, and a certain amount of 
what of air and sun? Walls already in place out this contention, the Society of Little green ground-cover — yes, wall-covering too 
affect these. We may put into our gardens the Gardens in Philadelphia, the City Gardens — for the whole year round. It is well-nigh 
stoutest, finest plants, wistfully hoping that Club of New York. These have to do with impossible to pack flowers in as closely as we 
the bonemeal, the natural fertilizer, the good _ city gardens only; and those who need special shall do here and have any specially good 
earth we have supplied may do the work. advice should seek them out. winter effect in evergreens; even dwarfs take 
Alas, these things are not enough! If all wind We will suppose that the house terrace in too much space. And I am thinking now of 
is cut off, if no sunlight during any hour is this plan lies tothe east; that tothe south isa _— this garden as belonging to a busy house- 
granted to these plants, if what air there is be wall sufficiently high to keep out almost all owner who has but a short time each summer 
filled with soot and dust, we cannot expect sun. Some sunlight in the afternoon will be | away from town. 


these objects of our delight to flourish exceed- —_ this garden’s portion, but only some. This is In planning the planting here my thoughts 
ingly. A half-hearted existence is usually all disheartening when we know that morning have often turned to that city garden in Rich- 
that can be expected from them. sun is the tonic sun for most plants. Our busi- mond, the garden of the Poe Shrine, as it is 

Well then, why make a city garden? Be- ness is, then, first to say what sort of a garden _ called. That garden has much the proportion 


cause the general spreadof gardeningin suburb, __ this is to be for its owner, and next to supply __ of this; but the design is different. Back of the 
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THIS SMALL CITY GARDEN, SHADED BY NEIGHBORING BUILDINGS AND TWO TREES-OF-HEAVEN WITHIN ITS BOUNDARIES, MUST BE PLANTED 
WITH STURDY SHADE-LOVING PLANTS 














AT THE RIGHT IS A DETAILED PLANT- 
ING PLAN OF BED A, AND BELOW OF 
BED B. IT WILL BE NOTICED ON THE 
GENERAL PLAN THAT THE OTHER 
TWO CORRESPONDING BEDS HAVE 
THE SAME PLANTS BUT WITH THE 
ARRANGEMENT REVERSED 


low old-fashioned house in Richmond two 
little brick walks run flanking a turfed ivy- 
edged oblong, connecting the house with an 
oval platform of brick, in the centre of which is 
a brimming fountain. Delicate old garden- 
benches stand on this platform. To the left as 
one looks toward the house is a high wall, with 
a narrow border of gay flowers below it. To 
the right a house-wall is also ivy-hung, with a 
similar flower-border; but all the rest is ivy- 
bordered green. There is such quiet in this 
simple treatment of a small city-garden that 
one longs for ivy further north. This we must 
forego; but there are substitutes, and the best 
of them in evergreen creepers or ground-cov- 
ers are euonymus and myrtle. Let us then use 
these green things freely in the garden to be 
planted here. Though the low square-clipped 
hedge indicated is supposed to be Thunberg’s 
barberry, common myrtle (Vinca minor) might 
easily replace it as a border, a narrow border 
for every bed on this plan. There would be in 
this case the double advantage of less care 
and finer and more permanent green. 

Myrtle, too, is specified as a ground cover. 
There are those who will say ‘If a ground cover, 
why not the Japanese pachysandra (Pachysan- 
dra terminalis)?’ Not for me. If there is one 
plant I thoroughly dislike it is this dull refuge of 
the unthinking gardener. Used as a carpet it 
fails to interest me either through its leaf-forms 
or its color; and its even monotony injures 
for me every foreground in which it appears. 

Since the shrub-althea or Rose-of-Sharon 
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does not object to shade, eight of these, prefer- 
ably such varieties as Carnea Plena or Boule de 
Feu, both pinkish, should be set as shown in the 
beds and borders. Forsythia intermedia spec- 
tabilis with a bright planting below of daffodil 
Cynosure will give a gay touch to the garden’s 
end nearest the house; and forsythias and the 
same daffodils may well flank the gate at the 
farther end. These daffodils should be inter- 
planted with ferns as indicated on the plan. 
The uncurling fronds of the latter will serve to 
mask the drying daffodil foliage as well as to 
provide a nice green for the summer in those 
parts of the borders. 

All the lilies named for the plan will do well 
in shade. So will the two annuals, the gera- 
nium and the lemon verbena. Clematis recta 
flourishes for me in dense shade, in fact verv 
near tree roots; its early green and its later 
cream-white bloom will look well with all 
about it here; and after the drying flowers are 
cut away the bush itself — though this is a 
perennial, not a shrub — will give an excellent 
effect in such a garden as this. The three 
varieties of lilies specified should grow and 
bloom freely in city gardens; the tiger lily (L. 
tigrinum) blooming in late July or early 
August, L. auratum, that magnificent one from 
Japan, following in bloom, and L. henryi, the 
Chinese lily of more recent introduction, 
showing its charming nodding apricot-col- 
ored flowers in late August or early September. 
The two phloxes will not offend if near the two 
later-blooming lilies, and the flowers in the 
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four beds will look well with all their neighbors 
against walls and fences. Peonies are to be 
used mainly for their good foliage; if flowers 
are produced so much the better; but no costly 
tubers should be bought for such a place as 
this, considering their uncertain future. 

All the gay spring color, except for the 
yellow glow of daffodils below forsythias, is 
concentrated in the four central beds. In 
order to get much variety and bright com- 
binations of color very little space is left in 
the beds for each subject; but if things are 
packed closely in, the succession of bloom is 
practically assured and a nice picture will be 
had throughout the spring and summer. The 
arrangement of the borders is freer with long 
drifts of lilies, of phloxes, of ferns. The plant- 
ing of the two beds as shown is to be repeated 
or practically repeated in the two others of the 
same size. Wherever myrtle and euonymus 
are used a lively green will eventually ensue 
for winter pleasure, but aside from this no 
provision has been made for anything but a 
pretty or dignified effect of flowers and foliage 
for the summer, beginning very early and con- 
cluding late. The aconite’s tall shafts of violet 
—and unless the variety Wilsoni is procured 
no such shafts will materialize — will bring 
rich color into this small garden far into Octo- 
ber; later than that the evergreen foliage of 
the two plants named above will be the only 
solace — but a true one after the plants are 
well started on their respective level or up- 
ward ways. 
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REVERE, PAUL, 1735 — 1818. Revolutionary 
patriot, gold and silversmith, bell founder, engraver 
and proprietor of large copper-rolling works, was 
the son of the French Huguenot silversmith, Apollos 
Rivoire, who came to Boston as a young man. His 
mother was Deborah Hitchborn, a New Englander, 
which probably accounts for the anglicized spelling 
of the name. The father died when Paul was nine- 
teen years of age and left him the management of a 
silver shop which became the most fashionable 
establishment of its kind in Boston. It is not 
generally known that Paul Revere designed book- 
plates and prints, the most famous of the latter 
being that commemorating the ‘Boston Massacre’ 
of 1770, and that he was also the engraver of the 
earliest currency of Massachusetts. All his works 
have a special interest because of the part he took 
in the stirring times in which he lived; but his 
silverware has a distinct artistic value of its own and 
is equally notable for the excellence of its design and 
the skill of its workmanship. 

RIB. A skeleton arch which | 
is part of the framework that 
supports a vault. It frequently 
projects from the surface of the 
vault, and is usually orna- 
mented with a moulding or with 
sculpture. When the rib itself is not visible, the 
edge at which two surfaces of a vault meet is 
called the groin. 

RIDGEPOLE. The topmost roof-timber into 
which the rafters are fastened. It forms the ridge of 
a sloping roof. 

RISER. The upright face or structure of a step 
connecting two treads of a stair. 

ROCOCO. A type of ornament consisting of 
carved, painted, or sculptured scrolls, foliage, rock, 
shell, and animal forms applied in an unsymmetrical 
and extravagant manner. It originated in the 
Louis XIV style and was developed through the 
Louis XV period with ever-increasing freedom. It 
was inorganic, meaningless, and entirely unrelated 
to structural forms but, employed as it was in many 
sumptuous houses, it was more or less significant of 
a social life of sophistication and splendor. It 
pervaded interior as well as exterior decoration, 
painting, engraving, porcelain, furniture, and the 
many other intimate accessories of a cultivated so- 
ciety. 

ROMAN ARCHITECTURE. Whereas the 
architecture of Egypt was one of temples and monu- 
ments; that of Chaldea and Assyria, fortresses and 
fortress-like palaces; of Greece, temples and public 
buildings; that of imperial Rome, because of the rapid 
expansion of power and the accumulation of wealth, 
consisted of every variety of structure — temples, 
palaces, basilicas, amphitheaters, baths, aqueducts, 
fortresses, triumphal arches, and bridges. It begins 
with the true arch and the walls of ‘Cyclopean 
masonry’ built by the early inhabitants of central 
Italy, the Etruscans, This first period came to a 
close about 300 B.c, The three hundred years 
following is often called the Greek period because 
the influence of Greek art came to be predominant; 
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indeed, at its height, most of the architects in Rome 
were Greeks. The period of greatest activity, how- 
ever, was, of course, the imperial period from about 














50 B.C, to 350 A.D. During this there was a strong 
eastern influence which finally culminated under 
Constantine (272-337 A.D.) and overweighed every 
other when the capital was moved to Byzantium, 
renamed Constantinople. 

From the Etruscans the Romans inherited the 
arch, a type of construction which in time led to 
entirely new architectural forms. From the Greeks 
they got the orders. These they treated with such 
originality that they are distinguished from their 
models as Roman Doric, Roman Ionic, and Roman 
Corinthian. The difference lay in their proportions 
and in their ornamentation which was abundant 
and boldly, rather than delicately, carved. Perhaps 
because it lent itself best to vigorous enrichment, the 
Roman Corinthian became the favorite order. The 
acanthus leaf which forms part of it was very widely 
used; in fact, richly carved in scroll form, as in the 
illustration, it is one of the chief characteristics of 
Roman ornament. In addition to the orders bor- 
rowed outright, they developed two new orders of 
their own, the Tuscan and the Composite. Though 
they copied and used the Greek column and lintel 
construction, they also applied the column and en- 
tablature as a purely decorative facing on walls and 
piers, a procedure entirely unknown to the Greeks. 

The Romans were preéminently engineers. Their 
public baths and basilicas were models of successful 
planning and their heating and plumbing appliances 
were remarkably developed. They had also an 
extraordinary knowledge of building materials for, 
unlike the Greeks who were limited to marble, they 
had terra cotta, limestone, tufa and peperino (both 
of volcanic origin), brick, sand, and clay. They 
revolutionized wall construction by their invention 
of concrete. With it they were able to build groined 
vaults and great domes, and so span distances that 
could not be spanned with the old’ construction. 
Instead of columned halls, as in Egypt, instead of 
narrow structures, as in Greece, vast unencumbered 
interiors now appeared. Their custom of facing 
concrete work externally with stone, brick, or stucco, 
and internally with marble, alabaster, mosaic, and 
mural painting, made for the famed luxury and 
magnificence of Roman imperial life. The most 
important vaulted building was the Pantheon in 
Rome built by Hadrian (117-138 .D.). 

ROMANESQUE ARCHI- 
TECTURE. The architecture of 
Western Europe that rose from 
the Roman and immediately pre- 
ceded the Gothic. It was almost 
entirely an ecclesiastical architecture, first appear- 
ing about the gth Century but not reaching its 
full development until the 11th and 12th Cen- 
turies. The fall of imperial Rome (A.D. 475) was 
followed in Western Europe by confusion in archi- 
tecture as well as in politics. It was about 
five hundred years before the important Euro- 
pean nations emerged. Not until two hundred 
years later did a real and lasting impulse in 
building become apparent. During all this time, 
however, the ruins of Rome remained to influence 
what little building was carried on. In fact, new 
buildings were erected on the Roman foundations or, 
more frequently, important parts of the original 
structures were removed to serve in other places. 
In this way, the old largely affected the character 
of the new. Just as the languages of Italy, France, 
and Spain—the Romance languages—were de- 
veloped from the Latin, so the architecture of the 
countries at one time under Roman dominion 
was developed from the Roman and interpreted 
according to the individual genius of each coun- 





try — Italy, Germany, France, England and 
Spain. Finally, when in the 11th and 12th 
Centuries the great Romanesque cathedrals and 
monasteries were built, they presented a group of 
styles distinct from any that came before. Early 
Romanesque is characterized by sturdy walls, 
round arches and vaults, stumpy columns or mas- 
sive piers, roughly carved capitals in enormous 
variety, and vigorous ornament. But all Roman- 
esque varies considerably. In central Italy where 
the classic tradition was strong, we find, in the 
later period, richness and delicacy of ornament; 
in Southern Italy, a strong Byzantine influence; 
in Northern Italy, on the other hand, a freer 
and rougher type. In France, though the South 
holds to the Roman features, the pointed arch 
(probably through the Saracens) makes its appear- 
ance, while in the North the influence of the ponder- 
ous arches and rich fagades of the Normans reaches 
across the channel to England. Spanish Romanesque 
shows a distinct French influence, but German, with 
its circular and octagonal turrets and its rich carving 
in shafts and capitals, is strongly individual. The 
mature style is remarkable for the experimental use 
of a new principle in construction (the equilibrium of 
opposed forces in masonry instead of massive 
stability) and the increasing use of the pointed arch 
which leads to the Gothic. 

ROOF. The cover 
of a building. There 
are four main influences 
in roof design: climate, 
available covering ma- 
terial, the area to be 
covered, and appear- 
ance. Except in rain- peal soo 
less climates, roofs al- 
ways slope more or less 
to shed water and snow. Flat roofs require a con- 
tinuous covering like clay, metal or tar. A roof made 
of small overlapping pieces like shingles, slates, or tiles, 
requires considerable slope if it is to be water-proof, 

Early American ideas of roofs were largely brought 
from England and from Holland. But the slate of 
the English and tile of the Dutch gave way before 
the enormous lumber resources of the new country; 
wooden houses with wooden shingles became an 
accepted type. To-day a very wide choice of roofing 
material is offered the builder. Among these wooden 
shingles are, perhaps, the least durable. Asphalt and 
many other specially prepared types of shingles are 
procurable, but though they are more lasting than 
wood, they are not so good for domestic roofing as 
slate, tile, and asbestos. Shingles of copper and 
zinc are also made, but metal is still best employed 
for flat surfaces in sheet form as in Rome. 

The diagram shows the four basic types of roofs 
employed in modern domestic architecture. 

ROSE WINDOW. A circular 
window with mullions radiating from 
the centre; sometimes called a wheel 
window. It was a development of 
the stone tracery which first ap- 
peared in the Romanesque period. 
Originally it was a circular window-frame divided 
into simple geometric forms; but by the 13th 
Century it was treated with such freedom and 
made so elaborate that it became one of the main 
architectural features in such cathedrals as those of 
Reims and Amiens. 

ROSETTE. An ornament in 
the form of a conventionalized 
flower, often a rose. A favorite de- 
vice in architectural design. Some- 
times simple, sometimes very 
elaborate, it is found in the decora- 
tive painting, sculpture, and carving of all styles. 

ROUNDEL. A circular panel, window, or niche. 

RUBBLE. Masonry of undressed, irregularly- 
shaped stone. Also, in the construction of a wall, 
stone fragments mixed with mortar for filling in. 

RUSTICATION. Stone masonry in which the 
joints are recessed and squared, while the face of the 
stone is left rough or is artificially roughened. 
Rustication was a device of Rennaissance archi- 
tecture where it was frequently used in the lower 
stories of a building to add an effect of rugged 
strength. 
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DANERSK FURNITURE as related to the 
three great periods of American design 


R. H. T. Halsey, in his introduction to the handbook describ- 
ing the new American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum, 


gives the clearest summary of the history o 


arts of the American Colonies and the Early Republic that 
has yet been presented. He divides it into three periods: 


First Period: 1630 to 1725 
Second Period: 1725 to 1790 
Third Period: 1790 to 1825 


In making Danersk Furniture in our New 
England factories we have specialized for 
the last ten years in furniture of the First 
and Third Periods. In the Second Period 
we have done little or nothing because of its 
extreme elaboration and Rococo influence of 
ornamentation which, if well done, is the 
most expensive and formal ever devised. 
We have turned rather to the friendly 
forms of the First Period: tavern tables of 
oak, maple and pine; quaint cupboards; dig- 
nified walnut highboys; comfortable Queen 


DANBURY CUPBOARD OF WHITE 
FINISHED IN MELLOW AMBER TONES. 


f the utilitarian 

















Anne chairs and dining groups developed from the choicest 
examples of this era. 

From the Third Period we have selected those delightful forms 
of 18th Century design, with their classic refinement of detail com- 
prised by the American adaptations of Heppelwhite and Chippen- 


dale chairs; Pembroke tables by Duncan Phyfe 
and Sheraton; dining room, bedroom, and lux- 
urious upholstered pieces for the living room. 


These things need no special setting and are 
so direct and genuine that they bring the truth 
of traditions and hidden values of construction 
to all homes where good taste, quaint interest, 
and comfortable dignity are valued. 


Our Chicago and New York salesrooms are 
the only places where Danersk Furniture can be 
seen. Your own dealer or decorator is familiar 
with our productions—all good decorators are. 
They will welcome your personal investigation 
of our furniture, and it is most important that 
you should see this furniture before purchasing 
for your home, if you value correct traditions 
in design. 


WALNUT, 

















FAST ROOM TABLE OF CUBAN 
MAHOGANY, 


DUNCAN PHYFE LIBRARY OR BREAK- 




















A GRACEFUL LAMP TABLE OF WALNUT 


WITH TRUMPET TURNINGS. 


AMERICAN MAPLE CHAIR OF CHIPPEN= 
DALE INFLUENCE AND BUTTERFLY 
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ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION, 383 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Chicago Salesrooms 
315 Michigan Avenue, North 


Opposite the Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


Woo esate anp Retai 
Factories in New England 


Distributor for Southern California 
2869 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 






















OuR HOME BUILDERS’ 
SERVICE BUREAU 


A ‘Blot on the Landscape Removed 
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side. The removal of the elaborate porches and the applied boarding 


_— the countryside are hundreds of houses like the one 
below, built at a time when gewgaws and gimcracks were the and the addition of simple, well-designed porches, a new door, and 
style. At the same time, these houses were built substantially and of blinds, all make this house one upon which the eye can now rest with 
pleasure. 


good materials, in as strong contrast to the flimsy, immediately-after- 
the-war construction as its architecture is to present-day standards. If you have not yet reached the point when you can embark upon the 
This house, located in Niagara Falls, was remodeled by the Home __ great adventure of building, perhaps you know of a house that has a good 
Builders’ Service Bureau without any other structural changes than the location, sound construction, and can be bought for a song. Our Home 
removal of the overpowering dormer, the carrying of the face of the wall Builders’ Service Bureau will be glad to make drawings for you for its re- 


into the peak of the roof and the adding of the small dormers on each modeling. Write for our free booklet which describes our service. 
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NTERTAINING in your own home 

is a pleasure. The service and arrange- 
ments are yours, justas you want them. Your 
house is attractive because you built it and 
it reflects the good taste of your wife and 
yourself. No apologies or explanations of the landlord's mistakes are necessary. 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


is an economic, practical aid to home lovers who want to build this year. 
It furnishes a lower cost structure, and more particularly a moderate 
priced yet perfect woodwork for interior use, whether your choice be 
white enamel or otherwise. Send at once for our fascinating folio on home 
designs and how this wood may be used to your advantage. Copy will be 
sent with our compliments. 


Arkansas Soft Pine Is Trade Marked and Sold by Dealers East of the Rockies 


gs, Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 


in 372 Boyle Building « Little Rock, Arkansas 
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NEW JOURNEYS AROUND THE GARDEN 


OU will remember that you have de- 

cided to enjoy all the snowdrops and 
squills that you can possibly see this spring, 
and buy at least a few next fall so that you can 
have them for your own, before they become 
wholly unobtainable from abroad. Why not 
raise them in this country? We are all waiting 
to hear how this can be done, and even more 
expectantly to buy them when ready. Europe 
is the original home of all our usual spring 
bulbs, and centuries of nursery practice in 
Western Europe cannot be transplanted to 
America by a Federal regulation. Other re- 
gions of the earth add nothing to our hardy 
spring bulbs. The Orient sends Chinese sacred 
lily (form of Narcissus tazetta); Africa has 
winter bloomers as freesia and ixia and sum- 
mer bloomers of the gladiolus type; from Ar- 
gentina come summer bulbs as zephyranthes 
and others less hardy. Our hardy spring bulbs 
were all created in Europe — but how about 
native American hardy early bulbs? Are there 
not many native bulbs of the lily family on our 
continent, and perfectly hardy? There are, 
surely. Cannot they be trained to take the 
place of European immigrants reduced to a re- 
stricted quota? At present this does not seem 
any more reasonable than to train our native 
cow buffalo to take the place of the milk-pro- 
ducing Jersey. The bulbs of the Alps are 
suited to garden conditions, and their wild 
relatives here are not. Neither use of language, 
nor Federal regulation, nor personal suasion in 
the garden can make a trillium into a tulip. 
The latter takes kindly to captivity, the 
trillium does not. This is the first answer to a 
possible craze for native bulbs. The second 
step is to see what we have, and what use can 
be made of them. 

The only American bulbs that really class 
in cultural requirements with squill and 
hyacinth are the camass (camassia). These are 
really very tall scillas with a similar hard black 
coated bulb. They can be packed and shipped 
as any dry bulb, and of late some bulb dealers 
offer them. They grow well in any garden soil, 
live many years, but increase by seed rather 
than by offsets. They are out of the range of 
our journey this month, for they bloom in 
May, and shoot up to heights of a Scilla bifolia 
trying to be an eremurus. The flower is the 
same six-parted star of scilla, usually blue, but 
with one or more stout veins down each petal, 
the blooms from 10 to 100, in a long spire-like 
raceme. They are more dainty and graceful 
than any European bulb, but they bloom in 
the crowded flower-show period of Darwin 
tulips, and get only hasty praise. The best is 
Camassia leichtlini, about 3 feet, in blue, 
purple, white, or creamy yellow. This plant 
will respond to the improving hand of man. 
It is native to the Pacific coast, from British 
Columbia southward. C. quamasb is similar, 
pale blue to white, the larger bulb being edible. 
Usually one petal is separated from the other 


American Wild Spring Bulbs 
BY STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN 





ERYTHRONIUM CALIFORNICUM 


five. C. cusicki has enormous bulbs and a tre- 
mendous amount of leek-like foliage. It bears 
a slender spike of a hundred small pale-blue 
flowers with wavy petals, too small to be in 
scale with the great crop of leaves. C. howelli 
from Oregon, and C. esculenta, from Pennsyl- 
vania to Texas, are mostly museum plants, 
as they are not in gardens nor at present 
offered by dealers. Here is a key to the 
group, but the one you have or once saw is 
probably C. leichtlint. 


Key To CAMASSIA 
Foliage grass-like 
plant 2-3 feet 
flower blue, purple, cream, white, the withered 
flower twisted over the seed pod C. leichtlini 
flower pale blue or white, one petal apart from 
others, withered petals drooping C. guamash 
plant 1 foot 
flower pale blue, open only in afternoon C. 
bowelli 
flower pale blue, small C. esculenta 
Foliage heavy, leek-like 
flower palest blue, petals crinkled C. cusicki 


Wild onions (allium) are also of very easy 
culture, and many species there are through 
North America, but few are really handsome, 
or else they bloom in June or midsummer. 
They are hardy and American, that is all. The 
most unusual one (A. moly, yellow in April) 
comes from Europe, and has so thoroughly 
been dropped from foreign catalogues that no 
embargo can affect it. | am hoping that some 
of our western species may become of use in 
gardens, but they will never take the place of 
scilla. All onions, no matter how decorative, 
have the familiar odor to every part of the 
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plant, and by this odor may be distinguished 
from every other kind of bulb on the earth. 
The little six-pointed stars may be blue, pur- 
ple, or white, in a round cluster (umbel), an 
arrangement copied by few other bulbs. 
Calochortus is the western tulip, with sim- 
ilar but more slender foliage. For sheer ethe- 
real beauty no other bulb on earth can match 
them, but their constitution is also ethereal in 
eastern gardens. The tiny bulb is much like 
that of tulip, and can be shipped easily and 
planted in autumn as are ‘the Dutch bulbs. 
Many of them start leaf growth very early in 
spring and are nipped by late frosts. The 
flower has but three showy petals, the blossom 
erect or drooping, from saucer to bell, but un- 
like most tulips there are several flowers to the 
stem. They come in all the tulip colors, save 
reds, but the period of bloom is late, in late 
June, so even if domesticated they are not 
early spring bulbs. The most northern species, 
as Calochortus elegans, C. nuttalli, C. nitidus, 
are perfectly hardy in New England so 
far as frost is concerned, .but more southern 
sorts, as C. albus, cannot survive our colder 
winters. They can all be grown in cold frames 
and given the protection of dry leaves and 
glass, but they cannot be forced in a warm 
greenhouse. They will never replace easy 
crocus nor the species of tulip as garden plants. 
There are some fifty species, and at least half 
of them can be bought from western dealers at 
little expense. Many have flowered in eastern 
gardens, but it will take years of experiment 
to find out which are really successful. The 
soil requirements are the real difficulty. 
Though many grow in stiff clay in California, 
our colder, wetter, and longer winters make a 
clay soil undesirable. In frames they do well in 
a fibrous potting soil, like our woodland soil, 
but if special beds must be prepared for each 
species they will never be common garden 
flowers. The globe-tulips or fairy lanterns 
(C. albus, and so forth) with nodding globular 
blossoms are certainly not hardy, and must be 
grown under glass cover in the North. They 
are most dainty of all bulbs. Some of the star 
tulips, as C. elegans, are perfectly hardy, of 
tiny clustered three-pointed stars, white, 
tinted green. C. maweanus may prove hardy. 
Some of the mariposa tulips are more striking 
as garden bulbs, and the northern species are 
wholly hardy. C. nuttalli, sego-lily, blue, pink, 
white, like a spotless tigridia, is most worthy of 
further domestication. Try also C. nitidus, 
lilac to white, with a dark spot of blue at the 
base; C. luteus vestae in white to purple, richly 
marked and veined maroon; C. macrocarpus, 
lavender with a green band; C. gunnisonti, pal- 
est blue, with purple base. The yellows, as C. 
clavatus, like a giant three-petaled California 
poppy, are less sturdy in New England, and 
may make leaves but few or no flowers. Their 
native home is more southern than that of the 
purple kinds. The (Continued on page 314) 
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Old Man Winter. 
this Cork lined wall 


has you stopped / 
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‘‘Zero, and the wind from the North. 
Yet my house is as warm as toast.”’ 


This man has winter stopped, outside 
his house. His walls and roof are insulated 
—lined with Armstrong’s Corkboard. Heat 
cannot get through cork as it does through 
ordinary building materials. It stays in- 
side and the cold stays outside. With a 
smaller heating plant the whole house is 
comfortably heated, upstairs and down, at 
a saving of 25% to 30% in the fuel bills. 

Houses built in the ordinary way use too 
much.fuel and their rooms are draughty 
and unevenly heated. You know such 
houses and you don’t want one. Build 
your house so that it will be uniformly 





warm, comfortable and easy to heat. In- 
sulate it with Armstrong’s Corkboard. 

Armstrong’s Corkboard costs no more 
than good lumber. It is easily erected in 
new houses of brick, frame or stucco. In 
old houses it can be nailed against the 
rafters or over the ceiling joists. Takes and 
holds plaster permanently without the use 
of lath. Is slow burning and a positive fire 
retardant. 

Reduce the size of your heating plant, 
save fuel and have a home that is warm in 
winter and cool in summer. Further in- 
formation will be supplied upon request. 


Made in boards 12 inches 
by 32 or 36 inches—from 1 
inch to 3 inches thick 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company 


163 TWENTY-FOURTH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Armstrong’s Corkboard is 
pure cork—the outer bark 
of the cork oak tree 


* Armstrong's 


Nonpareil 


Corkboard Insulation 
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How I Dip IT 


Making a Cold-room — ‘Reducing the Coal ‘Bill — Curtain Secrets 


OR years, our canned fruit 

F had been stored in the cellar. 

When we needed a jar, it had to be 

carried up twelve steps, through 

two doors, and across the kitchen. As jars were 

emptied and washed; they had to be carried 

down again for storage; then next year, up 

again to be filled, down again to be stored, and 
so on, year after year. 

The pantry, opening off the kitchen, is about 
six feet square, with shelves running along one 
side and one end, the door at the other end 
opening in against the other wall. 

In a desperate effort to eliminate those ever- 
lasting cellar trips, we decided to make the 
pantry into a cold-room. The plaster and lath 
were removed, leaving only the outside wall, 
with vertical four-inch studding about sixteen 
inches apart. 

Tongue-and-groove boards were laid hori- 
zontally from the floor to the ceiling, nailed to 
the studding. The four-inch space between 
these boards and the outside wall was packed 
with sawdust. The carpenter would nail on 
boards for about a foot, then pack the space, 
and so on, until the walls were finished. Then 
he put up a tongue-and-groove ceiling four 
inches below the old one, and packed that 
with sawdust. The door was built the same 
way, four inches thick, and packed. 

There is no door or vent in the pantry, and 
with the door closed it is airtight. We leave it 
open at night, keep it tightly shut all day like a 
refrigerator, opening it only when necessary, 
and the pantry is about ten degrees cooler than 
the kitchen, in winter and summer. 

The upper shelves were emptied of dishes 
and other things that could be stored in other 
closets, and as the fruit is canned, or jelly 
made, it is but a step to the pantry, where it 
can be stored on the shelves. 

This transformed pantry not only saves 
steps, but ice, for it is so cool that fresh fruit, 
butter, eggs, and milk can be kept there until 
the very hot weather begins, thus delaying the 
ice season about two weeks in the spring and 
closing it about two weeks earlier in the fall. 

We have used it for about five years, and 
any housewife can understand what a saving 
of steps and energy it has been.. The cellar is 
still useful, for we installed our automatic 
water-heater there, and as it seldom needs at- 
tention, the trips to the cellar are practically a 
thing of the past. 

— Mrs. C. A. PoaGcE 


AST winter I decided to burn buckwheat 
coal. The experiment was in every way 
successful and resulted in a considerable saving 
in my fuel bill. Buckwheat is usually spoken of 
as a substitute for anthracite. It is only a sub- 
stitute in the sense that it is a substitute for the 
usual domestic sizes of anthracite. It is exactly 
the same coal as the stove and egg sizes of 
anthracite that we are accustomed to burning 


We 





in our furnaces. In the mining of anthracite a 
considerable portion of it is broken down to 
very small pieces. When the coal is prepared 
for market it is screened into a number of 
sizes, such as egg, stove, nut, pea and buck- 
wheat. There are three sizes of buckwheat. 
The largest known as No. 1 buckwheat is the 
smallest that should be considered for an 
ordinary house-heating furnace. 

This coal is so small that it is impossible to 
hold it on the grates in starting up a new fire 
unless they are covered with something to sup- 
port the buckwheat. About the simplest thing 
to do is to start the fire with stove coal and 
feed the buckwheat only after a bed of the 
stove coal is formed. A bed of last year’s ashes 
on the grates will do as well. After the first fire 
the clinker and ash will hold the fine coal, and 
it is only necessary to be careful in shaking out 
ashes to leave sufficient to cover the grates. 
Occasional clinkers have to be removed 
through the fire door with the slice bar or a 
pair of fire tongues. 

Buckwheat being composed of such small 
pieces forms a more compact bed on the grates 
and there are not the open channels for air that 
obtain in a bed of stove or egg coal. Air is of 
course essential to combustion. With buck- 
wheat some means must be provided to over- 
come the resistance to the passage of air and 
for this purpose small electrically driven blow- 
ers are available. The blower is connected to 
the light socket and consumes only about as 
much current as a 40-watt electric bulb. Even 
this amount would add considerably to the 
lighting bill and cut down the saving effected 
by the cheaper fuel if the blower had to run 
continuously, but as a matter of fact even in 
the coldest weather it is only necessary to 
operate the blower a few hours per day. 

The average grade of buckwheat coal will 
have about 3% more ash and about 6.5% less 
heat than the average grade of stove coal, 
but it sells for almost 50% less. At present 
in my home town stove coal costs $15.50 per 
ton, while buckwheat sells for $8.50 per ton. 





On this page each month we shall print short 
articles contributed by our readers, in which 
they recount, out of their experiences, ways and 
means they have adopted to make their houses 
more attractive or more convenient, and their 
gardens more beautiful or more prolific. We 
will pay $5.00 for articles of 300 to 450 words, 
which must be typewritten, double-spaced. 
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The difference in heat value is so small that 
practically the entire difference in price per ton 
may ‘be considered as saving. The blower 
which costs about $30 is good for several years’ 
use. The small amount of extra care required 
in removing ashes seems to me to be well worth 
while in view of the saving that can be made by 
burning this coal. In my case | figured that | 
saved $75 last year and I am burning it again 
this year. 
— Howarp W. Morcan 


F all the household decora- 

tions which may be made 

in the home, curtains are the most 

important, and I have found 

several little secrets which aid greatly in their 

manufacture and also in my satisfaction when 
they are made. 

After I had made two pairs | found that it 
was a waste of time to baste in the hems, for 
pressing with a hot iron will do the work in 
about a fourth of the time. And in material 
which shrinks when washed the hems may well 
be basted only, the first time. By taking short 
stitches on the right side the appearance is not 
bad, and what a relief it is not to take out 
laboriously yards of machine stitches before 
lengthening the curtain. 

This washing is a serious matter which 
makes necessary. extra work. For instance, the 
selvages could well be left on if it were not for 
fear of their drawing up tighter than the rest of 


‘the material when washed. But with that 


danger in mind | have found it obligatory to 
cut them off, and hem. 

Sometimes curtains which are supposed to 
hang straight will sag at the outer sides. To 
remedy this I take a small tuck about three 
inches long parallel to the curtain rod just be- 
low the casing. It will not be noticeable and 
will effect a wonderful improvement in the ap- 
pearance. 

The problem of what to do with curtains 
which are to hang straight during the day- 
time, but which are to be drawn back at night 
is sometimes a perplexing one. Often it is not 
advisable to provide regular tiebacks for them, 
and yet to let them flap against the dusty 
screen is undesirable. When | was confronted 
with this problem | bought a number of small 
brass hooks and screwed one in each side of the 
window casing about fourteen inches above the 
sill. The hooks were put in the edge of the cas- 
ing — that is, parallel to the wall — so that 
they were not noticeable. At each edge of the 
under side of each curtain I sewed small tape 
loops. During the daytime they could not be 
seen, but at night I took the loops of each cur- 
tain, drawing the edges together, and caught 
the loops over the brass hooks on either side of 
the windows. In this way the curtains were 
drawn away from the window, and yet were 
not mussed when released in the morning. 

— Mrs. F. D. BARNETT 
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Whether it be an unpretentious cottage or 
an impressive mansion, whether exposed to 
the heavy snows of the mountains or the 
moisture-laden air and windblown sand of 
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Zine cannot rust. It need never be 
replaced. When your buildings are 
equipped with conductor pipes, gutters 
and roofing made from Horse Head 


Zinc, you have in- 
stalled the most econom- 
ical of all permanent 
metals. 











THE PRIZE VEGETABLE GARDENS 


A Garden in a Wilderness: 


Awarded the First Proze for the Best All-round Home Uegetable Garden 
SUBMITTED BY MABEL REAGH HUTCHINS 


OLDENROD stalks, brown 
G and awry; burdock leaves 
sprawled in decay; and quack grass 
as a carpet —thus my newly ac- 
quired garden challenged me with 
the melting of the snow. ‘It must 
be rich,’ was all I could say for it, 
‘to grow such magnificent weeds.’ 
And, led by a vision, | set to work. 

This I know: Had that garden 
been located anywhere than in my 
front yard —at the very door — 
demanding attention whenever I 
looked out or stepped out, and 
when | came or went, had it been, 
I mean, the least bit out of sight, 
it would still be a jungle. As it 
was, it forever begged attention. 
Added to this persistent trait was 
another cause for my exceeding and, I 
admit it, unnatural effort —a cause of my 
own making. During long winter evenings 
when even the tumbied stone walls that 
bordered my land were marked by mere waves 
in the snow, I had drawn a plan, exact in 
detail, yet, elaborated in my inexperienced 
mind, a picture. And heartened and prompted 
by that picture I worked early and late, at 
every odd moment. 

One thing I knew in the beginning and at no 
time did I lose sight of it: all growth must be 
removed by the root — rooted out and carted 
off. To leave in the root of a dock or goldenrod 
was to do over the job repeatedly; to leave so 
much as a ‘joint’ of quack grass root was to 
have a thriving plant a few days later. Yes, all 
roots must come out, and the only thorough 
method I found was to spade a row, then shake 








THE JUNGLE WAS TRANSFORMED IN ONE YEAR INTO A GARDEN 
OF ABUNDANT YIELD 


each chunk free of earth and throw the roots 
into a box, to be emptied on top of a towering 
compost pile. 

To plant each kind of seed on time and still 
conform to my plan, it was necessary to stake 
out the garden and then work in blocks —a 
block here for peas, a block there for radishes 
and onions and lettuce, and a block elsewhere 
for the next planting. The early result looked, 
I know, freakish: patches of this and that 
surrounded by grass and weeds. But the worse 
it looked — the more scattered —the more 
cause, yes, and incentive, there was to push on, 
to connect up. 

That I did n’t finish, giving up in late July 
when less than 300 square feet remained of an 
approximate 8000, may indicate a weakness, 
but even so I refuse to take it seriously. That 
thriving piece of grass, its back to the compost 


pile and its edge cut clear, is satis- 
fying proof of the job done. Next 
Weate ss 

But I doubt much if ever again 
will that garden furnish me the 
same satisfaction. It may next 
year be a better garden — yield 
more — but once that’ remaining 
patch of quack grass is rooted out, 
the elemental pleasure of conquer- 
ing a bit of wilderness will be gone. 
Pioneering done, | become a farmer. 
Still, next year and for years after, 
I expect to plant and hoe and 
harvest the crops of my garden, 
and so long, I know, as I am led 
by a vision the work will be light 
and the yield worth while. 

To list the yield of a garden that 
has supplied generously the home table, the 
family varying in number from three to eight, 
and boxes for friends and chance callers, with 
some forty kinds of vegetables, is difficult — 
well-nigh impossible. Certainly it would seem 
more accurate to note the bearing periods and 
state or indicate surpluses. With no crop was 
there a total failure, but between a pet lamb 
and an elusive woodchuck the second planting 
of peas was not given a chance, and chipmunks 
unearthed the corn seed with uncanny ac- 
curacy and thoroughness. From June twen- 
tieth until — well, barring probable winter and 
early spring ‘tastes’ — June twentieth next 
no vegetables need be bought. 

From a garden diary, prompted by this 
contest, but kept up through interest, the 
following quotations are extracted: 
(Continued on page 322) 


A SMALL GARDEN FOR A SMALL FAMILY 
Awarded the Firs Prize for the Most Intensive Utilization of a Given Area 


SUBMITTED BY MRS. PHILIP CARPENTER 


Seeds, Sets, Plants, and Roots 


Golden Bantam sweet corn; All Heart lettuce; 
Giant Summer Crookneck squash; Cocozelle Bush 
squash; Crimson Globe beet ; Crosby’s Egyptian beet, 
Early Wonder beet; Bountiful string beans; Black 
Valentine string beans; Japanese Climbing cucum- 
ber; Guernsey parsnip; Improved pole lima beans; 
Danvers Halflong carrot; Perfection parsley; Ameri- 
can Wonder peas; Little Marvel peas; Ponderosa 
tomatoes —6 plants; Onion sets —red and white; 
Strawberry Plants— mostly runners this year; 
Asparagus roots, 6; Sage; Mint roots; Rhubarb 
plants, 8. 

The two finished corn-beds, are now sowed with 
winter vetch, to be spaded in, in the spring, as a 
nitrogen fertilizer. 


Amounts Yielded 


Asparagus, enough for 3 or 4 meals; Golden Ban- 
tam Corn, 27 times, 6 to 10 ears each — still bearing; 
New Zealand Spinach, 3 pickings— more if | had 
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liked it; Crookneck squashes, 10; Cocozelles, 10; 
Beets, 1 picking of greens — more if I had wished; 
beets enough for 12 meals— plenty more yet; 
String beans, 13 pickings; Japanese cucumbers, 8 
— blight finished these early; Lima beans, 1 picking, 
and more to come — late, because of cold September; 
Carrots, 6 times and many more to come; Parsley, 
all summer and quantities now; Peas, 12 fine 
gatherings — gave many away; Lettuce, all sum- 
mer; Parsnips, a whole thrifty row now, waiting for 
frost and spring; Onions, almost every day for 
seasoning and still some; Sage galore — supplied 
sister in Florida; Tomatoes, 6 or 8 fine ones, and 
many now ripening — set out late because of sick- 
ness; Strawberries, every other day for 3 weeks, a 
pint to a quart; Red raspberries, same; Bearing 
again now in October—4 messes already; Red 
currants, Black currants, Gooseberries, put up 23 
glasses of jelly and jam; Blackberries, every day for 
three weeks; Rochester peaches, 3 baskets; Elbertas, 
several hundred peaches—gave many away; 
Duchess pears, young tree, 10; Rhubarb, all we 
wanted; Quinces, 4, young bush. 
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In 4 months—a saving of 
$3,800 on heating costs 


Mr. Smallwood’s letter tells the story! 


An investment of $2,797.50 for Monarch 
Interlocking Adjustable Weather Strips— 
then, in four short months, a cash saving 
of $3,800 on heating costs. And virtually 
half the heating season still ahead! 


Each month and each year, as long as this 
building lasts, the Monarch Strips on its 
545 windows and doors will continue to 
save heat and save money for its owners. 
For Monarch Strips will not only last as 
long as the building itself, but always 
work as well as new. 


Building managers and home owners 
everywhere report experiences similar to 
Mr. Smallwood’s. Edwin F. Guth says 
Monarch Strips clipped $268.76 from his 
fuel bills the first year they were on the 
windows and doors of his home in Webster 


MONARCREH 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


Groves, Mo. The pastor of St. Engel- 
bert’s Church at St. Louis reports a saving 
of $490.43 on his coal bills in two years. 
These reports indicate—and the Monarch 
representative in your city can tell you— 
how much Monarch Strips will save for 
you on fuel every year. 


Booklet and Estimate Free 

The coupon below will bring you a free estimate of 
the cost of Monarch protection for your house. It 
will bring you also a copy of that wonderfully inter- 
esting booklet, “Only 1% of an Inch,” which tells 
why weather strips are necessary on every house 
and building—why old-style weather strips are a 
wasteful extravagance—and why Monarch Inter- 
locking Adjustable Strips alone control air leakage 
thru windows and doors, and save fuel. Clip, fill 
in and mail the coupon—NOW! 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


4910 Penrose Street St. Louis, Mo. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 


Interlocking Type No. 400 
Standard Control of Infiltration (air leakage thru windows and doors) 
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Downtown Y. M. C. A. 
of Pittsburgh 
Benno Janssen, Architect 


Heat for this building is furnished by a cen- 
tral heat station and measured by meter. 
Charges, based on meter readings, are as 
accurate as the bills you receive from the 
companies which supply your gas and elec- 
tricity. The 545 windows and doors are 
equipped with Monarch Interlocking Ad- 
justable Strips, installed by Mr. Hubert 
Moore, Monarch licensee, 245 Fourth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh. Telephone Court 1946. 
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Monarch Metal Products Co., 
4910 Penrose Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me free estimate for weatherstripping 
(No. here)........ windows and (No. here)...... 


doors. Also send free copy of your new booklet, 
“Only \% of an Inch.” 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

















III. On Skates 


6 py upon a time, Gregory invited me to 
be his partner at a skating carnival. 
This was before we were married or even 
engaged. 

‘I’m sorry,’ said I, 
‘but I don’t skate.’ 

“Never mind,’ said 
Gregory cheerfully, 
‘come with me anyway 
and | will teach you.’ 

‘No you won’t,’ said I with decision. | was 
not only unable to skate; I' did not, I told him, 
even want to learn. We stood for a long time, 
I remember, on the stone bridge over the river, 
gazing up at the frozen winter moon, while 
Gregory wasted all his most wily arguments 
in vain. 

‘But,’ said I, walking on toward home, ‘you 
must n’t miss the carnival. on my account. 
You must ask some other girL.. You must go to 
that carnival just exactly as you would if | 
were dead.’ 

Gregory paced along beside me in haughty 
silence, not greatly pleased at my inflexible 
ways. 

‘Although perhaps,’ I added considerately, 
‘you might not feel like going to the carnival 
if I were really dead.’ 

‘That,’ said Gregory pensively, ‘would 
probably depend somewhat on how recently 
you had died.’ 

It was at this point that I decided to refuse 
Gregory, in case he should ever ask me to 
marry him, no matter how many times he 
might propose. 

Yet here I was, two years later, amicably 
married to him, and jotting down the following 
enthusiastic entry in my ledger: — 

‘December 10. Discovered a new advantage 
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BY HERSELF 


TWENTY MILES OUT 


Indiscretions of a Commuter’s Wife 


Illustrations by Beatrice Stevens 


about a country house. Big packing-box just 
arrived from home — mother said she had 
been sorting out the contents of attic and sent 
me old things of mine that she had found. 
Have n’t yet opened the box. Waiting for 
Gregory. Box is sure to contain just the sort 
of thing one ought to keep in attics. If we had 
an apartment in town, we’d have to store the 
stuff in a basement locker, or ask mother to 
keep it at home. As it is, we have an attic of 
our own. Wild to open the box. Seems like a 
belated wedding-present out of my own past.’ 

After dinner that evening, the time came, 
and Gregory, with his wonderful automatic 
screw-driver and nail-remover, advanced upon 
the box. At that moment it suddenly dawned 
upon me that perhaps I might have been wiser 
if | had opened the box myself and edited my 
miscellaneous Past a little before I turned 
Gregory loose in it. But it was too late for that 
now. Off came the roof of the box, neatly laid 
aside; and up came the top layer of excelsior, 
disclosing all sorts of odd-shaped packages 
carefully wrapped and tied. 

‘First you open a pack- 
age,’ said I, ‘and then 
I’ll open one, and so on.’ 

‘All right,’ said Greg- 
ory, selecting a parcel at 
random. He cut the 
string, and removed the 
paper wadding. And 
there, all bright and shin- 
ing, lay my skates! 

There was blank si- 
lence for a moment, while we both stared. 
Then Gregory spoke. 

‘I thought,’ he began solemnly, ‘that you 
told me you did n’t skate.’ 

‘I don’t,’ said | with as much tranquillity as 
I could muster at a pinch. 

‘And these?’ inquired Gregory dangling the 
skates. Then he knelt resolutely at my feet 
and measured the guilty things on my shoes. 
No use for me to pretend that they were a 
prehistoric childhood toy. They were not even 
old-time key-skates. They were fine, shiny 





cutters, worked with a clamp. Moreover, they 
were an excellent fit. With Gregory’s accusing 
gaze upon me, | felt that some explanation 
was due. 

‘If you must know,’ | began desperately, ‘I 





was half-way through college before | would 
admit to myself that I absolutely could n’t 
learn to skate. Every winter I used to try. It 
was perfectly pathetic how I used totry and try.’ 

‘Well,’ observed Gregory dryly, ‘pretty soon 
it will be perfectly pathetic how you’ll try and 


try again.’ He hung the skates over his 
shoulder for safe-keeping. ‘With me to help 
you,’ he added kindly. ‘On Bullow’s Pond.’ 

I knew from his tone that I was in for it. 
At the very least, he explained logically, | 
owed him a demonstration. 

A fine twenty-above-zero afternoon shortly 
afterward found us at the pond, putting on our 
skates. 

Gregory’s skates are professional, a unit 
with the shoes they grow on. My own, as | 
mentioned, go on and off with a clamp. They 
go off more readily than they go on. Gregory 


had wanted to buy me an elegant skate-and- 


shoe equipment like his, but | had begged him 
to wait. My own, I judged, were plenty good 
enough on which to prove to him that I could 
not skate. He assured me that he never would 
accept such proof. But I felt that upon them 
I could at least give him a sketchy impression 
of the facts. 

I may say at this point that, thanks to him, 
the skates did not (Continued on page 318) 
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S1x-Room House No. 636 


Designed for the Service Department, American Face Brick Association 


One of the 154 small Face Brick houses for which complete building plans are available at 
nominal cost. Home-builders have purchased more than 3000 sets of these plans in four years. 


Why It Pays to Use Face Brick 
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T IS NOT so much what it costs to build a house as what it 

costs to keep it up that determines its real value as a home- 
building investment. 

A Face Brick house costs from 6% to 10% more than one of 
less durable materials. But in a few years, savings in depreciation, 
repairs and upkeep, in insurance rates, and fuel costs, more than 
offset this difference. 

Thus it is that, in the long run, you get the beauty, perma- 
nence and fire safety of the Face Brick house at an actual dollars 
and cents saving. 

“The Story of Brick,” free for the asking, gives you the 
facts. Read it and you will know why so many Face Brick houses 
are being built in all parts of the country. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” are 
issued in four booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, §-room houses, 
6-room houses and 7 to 8-room houses, in all 104, each reversible 
with a different exterior design. These designs are unusual and 


distinctive, combined with convenient interiors and economical 
construction. The entire set for one dollar. Any one of the book- 
lets, 25 cents. We have the complete working drawings, specifi- 
cations, and masonry quantity estimates at nominal prices. 

“The Home of Béauty” shows fifty two-story houses, 
selected from 350 designs submitted by architects in a nation- 
wide competition. Sent for 50 cents. Complete working draw- 
ings, specifications, and quantity estimates at nominal prices. 

“The Home Fires,” a most attractive fireplace book, with 
many designs, gives full directions for fireplace construction. Sent 
for 25 cents. 

Perhaps you have a good old house to repaint or restucco. 
Better give it a permanent overcoat of beautiful Face Brick. It 
will last. Send for free booklet,“A New House for the Old.” 
It will tell you all about it. 

Address, American Face Brick Association, 1722 Peoples Life 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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Des Moines, Iowa, E. 


Home of Oscar Lofquist, 5300 Waterbury Road, 
F. Rasmussen, Architect. 









Celotex used for sheathing, replacing lumber 


‘Now the simplest house can have tt 


LA story we have waited three years to tell I 


HOSE who live in costly homes 

have, for years, enjoyed a com- 
fort others have been obliged to do 
without. 


A cosy warmth in winter and 
pleasant coolness in summer that 
thick walls and tiled roofs alone 
cannot explain. 


A peaceful quiet that deep, soft 
rugs alone cannot produce. 


People in these homes live better, 
happier lives. They sleep better — 
no rooms are ever hot on summer 
nights. Their health is better —tem- 
peratures in every corner of the 
house are always even, and there 
are no draughts. Their nerves are 
steadier because their homes are 
quieter. 

What is the secret? It lies hidden 
in the method of construction— 
something that hitherto few have 
been able to afford. 


But now, for the. first time, the 
simplest home can have it. Now 


home building methods have been 
completely revolutionized and 
wholly new standards of comfort 
and healthfulness established. That 
is why we say this is the most im- 
portant building story ever told. 


The hidden factor 


The thing that gives expensive 
homes this greater comfort is known 
to architects and engineers as in- 
sulation—heat insulation. 


Itsprinciplehaslong beenknown. 
Modern science has evolved insula- 
tion of high efficiency. Your ice- 
box is insulated to keep heat out. 
Your thermos bottle is insulated to 
keep heat either in or out. 


Insulation, in a word, is a means 
of stopping the passage of heat waves. 


Ordinary building materials, 
such as wood, brick and stucco, 
cannot do this; they have little 
insulating value. Heat waves pass 
through them just asradiowavesdo. 


Scientific tests have proved that 
from one-fourth to one-third of the 
heat generated to warm an ordinary 
house is lost through the solid walls 
and roof. You can see this by not- 
ing how much quicker the snow 
melts on the roof of an occupied 
house, due to escaping heat, than it 
does on an unoccupied, unheated 
one. 


To stop this waste, to gain a 
greater year-round comfort and 
healthfulness, architects have for 
years put inside the walls of costly 
homes certain insulating materials. 


But these materials have always 
represented an extra cost—some- 
thing to be had by only the few who 
could afford them. 


The story we have waited 
three years to tell 


Then, three years ago, we put upon 
the market Celotex, the first insulat- 
ing lumber the world had ever seen. 


For the first time it became pos- 
sible to build a completely insulated 
house practically without extra 
cost. Into the simplest home could 
at last be built the comforts of the 
finest mansion. 


In these three years thousands of 
home builders in every part of the 
United States and in many foreign 
countries—in warm and cold cli- 
mates alike—have found comfort 
and protection against torrid sun 
or winter blast in Celotex homes. 
It has completely demonstrated its 
amazing qualities. Wherever build- 
ers learn of it, the old style heat- 
leaking home begins to disappear 
and the new type Celotex home to 
take its place. 


Read the remarkable story of 
Celotex on the opposite page —the 
industrial romance of its discovery, 
how it is used, and how it enables 
you to get, a new degree of comfort 
in the home you build or buy. 
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of costly homes 


CELOTEX is not merely a new type 
of insulation. It isa wholly new and 
unique material—a material different 
from any other made, grown or mined. 


Celotex became a reality when years 
of scientific research ended in the dis- 
covery of the remarkable qualities of 
bagasse—a cane fibre—one of the long- 
est and toughest fibres known in any 
plant or tree in the world. 


Today gigantic machines, a thousand 
feet in length, run day and night, fab- 
ricating from this bagasse fibre endless 
feet of strong, rugged lumber. It con- 
tains millions of invisible, sealed 


How Celotex is used 


You use Celotex on the outside walls 
of your house and under the roof in 
place of the rough lumber known as 
sheathing. Test after test by unques- 
tioned authorities has proved that a 
wall sheathed with Celotex is several 
times stronger and more rigid than one 
as ordinarily sheathed with lumber. 


This use of Celotex gives you heat- 
insulation without extra cost. 


You use Celotex in place of lath, as 
a plaster base. Plaster bonds with Celo- 





air cells, the best of all insulating 
agents known to science. It comes 
to you in broad, clean boards, the 
most remarkable building material 
ever put upon the market. 


Only in Celotex— 
these three advantages 
combined 





Snow upon the roof of an uninsulated house 


Celotex has, first of all, insulation 
or heat-stop value equal or superi- 
or to any insulating material hith- 
erto known. Celotex used on ex- 
terior and interior walls is equal, as 
insulation, to three and one-third 
inches of solid wood, twelve inches 
of solid plaster, twelve inches of solid 
brick, or twenty-four inches of solid 
concrete. 


It has a sound absorbing co-efficient 
of 31%, placing it high among the most 
efficient materials for absorbing sound. 


But, combined with these qualities, 
Celotex has what no other insulating 
or sound-absorbing material possesses. 
In walls it has many times the structural 


strength of the wood lumber it replaces. 





er, because there is no escaping heat ui 


tex and produces a wall many times 
stronger than one made of plaster and 
lath. And a wall less likely to crack. 


This use of Celotex also gives you 
heat-insulation practically without 
extra cost. 


Build this extra comfort 
into your home 
Thus, it is seen, Celotex brings to your 


home a larger measure of comfort at 
practically no additional expenditure. 


It is not an added building expense, 
as was the old type of heat-insulation. 





when conbied 

melts rapidly due to the nest escaping through the materials 

from which the roof is bui 
Snow upon the roof ofan house stays much long- 


eath to melt it 


Wherever used, Celotex replaces and 
saves the cost of wood lumber and any 
other form of insulation. And so supe- 
rior is it in insulating value and struc- 
tural strength that it is being used 
everywhere today in many of the most 
expensive of homes. 

Your house, built with Celotex, will 
be warm and snug on the coldest days. 
There will be no “cold rooms” or “cold 
sides” when the wind blows from cer- 
tain quarters. An even, healthful tem- 
perature will be easy to maintain. And 
your fuel bills will be cut approximately 
one-third. 

In summer your home will be 
delightfully cool. A peaceful, dig- 
nified quiet will pervade it. In it 
you and your family will find life 
better. 


Whether you are going to 
build or buy a house see that 
Celotex is used and have these 
comforts which only costly 
homes have had before. Build 
your home in accordance with the 
new standards of construction 
and insist upon them when buy- 
ing a new home built by others. 
Guarantee the present comfort 
and the future resale value of your 
home—with Celotex. Write us for ad- 
ditional information on the value ofinsu- 
lation and how to use Celotex to secure 
it. Fill out and mail the coupon—now. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
645 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Branch offices: 


(See telephone book for addresses) 
New York Cleveland Philadelphia 
Detroit Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Boston Milwaukee Los Angeles 


San Francisco Minneapolis Washington 

New Orleans Indianapolis Kansas City 

Seattle St. Pau Portland 

Denver Salt Lake City Dallas 
London (Eng.) 


Deaters: This is the first of a series of double-page advertisements that will carry the story of 
Celotex to the home-builders of your community. The rapidly growing demand for Celotex offers 
you a valuable sales opportunity. Write or wire for details of the Celotex proposition to dealers. 


Ata pressure equivalent to 

wind or tornado pressure, 

frame sheathed with 

Celotex was only slightly 
out of plumb 
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At three-fifths of this pres- 

sure, frame sheathed with 

wood was racked more 

than eleven times as much 
as Celotex 
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These pictures illustrate the results of a test made by the engineering 


laboratories of 


W. Hunt & Company to determine the 1 relative 


d that a 





strength of per and wood as hing. It was 


wall sheathed wi 


narily sheathed with lumber 


Celotex is several times as rigid as a wall as ordi- 
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“There is a use for Celotex in every building” 


FACTS about 
CELOTEX 


Celotex comes in stock sizes: eye PU pd of 
= inch; width, 4 feet; lengths, 8 feet, 8. 

9 feet, 934 feet, 10 feet, and 12 feet. 

The weight of Celotex is about 60 pounds to 
the hundred square feet, making it easy to handle 
and economically applied. 

Celotex is sawed like ordinary lumber and is 
nailed directly to all framing. 

The great durability of Celotex permits it to be 
piled outside and panded. in every respect, just 
as wood lumber is handled. 

Any type of exterior finish—siding, clapboards, 
stucco, brick veneer, etc.—is applied over Celotex 
in the same manner as over wood sheathing. 
Any kind of roofing can be laid over it. 

Standard prepared gypsum plaster is applied 
directly to the surface of Celotex. 

Celotex is waterproofed. It can be painted and 
used as an exterior 


Other CELOTEX Uses 


Celotex has many uses other than in dwelling 
houses. Mail the suges for full information on 
any of the follo 

Interior wall Snich~the beautiful fabric surface 
texture of Celotex makes it admirably suited for 
interior finish in many forms of beautiful wall 
treatment. It may be left in its pleasing natural 
finish, or painted, stained, or stenciled. 

Industrial buildings—especially | as roof insula- 
tion and to eliminate c of 

Office buildings—for sound sant eg 

Auditoriums,ch hools,etc.—for acous- 
tical correction. 

Apartment by on gg insulation, plaster 
base and sound absorption. 

Small buildi etc. 


Special farm usee—incubators, chicken t home, 
vegetable and fruit storage, stock barns, mil 
houses, potato warehouses, etc. 

Attic insulation—in homes already built. 

Refrigeration—refri and cool rooms for 
the household or for stores and markets. 

Refrigerator cars—Celotex is in use as insula- 
tion in more than 13,000 refrigerator cars. 

Shipping boxes—Celotex is manufactured in a 
special thickness for this purpose. 


A book of 25 homes for 
50 cents 


“Your Home,” a book of 
25 ideal small homes will 
invaluable to you if 
you are building. Based 
on plans prepared by the 
Northwestern Divisionof 
the Architects’ Small 
House Service Bureau of 
the United States, an a 
ganization of architect 
controlled by the y eee Institute of Architects 
and endorsed iby the Sony ae a ng me of 
Cc rspectives, 
descriptions, ao ered te ay a 
most advanced ideas in design, economy and con- 
venience. Complete working plans, poy 
and bills of materials for any house in t his book 
can be obtained at lowcost. To get “Your Home,” 
enclose 50 cents in stamps with coupon below. 


COUPON & 


WES U CANON Sie apni Ri Net. 





























E CELOTEX COMPANY, Dept. 83 
645 North Michigan Avenue | 
go, Illinois 
Put across in the square indicating the booklet desired. | 
oO Please send me free of charge the booklet de- 
scribing the g land special fCelotex. | 





Oo _ inary full information on the use l 
lotex 





Enclosed is 50 cents in ay ah o which please 
send me a copy of “Your H 
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work atall, this new, easy way 
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Any store displaying this 
Sign can furnish the John- 
son Floor Polishing Out- 
fit. These stores also carry 
a full line of Johnson’s 
Artistic Interior 
Finishes. They will gladly 
give you a FREE copy of 
the Johnson 25c Book on 
Home Beautifying and 
are competent to answer 
questions and give advice 
on the proper finishing 
of w 


5665 C loo 





pans 


JOHNSON 


“Did you really have a good time at my 
party last night? I've just finished touching 
up the floors after the dancing. No, it isn’t any 
trouble at all—only took me twenty minutes. 

“My floors were a sight when the children 
went back to school. They had danced all over 
the house and I was almost discouraged. Then 
one day I read about the new, easy Johnson 
method and decided to try it. Now my floor 
troubles are over! And it’s so easy and clean. 
No mess —no rags or pails—no soiled hands, 
Why, you don’t even have to stoop. 

“And, best of all, it’s the most economical 
floor treatment I know. You just get a Johnson 
Floor Polishing Outfit which includes the 
Liquid Wax—a Lambs-wool Mop for applying 
and a Weighted Brush for polishing. That's 
all you need. 

“First you pour a little of the Liquid Wax 
onto the lambs-wool mop—a few gliding 
strokes and the wax is on the floor. Then a few 
minutes of brisk polishing with the Weighted 
Brush —and the floor is transformed! 


“Since I started waxing my floors they re- 
quire only about half the care. Ordinary dry 
dusting keeps them immaculate. You see, the 
wax finish is so hard and dry that dirt and 
dust can’t work in—it lays lightly on the 
surface and dusts off clean. 

“And I've gotten rid of those ugly spots 
in the doorways and corridors! I just re-wax 
these places when they start to show wear. 
It isn’t necessary to wax the whole floor— 
just touch up the traffic spots”. 


r Polishing Outfit, $500 


It’s the new, easy way to have beautiful waxed floors 
and linoleum. This Outfit Consists of: 


1 Quart of Johnson's Liquid Wax ..................$1.40 
1 Johnson's Lambs-wool Wax Mop................ 1.50 
1 Johnson's Weighted Floor Polishing Brush. 3.50 
1 Johnson's Book on Home Beautifying.......... 25 


$6.65 
Insist upon your dealer supplying you with a Johnson 
$6.65 Floor Polishing Outfit for $5.00 —it means a sav- 
ing of $1.65! 
This offer is good at department, drug, grocery, hard- 
wareand paint stores. If your dealercannot furnish theout- 
fit—write us for the name of a nearby dealer who can. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON : Dept. H. B. 3 - Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
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THE PLEASURE GROUNDS AT WEsTBURY HousE 
(Continued from page 233) 


Nothing could be more severely 
simple than the plan of the main 
garden that we are now ready to 
enter. It might more properly be 
called a flowery orchard, such as 
furnished inspiration for the design 
of a piece of ‘millefleurs’ tapestry 
or of a Persian rug. The plot of 
ground is square with the addition 
of a semicircle on one of the sides. 
Between the two gardens, on top 
of the retaining wall, is a balustrade 
corresponding to a similar one on 
the opposite side and separating 
it from the lotus pool beyond. 
Obviously both these balustrades 
were suggested by those around the 
isolotto in the Boboli Gardens at 
Florence. High red brick paneled 
walls, partly covered by trained 
fruit trees, complete the enciosure. 

Within these confines two main 
paths divide the centre of the square 
into four sections all planted prac- 
tically alike. Rows of peach trees, 
forming miniature groves occupy 
most of each quarter. In spring 
when they are covered with clouds 
of misty pink bloom the ground be- 
low is gay with thousands of Dar- 
win tulips ranging from silvery 
white, salmon, and pomegranate to 
scarlet, toned down by a variety 
of soft blues and lavenders. No 
more exquisite combination of 
colors is imaginable. 

Flower-borders line the sides of 
the main paths which are made of 
clay edged by narrow bands of 
turf. Apart from this grass the 
beds have no regular edging. Pains, 
however, have been taken to avoid 
leaving bare spots between the 
plants near the outside margin, 
where sparse planting always weak- 


ens the general effect. Blue, lav- 
ender, lemon yellow, and _ soft 
salmon-pink are the dominant 
colors in the most important 


borders. Among the flowers used 
there are delphiniums, veronicas, 
blue salvias, dahlias, gladioli, an- 
nual and perennial asters, and 
snapdragon. Espalier fruit trees 
grown on wire fences behind these 
plants furnish a background, and 
near it is a succession of wooden 
posts, connected by iron chains 
garlanded with roses, that accent 


and give rhythm to the design. 

A subsidiary path bounds the 
outside of the quarters and, be- 
tween more flower borders, follows 
the line of the enclosing walls. 
Here are irises, peonies, chrysan- 
themums, polyantha roses and some 
of the taller growing annuals and 
biennials such as larkspur, scabiosa 
and Canterbury bells. Where this 
walk passes near the balustrade 
guarding the lotus pool it is bor- 
dered by masses of dark heliotrope 
interspersed with speciosum lilies 
that bloom late in the season and 
might well be supplemented by an 
edging of snapdragon in shades of 
soft salmon-pink and buff. 

In the semicircular pool the 
statuesque flowers and foliage of 
the sacred Indian lotus rise above 
the surface of the water. The 
curved beds next the coping con- 
tafh - quantities of German and 
Japanese iris mingled with gladioli, 
altogether they supply an almost 
continuous succession of blossoms 
from June until late September. 
A vine-covered wooden arbor, 
with pavilions of trelliswork in the 
centre and at each end, defines the 
semicircle outside the pool and con- 
cludes this part of the enclosure. 

Where the paths intersect in 
the centre of the garden is a flat 
circle of grass. Here there are 
charming vistas in every direction. 
Looking through the gateway, 
screened by some fine old wrought 
iron gates, we have a glimpse of 
a grass allée fenced in by trim 
hemlock hedges that form an em- 
brasure containing a statue. Be- 
yond the gateway, at the left, is 
a Pinetum that is being most in- 
terestingly developed by Mr. 
Phipps. In it are collected numbers 
of fine and very rare evergreens 
that have originated in distant 
parts of the earth. 

On the way back to the house 
we can also stop to look at the 
children’s playhouses in an en- 
closure devoted to them and their 
gardens. It suggests the miniature 
farm designed for Marie Antoinette 
at Versailles, although it is on a 
much smaller scale and is not of 
Swiss but of English derivation. 
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Morgan Mirror Door 
M88s 


Morgan Stairway M200 





AYBE you are count- 
ing the hours. Or 
maybe it is still just be- 
yond reality. But some 
day your last rent check 
will have been written. 
You will be a landlorg — 
a home owner. Thep/real 
+ life will begin—oyit'where 
the grass is greener — 
where the ait/is sweeter 
—where there is space for a garden — where 
a glorious evening breeze blows the curtains 
straight out, and the old Bull Frog Quartette 
sings you off to sleep. 

But there are many things to be done first. 
There is a location to select. There are plans to 
be made. 

And do not forget the charming 
entrance that means so much — the 
graceful stairway, at once a utility and 
a beauty spot — the bookcases, man- 
tles, china closet, cupboard, cozy 
nook, to say nothing of the doors and 7 
trim. These are vital things in your at 

lans — vital to the beauty and com- 
pes of your home; vital to your hap- 
piness; vital to your bank account. 



































Morgan French 
Doors M831 





Howe Keeping Hearts 
are Happrest= MORGAN 
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Main Floor Plan 


On the day you 
write your /ast rent check 


Don’t let just “‘woodwork"’ creep into your 
specifications. Be careful. Remember that wood- 
work is a fixture. It cannot be easily torn out or 
made over. Once in place, it is difficult and 
costly to change. And whether 
it grows dearer to you each 
day depends upon how care- 
ful you are in your selection. 

There is one safe way —one 
simple way—one way that 
gives you every assurance. NURIA AY om 95 
Just specify “‘Morgan-Qual- M7#" Breakfast Noo 
ity.’’ Insist that the wood- 
work in YOUR home bears the famous Morgan 
mark, like this MORGAN, on every piece. 

Three generations have made woodwork a lifetime study. 
Morgan produces thousands of items for many thousands of 
home owners and builders. Morgan stands for ‘‘quality.” 
Morgan also stands for great factories, wonderful machinery, 
vasts forests of timber and ‘‘standardized"’ manu- 
facturing methods which cut cost to a minimum. 

That is why Morgan Quality is so inexpensive. 

Give attention to this itemof woodwork. Itoften 
is the deciding factor in the ultimate beauty and 
comfort of the home. Let the Morgan dealer help 
r\ you. In the meantime it will pay you and maybe 
c: y) , 

save you hundreds of dollars to have a copy of 
our famous book, ‘Building with Assurance.” 
Many thousands of home lovers recommen’ * 
Read the description to the right and * 
the prospectus. 








“MORGAN~ QUALITY ” 


STANDARDIZED WOODWORK 


MorGAN WoopworK ORGANIZATION 


Morcan Sasu <¥ Door Company, Chicago, IIl., Detroit, Mich., Cleveland, Ohio 
Morcan Mittwork Company, Baltimore, Md., Jersey City, N. J., Greensboro, N. C. 
Morcan Company, Oshkosh, Wis., New York City 


ORGA 


Look for this mark on every 
Morgan Product 


Morgan Plan Suggestion 25A 

















Morgan Bookcase 


M527 








Morgan Linen Case 
M S575 


WIG HD 






Before you 
build fae 





Master Book on Home 
Building 


‘‘Building with Assurance,’ Second Edition, 
contains the information you need to help 
you Cut costs, save time and avoid mistakes. 


‘‘BUILDING wiTH ASSURANCE” 
indorsed by over 15,000 authorities 


This great book shows page after page ot 
homes of all types in colors—with floor plans. 
The home illustrated above, for example, with 
complete floor plans, will be found on page 
48. In addition, you get help on room arrange- 
ment, interior decoration, floor coverings, 
lighting, heating, plumbing, landscaping, etc. 


Mail coupon for prospectus 


‘Building with Assurance’’ is not for general 
distribution. It is for earnest home lovers. 
Our prospectus tells all about it— shows 
beautiful homies ip oo! with floor plans. 
"hoo -nt to those who 
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Mr. JOHN DREW 
CHOOSES QUAKER 
SHANTUNG NET FOR 
HIS EAST HAMPTON, 
LONG ISLAND, HOME 
When the decorator specified net for 
this window he assured Mr. Drew 
of two things: perfectly diffused light 
and privacy; when he said “Quaker” 


he assured him durable beauty and 
lasting satisfaction. 
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There Are Two Sides To 
Every Curtain Question 
The Inside —The Outside 


Whatever your special curtain problem may be 
there are two questions you must always consider 
when you choose your curtaining — 

(1) Do your windows make a harmonious picture from the outside? 

(2) Are your curtains transparent from the inside? 


You have only to examine the two photographs above to 
see how eminently satisfactory an answer to both questions 


Mr. Drew found in Quaker Shantung Net. 


No doubt about the beauty, none about the transparency 
and soft transfusion of light; and from the outside the deli- 
cately traced rose pattern of the Quaker net is thrown into 
relief, while the curtain itself becomes a picturesque screen 
which insures 2- ef! --ev within. 

Neti “tain problem and the } ; 

irtaining like the ji —______—_— eetmanteae SEE SES a 


Lem Cee aR Sere 
eentet6 8 ~ 


Lei: 8 36 938 
NTE 


cA Booklet That Will Help You 


Decorators’ Methods of Window Curtaining” a book- 
et by Philip H. Pratt, Head of Interior Decoration, 
#ratt Institute, will be mailed to you on request. 


.KER LACE COMPANY 


.ccounting Rooms: Wholesale Sales Rooms: 
gh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 890 Broadway, corner 19th Street, New York City 














end for 


this new booklet 


[tT CONTAINS the first 
authoritative information 


ever published 


to help home owners 


decide — 





What color is the house-you'd-like-to-live-in? 

Perhaps it is a clean, white Colonial with 
fresh, green blinds; or a trim-lined house of 
creamy stucco; or maybe a dignified tapestry 
brick, rich in browns and reds. You've made 
up your mind to that. 


But how about the roof? 


As one of the most prominent architectural 
features of your home it should, of course, be 
in harmony with the rest of the house. In- 
deed, your greatest opportunity to add to the 
beauty of your home lies in a wise choice of 
roofing color. 


This new booklet, What Color for the Roof? 
will help you make the most of it. It will open 
up to you entirely new possibilities in tn 
beauty. Before you build, before you prose 
by all means get this booklet. 


New —the colors this 
booklet shows 


In it you will see how Richardson has de- 
veloped in the slate-surfaced roof, colors of a 
beauty hitherto available only in the most 
expensive roofing materials. Durable, too, 
these roofs of fadeless colors; and moderate 
in cost. 

It shows the newest effects in these Multi- 
crome Roofs — effects that were never possible 
until Richardson discovered the rare weath- 
ered brown, a color in slate of unusual beauty. 


©1925, The Richardson Company 


MARCH 1925 
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The onyx roof, in coloring a cool blue-green 
brightened with occasional mixtures of warm- 
er tones. The bronze mosaic roof, where 
weathered brown and tile red slate flakes 
blended on each shingle produce an ever- 
varying pattern of soft, rich color. The opal 
roof. The tapestry tan. 


From these and the many other colorings 
shown in the booklet you can surely find one 
which will give your home just the distinction 
and charm you have always wanted. 

And the booklet is planned to help you 
choose, easily and surely, the roof most effec- 
tive with your home. 

In it there is page after page of beautiful 
homes in different architectural styles, all in 
color to show the most tasteful effects in body 


oa it = ares 
eg | ways + 
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With the Richardson Harmonizer, a part of this booklet, 
you can see the complete effect of 54 combinations of 
ly, trim and roof colors 


and trim and roof combinations. Interesting- 
ly explained, too, are the principles of color 
harmony which determine all good results. 


Try 54 combinations 
for yourself 


And then there’s the Richardson Harmonizer, 
the most practical means ever offered for de- 
termining in advance how a house with a cer- 
tain body color, a certain trim color and a cer- 
tain roof color will really look when finished. 


With it you can see the complete effect of 
54 different combinations of roof and house 
color. And while you can make your own 
choice, the Harmonizer tells you the com- 
binations that authorities on color harmony 
have selected as best. 


With the Harmonizer a part of it, this new 
booklet completely answers the question of 
what color for the roof — and it demonstrates 
that answer as it applies to your own home. 
The price of this booklet is 25c. If you are 
planning on building or re-roofing, it will be 
worth many times its cost. 


Send for your copy today. Just use the 
coupon below. 


ke RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 
Chicago New York City (1008 Fisk Bldg.) 


New Orleans Atlanta 
63 Albany St., Cambridge (Boston), Mass. 


Dallas 


RICHARDSON ROOFING 


The Richardson Co., Dept. 47-C, Lockland, Ohio. 
Enclosed find 25c (stamps or wrapped coin). Please 
send me a copy of your new booklet, What Color 
for the Roof? 


TN oe ee sactldcan tne Seveet....-2. Bi. 
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CORTO—The Radia- 
tor Classicsadds charm 
to the well appointed 
room,occupies 30% less 
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Home of CHarves M. Hart, New York architect, in Pelham Manor, N.Y. ee # 


Your architect ‘ 


will say [YPEA too | | 


HARLES M. HART, New York archi- 
tect, specified the IDEAL Type A Heat 
Machine for his own home, just as so 
many other prominent architects have 
done. Hereisthe reason in hisown words: 
“An inefficient heating plant may cost much 
less at the start, but the saving in initial cost, as 


compared with the IDEAL Type A Heat Machine 
is soon lost in the needless coal consumed. 


“After all, a good heating plant lasts a lifetime, 
and thirty or forty years’ supply of coal, at a 
gradually increasing cost per ton, makes the first 
cost of the boiler insignificant by comparison.” 


Architects specify the Ipzat Type A 
because of its beauty. Its glistening green 
metallic jacket and 
gray enameled lock- 
safe door make it so 
ornamental that the 
basement can be trans- 


space, and costs only a 
few cents a foot more 
thanordinaryradiators. 


formed and used as an 
attractive floor of the 
home. 


But performance is even more impor- 
tant than beauty. The revertible flues of 
the Ipeat Type A force the hot gases 
downward, press them against the flue 
walls and extract additional warmth 
which would otherwise be lost up the 
chimney. 


The patented automatic regulation, 
water-surrounded ash-pit, and tight-fit- 
ting doors keep the fire always at the 
high point of efficiency; this saves need- 
less steps to the basement and keeps the 
whole house at an even temperature. 


Best of all, as Mr. Hart and many 
other architects have found, IpEaL Type 
A pays for itself in the fuel it saves. 





Send today for our attrac- 
tive book about the IDEAL 
Type A. In simple language 
it explains the technical 
superiorities which you 
ought to understand before 
buying a boiler—a lifetime 
investment. 


For sale by the Heating and Plumbing Trade everywhere 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept. 20, 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. Sales Offices in all principal cities 
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Where the Sint of Home Is Found 


Colorful beauty plus satisfying comfort are the 
twofeaturesthat identify the spirit of home with 
this Pullman-equipped living room. 


Theseveral piecesof furniture, each an example of 
raredesignand mastercraftsmanship, arefinished 
in tasteful two-toneenamel and hand-decorated. 


Your local furniture dealer will show you the 
complete Pullman line of davenportsand daven- 
port bed suites, revolving-seat day beds and 
chaise lounges, as well as the equally pop- 
ular assembly of hand-decorated pieces. As 
illustrated in the above setting, this decorated 
group includes desks, consoles, gate leg, tilt 
top and davenport tables, book troughs, maga- 
zine racks and ferneries. 


We shall be glad to send at your request 
an interesting booklet on interior decoration 


PULLMAN COUCH COMPANY 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


DAVENPORT BED 


[yy 




















The davenport bed, day bed and chaise 
lounge illustrated are equipped with the 
Pullman revolving-seat bed fixture. Im- 
mediately. above is shown a Pullman 
ready for night-time duty. 


A single operation—a simple turning of . | 


the seat—has converted this beautiful 
piece of daytime furniture into a full size 
restful bed. ; 


A yielding and restful sleeping surface 
with a regular bedspring and removable 
mattress is thus provided. This and the 
bedding are hidden within the davenport 
when not used as a bed. 


Pullmans with chairs to match may be 
purchased either with or withaqut the bed 
feature. 
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Build for 
Tomorrow and 
use Sareent Hardware 























INCORPORATE in your building all 
those things which stand for satisfaction 
lasting through the years. Hospitable 
entrances. Sturdy, well-formed doors. 
Well-proportioned windows, thought- 
fully placed and plentiful to be sure. 


And locks and hardware of solid brass 
or bronze! At the very beginning, pro- 
vide definitely for hardware which will 
contribute to your convenience and 
security as long as the house stands. 
Handles and knobs that are beautiful, 
harmonious, faultless in operation. Lock 
sets that give unfailing protection. Ade- 
quate, uncomplaining hinges. These bear 
the Sargent name. 

With your architect choose the Sargent Hard- 
ware which is most suitable for your new 
home. Write for “The Colonial Book.” It 
shows many desirable designs. 
SARGENT & COMPANY 

Hardware Manufacturers 
29 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT 


UCRS © Hardu ike 
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summer blooming A. rostratum) 
may be blended with the lavender 
of aubretia or the sky blue of flax. 

It is always well not to use too 
great a variety of colors at a season, 
but bulbs may be tucked away at 
the foot of the wall — small things, 
like grape hyacinths, fritillarias, and 
the smaller species of narcissus. A 
generous clump of Iberis semper- 
virens, the evergreen candytuft, al- 
ways looks well: pure white in 
bloom and deepest green in leaf. 
The tulip species are often woodsy 
things with starry blossoms of 
cream, yellow, or pink. Tulipa 
kaufmanniana, turkestanica, per- 
sica, dasystemon, and clusiana are 
all beautiful, and only the last seems 
to dislike the conditions and vanish 
within a year. The true fall cro- 
cuses are also delightful and their 
coming in September, October, or 
even November, is always a sur- 
prise, as though one were dreaming 
and Spring had suddenly stepped 
into view. 


A pergola can be made a beautiful 
addition to the garden, or a charm- 
ing addition to the house itself. But 
it cannot take the place of the 
veranda. The latter has a dozen 
uses which the former can never 
serve. This is even more true in 
our northern latitudes. If the house 
can have but one, let it be the 
veranda. If it is to have both, let 
them be well separated. For when 
they are placed in conjunction, the 
veranda may suffer by comparison 
in fair weather — and the pergola, 
in foul weather. They would each 
better be placed on a different side 
of the house. Nor should a veranda 
be made to look like a pergola, nor 
a pergola roofed to serve as a 
veranda, as in Figure Sixteen— 
with the same reason as that given 
for Figure Six. 

Present-day examples occasion- 
ally have veranda posts like the 
centre one in Figure Seventeen. We 
can hardly count this the best 
design when we consider that the 
whole history of architecture — 
classic, Gothic, and Chicago sky- 
scraper too — has been an endless 


PLANTING A Rock-WALL 
(Continued from page 237) 


There are all too many plants to 
be grown but each must be selected 
with an eye to its future home. 
Many slopes and out-croppings of 
native ledge lend themselves to 
careful planting, and elsewhere a 
retaining wall may often provide a 
suitable place for the easily grown 
alpines. Our small stretch of wall 
faces almost west, as a direct ex- 
posure to the south is unwise where 
a hot summer sun may do more 
damage than the cold of winter. 
In the building, each and every 
rock was given a slight pitch down- 
ward into the hill to catch the rain 
and form cool moist pockets for the 
roots. It is far simpler to plant 
during the construction, whether it 
be fall or spring; but, if necessary, 
small plants, their roots tightly 
packed in fibrous earth, may be 
inserted and firmly packed into the 
prepared crevices. These details at 
the start are all important, but once 
established the plants seem to be 
thoroughly happy for many a year. 


Tue Smatui-Houset PRIMER 
(Continued from page 240) 


struggle to reduce piers and sup- 
ports to their smallest dimensions, 
as being unwelcome obstacles at 
best. Colonial designers, for ex- 
ample, reproducing in wood the 
stone columns of classic tradition, 
rejoiced to find that they could 
safely make these’ copies — left- 
hand of Figure Seventeen — even 
slenderer than their prototypes, 
because of the comparative light- 
ness of their new material. And 
note the corresponding slenderness 
of a corner post as the Japanese 
make it. Their rooms, like our 
verandas, are constructed with 
openness as the primary object. 
For this reason they not only 
keep these posts as slender as 
possible, but set them far apart 
as well. 

Except for the application of 
ornament, this would conclude a 
discussion of the exterior features 
of the house; and there is so much 
to be said about ornament that it 
deserves a chapter to itself. But 
this we will put off until we have 
finished, in our next, the considera- 
tion of Interior Detail. 
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AWARDED GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR IN NATIVE INDUSTRIAL ART 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 


FEBRUARY 1, 1924 


v, 


cAn Interior in the Showrooms 
Early American Maple Furniture, by Kensington 


U mir and comfort were the first Kensington reproductions of this furni- 
considerations of our Early Amer- ture because of fidelity in design and the 
yet their work old-time hand processes of the Kensing- 
reveals a pride in honest craftsmanship ton craftsmen, retain the quaint spirit 
that wins our respect as the quaint of the originals and satisfyingly restore 
charm of its unaffected simplicity appeals to an interior the charming atmosphere 
of old Colonial days. 


ican cabinetmakers, 


to our affections. 


The purchase of K en- 
sington Furniture may 
be arranged through 


your decorator or 


furniture dealer 


Kensington Furniture is made in all the dec- 
orative styles appropriate for American homes 


r Write for illustrated 
fay as Ay Booklet B and pam- 
Ne 9 hea AO pe aN phlet,**How Ken- 

‘Fy > 
KENSINGTONM®COMPANY = Sington Furniture 
wu ERS AN! RS a » F © ? 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE ~ ART OBJECTS Tt De Pavkaney, 

NEW YORK 


SHOWROOMS, 41 WEST 4stx STREET, SIXTH FLOOR 
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YOUR NEW HOUSE 


CAN BE ALL THAT YOU HAVE HOPED 
AND PLANNED 





Of course, you want your new house to be 
just right, a place that you will be happy 
to live in and proud to show to your friends. 
You want to know that it is going to age 
economically, as well as gracefully, because 
it has been built right. 


This assurance has been put within your 


easy reach by the publication of 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL BUILDING 
ANNUAL FOR 1925 


a 











Frontispiece of The House Beautiful Building Annual for 1925 


The experience of hundreds of home builders, of architects in all parts of the country, 
of experts in every building trade, has been drawn upon that you may have in this 
book every fact, figure, and suggestion you will need to make of your new home a 


complete success. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL BUILDING ANNUAL FOR 1925 





will simplify your financing — explain away the perplexities of bids, of contracts, of 
payments — smooth your relations with architect and contractor. 


Its text, blueprints, drawings, and photographs will enable you to know just what 
you want from mason, carpenter, plasterer, painter, plumber, and electrician — and 


to see that you get it. 
Size 92" x 128” Bound in Old Blue Duotone Leatherette 
PRICE $1.50 POSTPAID OR C. O. D. 
Send Your Order Now While Copies are Still to Be Had 


Tue Atitantic Monrtuty Co., 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: 
I enclose $1.50 OR I will pay the postman $1.50 plus a few cents delivery charges for my copy of THE HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL BUILDING ANNUAL FOR 1925. 
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Armstr ong’s Linoleum Jor every floor in the house 























Look for the 
CIRCLE A 
trademark on 


the burlap back 

















The Natural Elegance of Tiled Floors 


OU naturally associate floors having a 
tile or repeat block pattern with a 
certain formal dignity. 

This entrance hall has a floor of Arm- 
strong’s Marble Inlaid Linoleum, laid with 
a border of plain black linoleum. 

Linoleum is well adapted to the tile de- 
sign, especially since the modern way of 
laying linoleum (cementing down over a 
lining of builders’ deadening felt) permits 
a close joining at seams and edges and 
makes a watertight, permanent floor that 
does not bulge or buckle. 

On this page are reproduced four other 
designs of Armstrong’s Linoleum, which 
show how modern inlaid linoleum has 
brought the beauty and stateliness of the 
tile floor within the scope of 
the modest home. 





No. 350 
A permanent floor 


A fine linoleum floor, which is 
laid with cement over a lin- 
ing of heavy builders’ deaden- 
ing felr—not tacked down— 


CO. 





Straight Line Inlaid 





requires only occasional waxing and polish- 
ing to keep it new-looking for years and 
years. Floors of linoleum do not soil easily. 
In fact, the linoleum floor is the easiest of 
all floors to keep clean. All dust is surface 
dust and wipes right up. 

Regular waxing is the proper care, both 
for appearance and for wear. 

The colors of linoleum—and you can have 
almost any color you need, to harmonize 
with your other furnishings—offer an oppor- 
tunity for real distinction in a room. Your 
fine fabric rugs look better and brighter. 
Notice the blue rug, through the doorway 
in the picture. Your own sense of color will 
tell you how it “belongs” on that floor, and 
how it would suffer if the floor were yellow- 


Moulded Inlaid Tile No.3146 Moulded Inlaid Tile 


No. 3132 








ish wood. Ask a good merchant in your city 
to show you the different designs in Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum. All genuine Armstrong’s 
Linoleum can be identified by the Circle A 
trade-mark on the burlap back. 


A book on home furnishing and decoration 
By Agnes Foster Wright 


This book tells how to use decorative color 
schemes for different rooms in the home. 
Mrs. Wright is an authority on home decor- 
ation, a former president of the Interior 
Decorators’ League of New York, and a 


contributor to House and Garden. A copy 


of her recent book, ‘‘ Floors, Furniture, and 
Color,” will be sent postpaid anywhere in 
the United States for 25c. 

Our Bureau of Interior Dec- 
oration will give you individual 
advice on planning the color 
and decoration of any room or 
rooms you will describe. No 
charge for this service. 

ArmstronG Cork ComPANy 
Linoleum Division 
836 President Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
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Marble Inlaid 
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Do you 
No healthy man, woman or child 


ever gets too much sleep. On that 
fact, all the doctors are agreed. 


Ifyouwake tiredand yawningor need 
an alarm clock to rouse you every 
day, one of two things is the matter. 
Either you cut your sleep time too 
short to be safe. Or your rest is not 
the deep, refreshing kind that kills 
fatigue poisons, rebuilds your vigor 
and energy and turns you out fit and 
eager for the hardest day. 

Such sleep comes and stays only when 
your spring and mattress cradle you 
in perfect comfort and coax weary 


SIMMONS 


Beds Mattresses. Springs: Built for Sleep 


and BEDROOM FURNITURE 








nerves and muscles to relax. If your 
rest 1s light or broken, don’t call it 
insomnia until you see whether or 
not the bedding you use is to blame. 
Look it over tonight. Compare it to- 
morrow at any good furniture store 
with Simmons mattresses and 
springs. Types to suit every taste, 
all built of mew, clean materials by 
the world’s largest bedding manufac- 
turer. Prices to fit every pocketbook. 
Be sure to find a Simmons label on 
the next mattress or spring you buy. 


The Purple Label is the most lux- 
urious mattress made in America. 





hate to get up in the morning? Do you know the reason why? 


Coral and green are used with striking effect in 
this engaging bed chamber. The hand-blocked linen 
curtains are dark jade, with a design in coral and 
black. Cretonne, chintz or printed silk may also be 
used. The surf green of the tinted walls is repeated - 
inthe hana-tufted borders of the bedspreads of linen 
or unbleached muslin. Spanish pottery lamp; hooked 
rug on the blue-black wilton or chenille carpet. Beds, 
dresserand night table are froma complete new suite 
of Simmons steel furniture, Design 113, in coral, 
maize and black. Supplied also in gray-green and 
black, Venetian blue and many other smart new colors 
and in finishes reproducing American walnut, ma- 
hoganyand antique walnut. Beds are Design 1843. 
For twelve other charming schemes of chamber deco- 
ration,in color,write for«‘Restful Bedrooms” toT he 
Simmons Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 





Be sure you find this 
label on the sleep 
equipment you buy 
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_ MCIKINN. 


| McKinney Hinges | 
harmonize i. 
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ink of the work 
hinges must do 


Good hinges must play a dual part. They must per- 
form real hard work without a whimper—swinging 
doors back and forth day-in and day-out; year-in 
and year-out. And all the while they must present 
the appearance of a fine ornament despite hard 
work. McKinney Hinges meet these requirements 
in full. Every one is made to outlive the door 
it swings. 


In building a home you can least afford haphazard 
hardware. An early selection avoids a shortage in 
your building fund. 


When you visit your builders’ hardware man, you 
will find it customary to decide first upon your 
locks. When this is done give careful attention to 
hinges. See to it that your hinges are McKinney’s. 
And you will not fail to do this if you think of the 
work hinges must do. 


You can obtain McKinney Hinge quality in sundry hard- 
ware articles, including complete hardware for garage doors. 


A Gift for Those About to Build 


McKinney Forethought Plans consist of little cutouts 
of your furniture made in proportion to your plans. With 
them you can arrange and rearrange your furniture right 
on the blue prints until you are certain the wall space, 
fixtures, doors and base plugs are as you want them. 
To aid in your home building McKinney will gladly 
send a set of these plans. Just write. 


McKinney ManuPacturinc Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











GEOMETRIC GARDEN PATTERNS 
(Continued from page 243) 


are subordinate in interest to the 
central ornament and are arranged 
in respect to it. Sometimes a very 
definite symmetry is required, as 
when the seats either side of a gar- 
den must be exactly alike. But, us- 
ually there ought to be gradation in 
the amount of interest the different 
focal points excite, for our percep- 
tions easily become weary by repeti- 
tion. These decorative features 
should be as few as possible. Omit 
every unnecessary feature, but, 
supply every one that contributes 
to the grace and beauty, to the 
force and sentiment, of your picture. 
A garden can easily be too elab- 
orate in detail, overloaded with 
miscellaneous ornaments to the 
point of vulgarity, but the omission 
of a single necessary feature, even 
of the simplest seat, will sometimes 
deprive a garden of its entire value 
and no amount of flower wealth or 
flower color can make up for its loss. 

Such a composition with two 
axes and one focal-point at the 
intersection and an open grass- 
space in the centre has many varia- 
tions. In the frankest and strongest 
of these designs we find the con- 
centric arrangement of oblongs. 
Oval centres set within oblong 
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FIG. VII. THE CENTRAL GRASS 

PANEL CUT IN THE FORM OF AN 

OVAL AND SURROUNDED BY 
FLOWERS 


gardens are often delightful, for then 
dignity gives way to softer grace. 
Four flower beds lie between the 
oval grass-plot and the rectangu- 
larly set paths (Fig. VII). The 
arrangement of the flowers should 
recognize the shape of the beds. 
Some plants will adapt themselves 
to the curving lines of the oval. 
Irises are planted in sweeping drifts; 
Canterbury bells in close-set bend- 
ing lines; Oriental poppies, colum- 
bines, phlox, and zinnias in curving 
masses; Madonna lilies lightly 


scattered, but ever mindful of the 
oval outlines. And then, there are 
plants like lupines and _ perennial 
asters, anchusas and _larkspurs, 
Clematis recta and baby’s breath 
that can be set in clumps at regu- 
larly spotted intervals. Other 
plants will define the straight sides 
of the borders with long straight 
flower masses. And still other 
flowers will mark the corners with 
strong accents. Cedars in telling 
clumps, a lilac or a hawthorn can be 
set at each corner. Great spikes 
of eremurus, spiring hollyhocks, 
sturdy heleniums, dahlias, buddleias 
can mark the apex of each bed. 

These odd-shaped beds give de- 
lightful planting possibilities, for 
the beds wide at the four corners are 
billowy with plants set tier upon 
tier and drift upon drift, mounting 
higher and higher, while as each bed 
grows thinner the flowers gradually 
become lower until they drop to low 
and spreading plants at the very 
edges. Such prescribed undulations 
make sky lines full of charm. 

It is best to start with all four 
beds around such an oval centre 
planted in the same way so that the 
same varieties, the same quantities, 
the same coloring is repeated four 
times in ordered arrangement. 
Whatever slight variations there 
are ought to seem quite accidental, 
creeping in through a spontaneity 
in plant distribution, as when a 
designer touches his borders with 
feeling, for flowers are the mediums 
of his art, the pigments of his 
palette, and he uses them as in- 
tuitively as a painter. 

Often, the grass-plot gives way 
entirely to flower beds. Then, a 
cross is set within the rectangular 
frame. Axial lines are defined by 
paths, axial intersections become 
more definite central features (Fig. 
VIII). In such gardens, the cross- 
paths are wider than the ones 
skirting the outer borders — for 
emphasis as well as contrasting 
effects. The inner beds are wider 
than the outer borders, because 
they play the more important part 
in the scheme. 

This type of garden gives a chance 
for an all-over floral pattern. It 
becomes a design not unlike a 
precious rug, for it is woven in the 
warp and woof of flower strands. 
Let me try to analyze such a plant- 
ing plan for you. | shall have to 
pick it apart, thread by thread, 
section by section, knot by knot, 
season by season, and let you 
weave the strands together again 
until you can visualize the effect of 
the whole. 
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EMBOSSED Queensware, first made by Josiah 
Wedgwood about 1770, long has been a 
favorite with those who delight in beautiful 
things for the home. The graceful shapes of 
the pieces, following the classical in design, 
the warmth of texture of the softly lustrous 
body, and the delicate tracery of the em- 
bossing—applied by hand—combine to give 


An énduring Favorite 


this ware a charm and individuality which is 
quite irresistible. 


Developed in two color combinations— 
cream on cream and blue on cream—this 
ware may be had either in the complete 
dinner service, or in a wide variety of single 
pieces. For gift purposes Embossed Queens- 
ware is unsurpassed. 


Our illuStrated booklet ‘'E”’ will be sent upon request 


Mark on China 
OF AME 


255 FIFTH AVENUE 








ti 





Iosiah Wedgwood & Gons, Inc. 


WHOLESALE ONLY 
Potteries : Etruria, Stoke-on-Trent, England 


Mark on 
Jasper, Basalt, 
Queen’s Ware, Etc. 


WEDGWOOD 


Rica 


NEW YORK 








Crushing Mill, Etruria Potteries a 
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(oncrete made with Atlas, has opened a new era combining permanent 


beauty with economy 





OBABLY few, if any, of the sump- 

tuous edifices of ancient times had 
as beautiful and varied interior dec- 
oration as does the Shrine of the 
Sacred Heart in Washington, D.C. 
And certainly never was such dec- 
oration secured so economically. 
Gleaming column, recessed arch, delicate border 
motifs, and elaborate designs of cherubim, saint and 
symbol in wide profusion of color, but blending 
perfectly—all are concrete. And the colors are per- 
manent, secured by naturally colored sands and stone, 
not by fugitive and fading coloring matter. With 
no other materials could this permanently beautiful 
decorative scheme have been carried out, except at 
a cost economically impossible. 

















r#AT LAS 


PORTLAND CEMENT Lompany 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


John J. Earley, the architectural sculptor of the 
Church, and Murphy & Olmsted, the architects, 
chose concrete because of its permanence, its adapt- 
ability, its economy. And they selected Atlas both 
in its normal gray and its pure white color, as the 
logical material for this achievement in modern 
architectural decoration. 

Atlas, by developing the rotary kiln, established a 
high standard of quality, made possible quantity pro- 
duction, and made Portland Cement actually cheaper 
today than thirty years ago. Its selection for develop- 
ing the new color possibilities of concrete is one 
more indication of why Atlas is known as “the 
Standatd by which all other makes are measured.” 

Between the Atlas plants and the user there is but one distributor—the building ma- 
terial dealer—who brings Atlas to the public cheaper than by any other method. An 


architect, contractor or prospective builder is invited to write this Company regarding the 
possibilities of concrete, made with Atlas. 





CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM INDEPENDENCE, KANS. 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ST. LOUIS DES MOINES DAYTON OMAHA Atlas White 
Portland Cement BUFFALO KANSAS CITY JACKSONVILLE, FLA. Portland Cement 





This Three Thistle trade mark is on the 
back of every yard o, 
NAIRN LINOLEUM 

Belfor Inlatd-~a new line of 46 marble 
ized pattern effects of rare beauty Made 
in light. and heavy weights. 

Straight Line Inlard—clean cut inlaid tile 
patterns, machine inlaid 

Dutch Tiles and Moulded Inla:ds—tne mot- 
tled colors merge slightly to produce 
softened outlines 

Moré Inlaid—a eich two-tone, all-over 


effect. 
Granite and Moresque Inlaids—populat all- 
over mottled effects. 

The edge shows you 
that the inlaid pat- 
ferns ave permanent, 
the colors go through 
to the burlap back 

Battleship Linolexm — heavyweight plain 
linoleum — made to meet U S. Gov't 
specifications. In five colors. 

Plain Lindleum—lighter weights of Batcle- 

onto, In six —. 4 

an extra resilient and quiet 
plain-colored Sooring. = 

Printed Linoleum beautiful designs printed 
in oil Se aeigueminellocieens. Hes 
a fovea glossy surface. 

Linoleum Rugs—linoleum printed in hand- 
some rug design: 

Pre-Lino— ateracti 

Fa 


s. 
ive patterns printed on 
felt base. ” 


Belflor Inlaid 
Pattern No. 7146/4 


Belflor Inlaid 
‘Pattern No. 7105/5 


Belflor Inlaid 
‘Pattern No. 7103/2 


INLAID 
LINOLEUM 


Belflor Inlaid , the latest vogue 
in L floor decoration 


ELFLOR Inlaid—the newest of the famous Nairn 
Linoleums — creates “‘that favorable first impres- 
sion’’ in the entrance hall, as well as in every room 
throughout the home. 
It will enable you to have those delightful effects in 
your floors which interior decorators are all advocating. 


Never before have you seen rich, clouded effects 
like these. For Belflor is'an absolutely new thing in 
inlaid linolepm. Such colofs and such enchanting 
blending are unknown except in rare Old World marbles. 


But unlike marble, Nairn Belflor is soft, springy and 
comfortable to walk on. It possesses all the resilience 
and sturdy wearing qualities that have won for Nairn 
the confidence of two generations of merchants and 
users. And surprising, too, is its moderate cost. 


Belflor takes away that cold, cheerless look given by 
bare wooden floors — and is much less trouble to care 
for. No refinishing is ever needed. An occasional wax- 
ing is all the attention Belflor requires because the colors 
go clear through to the burlap back — never wear off. 


Toreally appreciate the exceptional, soft-hued beauty 
of this newest of noiseless floorings that will give: the 
modern touch of color to your floors— whether new 
or old—have your dealer show you Belflor. 


CoNGOLEUM- NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis 
Cleveland Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans 


Belflor 
Inlaid ‘Pattern 
No. 2047/4 


Which Pattern 
Will You Prefer? 


So extensive is the variety 
of patterns in Belflor that 
they'll suggest all kinds of 
ways to bring new loveli- 
ness into your home. A 
folder containing life-like 
reproductions in color of 
31 Belflor patterns will be 
sent you on request. Better 
by far sce them at your 
Belflor Inlaid dealer's. 
Pattern No. 7149/3 


Belflor Inlaid 
Pattern No. 2047/6 
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Included among the 
many owners of 
Jewett Refrigerators 
are: 


Sen. W. A. Clark 
New York 
Cornelius Vanc + rbilt 
ew Yo 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


Charles M. Schwab 
New York 
Vincent_Astor 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
George Eastman 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Payne Whitne - - 
eat, 


an 
Marshall Fic nd. 3 
Huntingtot, | ae i 
Seth Tho) 
Mo rristown, N. J. 
J. Ogden Armour 
Chicago, Ill 
Harold F. Mec oom ick 
Lake Forest, 
H. 8. Firestone 
Akron, O. 
Mark A. Hanna 
Cleveland, O. 
William S. Colby 
Washington, D. C. 





























James Parmelee 
Ww 


Sry rnd D.C. 


Wm. M. 
Henry F 
Sen. W. Murray Crane 


Dalton, Mass. 


John Borden 


Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Mrs. Dee Catlin 
King C. Gillette 


it. Louis, Mo. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Italian Emb 


Washington, D. C. 






n Leer 
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The Jewett 
Completes The Home 
‘THE high opinion which leading architects 


everywhere have of Jewett Refrigerators is 
attributable partly to their unapproachable excel- 
lence, but chiefly to their everlasting life. G For 
no Jewett has ever worn out or had to be replaced. 
G Jewett methods and exclusive Jewett solid porce- 
lain construction—products of over 76 years’ ex- 
perience—pre-determine that. @ Write for the 
Jewett illustrated Booklet on Proper Refrigeration. 
THE JEWETT REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


27 Chandler Street Established 1849 Buffalo, New York 
(11) 











Each Jewett compart- 
ment is cast in one piece 
of solid porcelain 14" 
thick without seams, 
cracks or crevices and 
with full roundedcorners. 
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SOLID PORCELAIN REFRIGERATORS _ 
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Jos. H. Clark, Architect 


New York €ity 


Is Your House Filled 


With Warm Fresh Air? 


Ft 68 you get the full enjoyment out of the long 
evenings at home? Ever feel * 
nose and throat dry, just the suspicion of a headache 


coming on? 


Naturally you do, unless your heating system 
provides for ventilation and the proper moisture, as 
well as warmth.”The Kelsey Warm Air Generator 
sends fresh, warm, moist air, rapidly through every 
room in your house. This means vigor and alertness 
all the time instead of that ‘‘Well I guess I'd better go 


to bed" feeling. 


Kelsey Health Heat is the choice of leading archi- 
tects for church, school, or home. It should be your 
choice for your home, for it’s an investment in health 
for the whole family. 


some facts about 


home. We will 
send them to you. 











The Kelsey Mechanical Heating and Ventilating 
Booklet will bring you 


health- 


ita, & on 


ful heating for church and et a 
school, or our Achieve- me 7 
ment Booklet will tell 
you about heating your 


gladly 


No. 30. Kelsey in Fisher Residence 





HE Kevse 


WAR” AIR GENERATOR 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


‘stuffy’’ and drowsy, 
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FIG. VIII. FOUR FLOWER-BEDS DIVIDED BY TWO INTERSECTING PATHS 
HERE TAKE THE PLACE OF THE CENTRAL GRASS-PLOT 


Take the edging plants first. The 
circle is edged all around with 
Phlox divaricata, whose luxuriant 
spring-flowering is followed by 
purple petunias. The main paths 
upon the axial lines are outlined 
with ever-blooming white pinks, 
and bands of columbines and 
heliotrope are planted in back of 
them. The inner edges of the other 
paths are outlined with a solid 
edging of sweet-william to make a 
strong frame around the four cen- 
tral beds. Ageratums are planted 
in front of them and annual phlox in 
back to strengthen the frame for 
summer and autumn. The outer 
borders have intermingled masses of 
all sorts of low plants for edging. 

And take the most important 
parts of the border planting. Each 
plant, each drift, each clump is 
considered for its effect in develop- 
ing the garden’s design, now em- 
phasizing this part, now that, as 
season follows season and one effect 
another. Creamy white azaleas 
circle the centre, later on phlox, in 
broad bands through the middle of 
the four central beds, gives them 
summer luxuriance. Or take. the 
enclosing borders. A lilac marks 
either side of the entrances. A 
clump of Harison Yellow roses and 
a clump of lupines are grouped near 
each one. Hollyhocks make an 
accenting high spot next to them, 
with a bold clump of single sun- 
flower Stella near by for midsum- 
mer. Next to these are drifts of 
calendulas, of irises, of foxgloves, of 
larkspurs, of zinnias, emphasizing 
the length of each border — until 
at either end of the garden come 
masses of phlox and zinnias with 
balanced clumps of helichrysums 


about such studied planting. It 
seems altogether spontaneous, just 
a luxuriant mass of interesting 
flower forms and flower color. And 
yet, beneath its very spontaneity 
you ought to be able to feel its 
symmetrical repetitions and_ its 
balanced rhythms. 

And look at the arrangement of 
the tulips for a moment, for in it you 
find the design expressed in the 
color-assembling of a single flower. 
Around the centre White Queen, 
Moonlight and Dream tulips circle 
tier upon tier with Fairy Queen 
picking out the corners with its 
mingled heliotrope and _ yellow- 
fawn color. The long central path is 
edged with The Fawn which is 
accented with a clump of yellow 
Ellen Willmott at each end. Bleu 
Aimable, Remembrance, Viking, 
Rev. H. Ewbank, La Tristesse in 
intermingled clumps of heliotrope 
and mauve, soft lilac and steely 
blue shades make generous borders 
and mix with them. To terminate 
the effect there are purple Jubilee 
and Bronze Queen at one end, and 
slaty-purple Ronald Gunn and 
orange-brown Jaune d’Oeuf are at 
the other end. The centre beds are 
set in a frame of strong masses of 
pink Clara Butt and maroon 
Marconi with little spots of black 
tulips sprinkled in among them for 
very contrast, while the outer bor- 
ders make a lively frame with 
intermingled shades of pink and 
rose tulips accented with spots of 
cardinal red Professor Rauwenhof. 
A thousand bulbs or more are used 
for this effect. Through such 
ordered arrangement of its color 
with all its subtle blending and 
accenting contrasts flows the exu- 


306 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sales Offices 
Boston and New York 


BROCKVILLE, ONT., CANADA—Canada Foundries and Forgings, Ltd. 





berance of the garden and in such 
law-abiding distribution lies the 
overflowing wealth of its bloom. 


and perennial asters and buddleias 
as Vital accents. 
There is nothing rigid or lifeless 








Dealers 
Principal Cities 
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Whittall Rugs 


AS exceptionally beautiful domestic rugs of oriental design. 
They are honestly made and reasonably priced. For 
example the rug illustrated is a 6’ x 9’ Teprac Wilton which sells 
at $68.00, to which your dealer will add transportation charges. 


Write for free illustrated book in colors 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 170 Brussels Street WORCESTER, MASS. 
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New Spring Fabrics 


THe vogue demands cheerful color combinations used lavishly 
for Spring and Summer curtains, draperies, covers! 
McGibbon is featuring lovely soft Glazed Chintz, Sunfast Orinoka, beautiful 
Cretonne in exquisite motifs. 
Our Interior Decorator Specialists will gladly suggest colors and motifs most 
adaptable to your particular color scheme. 
Send for Booklet No. 52 


MM? Gibbon & G2 











How frequently Genuine Mahogany hand rails 3 West TH th Street-New York 
and treads are found in staircases! NEAR FIFTH AVENUE 

HOUSEHOLD LINENS INTERIOR DECORATIONS LACE CURTAINS 
There are two sound reasons:—the inherent a a eae eS 
and ever-increasing beauty of the wood, and 
its permanence and durability. However e R 
harshly it may be used, Mahogany is always True Reproductions of Colonial and 


Hence its value in staircase construction. 


beautiful and gives generations of service. Early American Furniture 





es Unfinished or 
Decorated 


Genuine Mahogany, whether woodwork or 
furniture, should be given a simple trans- 
parent finish. Any stain or varnish which con- 
ceals the grain of the wood should be re- 
jected. 


Ask For AnD Insist ON GENUINE 
MAHOGANY 


to order in our own 
Studio. Personal super- 
vision given every 
order. 


Avoid the delays of the 
busy season by ordering 
furniture now for your 
Summer Home. 


Catalogue on request 
20c 


Artcraft Furniture Co. 
203 Lexington Ave. 'w) New York City 
Caledonia 3144 


Between 32nd and 33rd Sis. 





A Postal request wil bring 
our Books 


“HISTORIC MAHOGANY” 
“STATELY MAHOGANY”? 


interestang— imstructioc THE NOTION-COUNTER — A Farrago of Foibles 











complimentary 
BEING NOTES ABOUT NOTHING—By Nobody 

MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, -Inc. Illustrated by SOMEBODY Dedicated to EVERYBODY 
1133 Broadway New York AY little sketches and notes about present-day folks and conditions. ‘‘Shell-Shock 
A NATIONAL ORGAN I ZATION in a Shoeshop,” ‘‘My Wife's ‘Telaphib’ List,’’ ‘‘Parables in Motors,” “‘Reel-Life,” 
and other familiar subjects are discoursed upon with merry wit and philosophy. If you 
: are in search of something to read aloud, something “‘ kind of comical,’’ something that 
of MA H O GANY PRODU C ERS hits off the odd circumstances of daily life, ‘‘ The Notion-Counter"’ is what you want. $1.00 


At All Booksellers, or THE ATLANTIC MonrtTHLY PREss, Boston (17), Mass. 
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ACH shingle in a Johns-Manville Color- 
blende Roof is a slice of eternity—Asbestos 
rock and Portland cement united in aft everlast- 
\ing bond to embcllish and preserve your home. 
Various colorings can be blended into a roof 
appropriate to any architectural motif. : 
Write for Colorblende Book, to Johns-Man- 
ville, Inc.,292. Madison Avenue, at 41st prebe 
New York City. 


JOHNS- 


ASBESTOS SHING] LES 









“Hartford-Saxon y Rugs 


REGISTERED U.S, PATENT OFFICE 


Made exclusively by the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company at their mills in Thompsonville, Conn. 


The heir of a century’s rich experience 


HIS month the thirtieth President 
of the United States is being inau- 
gurated. One hundred years ago, when 


JohnQuincy Adams, the sixth President, — 


took his oath of office, the Bigelow- 
Hartford Carpet Company was born. 
All of these hundred years pay 
tribute to every “Hartford-Saxony” rug 
we weave. No finer floor covering fabric 
ever has been produced in America. The 
art developed by a century’s progress, 
the skill acquired by four generations’ 
constant striving for perfection, the 
unrivalled reputation of this pioneer 
Company, all play their parts in making 
“Hartford-Saxony” rugs the highest 


modern development of rug-weaving. 


As you. step on a “Hartford-Saxony” 
rug you instantly become conscious that 
this is-a very different kind of rug from 
any other you have ever known. It 
fears no wear; its soft pile and rich color- 
ings give it a luxurious charm that 
makes its moderate price a source of 
wonder. 

We make “Hartford-Saxony” rugs 
in twenty-eight stock sizes, from 22% in. 
by 36 in. to 11 ft. 3 in. by 24 ft. and 
special sizes can be made to order. Most 
reputable dealers carry these rugs, but if 
you have any difficulty in procuring 
them our New York office will gladly 
see that you are supplied. The full line 


can be seen at any of our showrooms. 


Write for our new illustrated booklet on ‘' Hartford-Saxony” rugs. 


LOOK FOR THE FULL NAME “HARTFORD-SAXONY ” 
WOVEN IN THE BACK OF THESE RUGS AS 
A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


. Bigelow-Hartiord Carpet Company 


SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA 


770 Mission Street 
1015 Chestnut Street 
Book Building, Washington Blvd. 


NEW YORK — - 385 Madison Avenue 
eas - 14 E. Jackson Blvd. 
- + + gg Bedford Street DETROIT 
The “Hartford-Saxony” rug illustrated below is 
Pattern 1100 
Color 6 




















These are all Davenport Beds 

















Che Davenport Bed 


SERVES BY DAY AND BY NIGHT 


“THE HOME IN GOOD TASTE” 
is an interesting booklet showing 
nearly a hundred styles of Davenport 
Betis. Give the name of your furniture 
store when you write for it. 


© 1925 DBMA 





MARCH 1925 








Good Buildings Deserve 


Good Hardware 





F you go to a furniture store, and 

ask to see a Davenport Bed, and 
the merchant doesn’t show you an at- 
tractive looking piece of furniture, it 
isn’t because there are not plenty of 
attractive styles made. 


More than eighty Davenport Bed 
makers are producing many beautiful 
designs; furniture that is fine enough 
for the most luxurious home; made in 
period designs, of beautiful woods 
often hand carved; upholstered with 
rich fabrics. 





The fact that in each of these pieces 
is a comfortable, full size bed, with a 
mattress, the bed-springs wholly sep- 
arate from the springs you sit on, is 
a fact worth while. 


The Davenport Bed is as good a dav- 
enport as you can find; it is better for 
you than the ordinary davenport 
because it supplies a good bed when 
you need it. 


The bed isn’t evident until you want 


it; when you do want it, you may want 
it very much indeed. 





DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 
More than 80 
individual manufacturers 


1139 Standard Oil Building <y Chicago 








is simply perfect” 


iv certainly should be. French Doors are notori- 
ously fussy about their hardware—in fact, nearly 
all doors are. 
To suit their ideas of how hardware should work and 
yours of how it should look is no small responsibility. 
But how completely it is met by Good Hardware— 
Corbin. 
Both in service and sightliness Corbin Hardware seems 
to sense one’s slightest whim. Graciously, Corbin 
Hinges swing doors open for the breeze—Corbin Door 
Checks close them tightly against storm—Corbin locks 
secure them firmly against intrusion. 
Good Hardware does these things wherever used. 
Capable in office buildings, beautiful and useful in 
homes, impressive in public buildings and hotels, ser- 
viceable in factory, school and store, Good Hardware 
—Corbin—belongs on good buildings and is found 
on thousands of them. It is a joy to live with: 
A word from you will bring two helpful booklets—“‘Locksets for 
French Doors” and ‘‘Good Buildings Deserve Good Hardware”’ 


P.&F.CORBIN "83" Ne eecor 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
New York Chicago 
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Courtesy of Mrs. Beeson 
A BLUE AND WHITE CRIB COVER WOVEN 
BY MR. WHISLER FOR HIS GRANDCHILD 


| SoME SIGNED AND DaTeEp CovERLETS 
(Continued from page 244) 











ROOKWOOD 


In the $5000 vase and the two $5 pieces shown here, the same sense of refinement 
prevails. For the selection of an acceptable gift our exclusive agent in your locality 


can offer you a wide range in type and price, or you may write to us direct. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 
Celestial Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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highest standard of quality 


unsurpassed in design 


DREICERs C° 


560 fifth Avenue 
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of such an artist. It seems a little 
odd that in the crib coverlet which 
he took delight in weaving for a 
grandchild, Mr. Whisler did not 
adjust his design to its size and 
shape. But what it lacks in artistic 
scale is made up for by the picture 
one forms of the crib or cradle, 
brave in its little ‘kiver,’ matching 
the one on mother’s bed. 

Masterpieces though they are, 
the elaborate signed creations of 
professional weavers are not always 
so satisfying as some of the simpler 
ones. There is often a lack of 
harmony between the centre and 
the borders that gives a patchy 
effect. A geometric centre with a 
border of flowers along the sides and 
birds across the ends, or, a centre of 
birds and flowers with a border of 
houses lacks the artistic unity of a 
borderless allover design, such as 
Chariot Wheels, or one in which the 
border is so closely related to the 
centre that it seems a natural frame. 
However, the richer designs often 
have a good relation between the 
parts, and even when they do not, 
the incongruity is not conspicuous 
when the coverlet is laid on a bed, 
for the border as it hangs down is 
not seen from the same point as the 
centre. A coverlet with a graceful, 
harmonious design, not too set or 
too striking, nor with an eye-weary- 
ing labyrinthine pattern, makes ade- 
lightful wall hanging if well placed. 
One with a design a little too fixed 
for that will be good as a portiére, 
as the folds will break the figure 
pleasantly. 

Coverlets, or ‘kivers’ as they are 
called in the Southern mountains, 
with all their associations with our 
pioneer life seem to belong to the 
simpler of our modern rooms. They 
do not go with gildings and inlays, 


brocades, and fine porcelains. Ele- 
gancies and sophistications put 
them out of countenance. Their 
homespun textures need woods 
that are guiltless of varnish, and 
their beauty of color and design 
show to greatest advantage against 
plain walls. They were intended 
for simple, sturdy furniture made 
by local cabinetmakers from the 
native woods. A bedroom with an 
old low-poster, chest of drawers, 
and table of maple or cherry rubbed 
to a soft finish, with perhaps some 
painted and stenciled chairs and 
blue rag rugs will form a perfect 
setting for a blue and white cover- 
let. Those of the richer colors, reds 
and greens and yellows, will look 
best with a darker wood such as 
walnut or chestnut, with harmon- 
izing rugs. As far as period and 
associations go, hooked rugs are 
perfectly proper in such a room, but 
as most of them are hideous with a 
crudity of design and color that 
ranks them far below the poorest of 
coverlets, | should not admit them 
to their company. Beautiful old 
things are worth preserving: the 
ugly should be spurlos versenkt, or 
at least barred from house beauti- 
fuls. The only hooked rug | have 
ever seen to which | would give 
house-room was a small one with a 
hit-or-miss centre of bright colors 
pleasantly softened by time and 
effectively framed in a black border. 

Old coverlets, however, do not 
demand old furniture. They look 
surprisingly well with modern pieces 
that are not ornate or glittering, 
and with plain rugs. Some of the 
simpler designs could be used with 
blue India druggets or with the 
blue and tawny red Bokharas. A 
modérn college dormitory room 
with its neutral colored walls and 
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On the London and North Eastern Railway 


eA magic thread 
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Typical of Old England 


through Britain 


It winds out of London town—this magic 
“thread’’— along a pleasant English countryside 
teeming with literary and historic traditions; 
through the wooded hills and green meadows 
of Middlesex and Hertfordshire; past the land of 
the Pilgrims, where the American nation was 
conceived; skirting the enchanted River Ouse; 
to the famous Norfolk Broads, the Yorkshire 
Moors and Dales, the Northumberland Fells; 
into the wild beauty of the Scottish Highlands. 

It’s the route of the London & North Eastern 
Railway—‘‘The Cathedral Line’’—track of the 
‘“‘Flying Scotsman’, shortest and swiftest to 
Scotland. 

If you’re going abroad, plan your British tour 
to follow the magic ‘‘thread’’—and plan now. 
Save time and money, and still seeeverything that 
matters. Concentrate on the Eastern Counties— 
the historic side of Britain. 

The London & North Eastern Railway’s 
Royal Mail Routes, via Harwich, form the ideal 
link between England and Continental Europe. 

For illustrated booklets and details of special 
tours for American visitors, communicate with 


H. J. KETCHAM, Generar AGENT 
London & North Eastern Railway 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 





OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 
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Then Dad Tells 
What Hot Water Heat 


Has to Do 
With Fishing 


W! {ETHER you happen to know it 
or 


not, this is number four of 


a series of extracts from that delightful 
booklet called, ‘‘Letters To and Fro.” 

Katharine MacDowell and Husband 
Ned decide to build a new home, 
and at once the letters of advice start 


coming. 


Those on what kind of heating to install 
are as crisp and unusual as they are 


decidedly informative. 


Katharine’s Dad having hot water heat 
wants them to surely have it also. 


In commenting on his letter Ned writes: 
“When Katharine’s Dad first put in 
his hot water he wrote us. ‘The house 
is warm enough everywhere to go 
around in my shirt sleeves (only your 


Mother won't let me). 
July fishing time weather all the time.’ 


Send for the booklet 


It’s just like 


” 


“Letters To 


and Fro’ and get the pleasure and 
help hints from the 8 others who 


wrote letters. 


IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 
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“Supposing he was your Dad,” 
Katharine writes, ‘wouldn't you 
think he was worth listening to? 
Mostly Ned and | do." 


























Representatives in all Principal Cities 


Montreal 
124 Stanley Street 


Toronto 
Harbor Commission Bldg. 
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Living Rooms 


AiR-Way equipped living rooms may 
be thrown wide open to the cooling 
breezé whenever the thermometer be- 
gins co climb. 


Sun Rooms 








Tee\ 
Plenty of fresh air or absolute pro- 
tection against the weather combine 
to make AsR-Way the most perfect 
enclosure for sun rooms. 





More Li 


ght-More Air 


for every room in the house 

















Bed Rooms 
The AiR-Way equipped bedroom is a 
warm, sunshiny nook by day and an airy 
sleeping porch at night. 

















Dining Rooms 
AiR-Way equi dining rooms afford all 
the comfort of outdoor dining while re- 
taining the conveniences of the indoor 
dining room. 
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Kitchens 
AiR-Way equipped windows enable the 
housewife to quickly convert her hot, 
stuffy kitchen into a pleasant, breezy 
porch. 


‘In the support of life and preser- 
vation of health, ’’ says Chicago's 
Commissioner of Health, ‘‘the 
importance of sunshine and fresh 
air cannot be overestimated.”’ 
Because it floods the entire home 
with sunshine and fresh air, AzR- 
Way Multifold Window Hardware 
has been endorsed by health au- 
thorities, architects and home 
owners from sea to sea. 





AiR-Way equipped windows slide 
and fold inside leaving an unob- 
structed opening the full width 
and depth of the frame. They 
open at a touch, without inter- 
ference from either screens or 
draperies, and are absolutely 
weather-tight and _ rattle-proof 
when closed. AiR-Way windows 
may be partially opened, for ven- 
tilation, at any point desired. 


Write today for Catalog L-4 
which explains how easily AzR- 
Way windows can be installed in 
new homes or used to replace old- 
fashioned double-hung windows. 
Most hardware and lumber deal- 
ers sell this newest and best of 
window hardware. 





New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Indianapolis 
St. Louis 





Richards Wilcox Mfs. (0. 


AURORA,ILLINOIS.U.SA. 
RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN Co., LTD. 
Winnipes Moatreal 


LONDON, ONT. 
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Good Cheer (cea til 
In the Breakfast Room 
Bright color touches add charm to the home. This 


new cage in permanent green, amber, orange, black and 
white will add a cheery spot of color to your breakfast 
room, sun parlor or living room that suggests spring- 
time skies and flowers. May we send you a folder in colors? 


“A re are over 500 Hendryx Bird Cages with floor stands to match 


" BIRD 
CAGES 


gees US PAT. OFF. 


feXVENDRY 


Since 1869 


The Andrew B. Hendryx Company - New Haven, Conn. 
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FAMOUS STORIES 


BY 
FAMOUS AUTHORS 


The Cratchits’ Christmas Dinner. From ‘*A Christmas Carol’’ Charles Dickens 
Napoleon and the Wounded Soldier. From ‘‘War and Peace’’ Count Leo Tolstoi 
Alice and the Two Queens. From ‘‘Through the Looking Glass’’ Lewés Carroll 
The Riverman. From ‘*Blazed Trail Stories’’ Stewart Edward White 
The Man Without a Country . Edward Everett Hale 


- £¢ 7 # 


The Ransom of the Red Chief. From * ‘Whirligigs” O. Henry 
Romola and Her Father. From ‘‘Romola”’ George Eliot 
A Dog of Flanders. From ‘A Dog of Flanders”’ . Ouida 


Abbé Constantin and His Guests. From **Abbé Constantin”’ Leben Halevy 
A Race for Life. From ‘'The Last of the Mohicans’’ James Fenimore Cooper 
A Descent into the Maelstrom. From ‘*Prose Tales’’ . Edgar Allan Poe 
The Necklace. From *‘The Odd Number”’ . Guy de Maupassant 


Legend of the Two Discreet Statues. From ‘‘Tales of the Alhambra” 
Washington Irving 


Helen Hunt Jackson 
Jack London 


Only an Indian Baby. From ‘‘Ramona”’ 

Into the Primitive. From ‘‘The Call of the Wild” 
The Great Carbuncle. From ‘“Twice-Told Tales’’ Nathaniel Hawthorne 
The Combat with the Octopus. From ‘‘The Toilers of the Sea’’ Victor Hugo 
Powder and Arms. From ‘Treasure Island’’ . Robert Louis Stevenson 
Civilizing Huck. From ‘‘Huckleberry Finn’’ . Mark Twain 


Old Ephraim, The Grizzly Bear. From ‘The Wilderness Hunter”’ 
Theodore Roosevelt 
I. Don Quixote Determines to Become a Knight. 


Il. The Fight with the Windmills. 
From ‘‘Don Quixote”’ che Snes Miguel de Cervantes 

Price $1.25 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 ARLINGTON STREET 7’ BosTon 
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RAN 
€G. US. PAT. OFFICE 


Look for this 
trademark on the 
back of the goods. 


Styles for every 


room in the house 


Plain and Pastel Flat Finish 


tints that can be hung as they come, or 
stenciled, frescoed, or Tiffany blended. 


Decorative Flat Finish 
conventional and foliage patterns, neu- 
tral toned designs of vague formations, 
stripes, mottled effects, and reproductions 
of tapestry, grass-cloth, leather and various 
fabrics. 

Brocade and Metallic Finishes 
in embossed effects for paneled treat- 
ments and trimmings. 
Enamel Finish 
plain colors, tile effects and decorative 
patterns, for kitchens, bathrooms, etc. 








Makes your wall decorations a capital investment 


HE most unkind critic of your 
walls is TIME. All wall deco- 
rations start out fine, but with plaster 
that cracks, artificial heat that dries 
out, blisters and peels off the wall cover- 
ing, and atmospheric dust, soot from 
gas-lights and furnaces, and the finger- 
marks of never-too-careful children, most 
wall coverings have a hard time. And, 
to keep your rooms looking as they 
ought, the upkeep expense mounts high. 
There is no upkeep cost to Sanitas 
Modern Wall Covering; no freshening- 
up that an occasional wiping with a 
damp cloth can’t do; no cracks, tears, 
blisters, or peeled-off places to repair. 
Sanitas is not a temporary expedient 


intended only to “last awhile.” Its 
first cost is its only cost for many, many 
years. It really is a capital investment 
in your property, not an expense. 

The reason is that Sanitas is made on 
cloth, ready-finished with durable, un- 
fading oil colors. The cloth back doesn’t 
show through on the surface, but it does 
do a lot to prevent cracks and hold an 
old wall firm. It can be applied on new 
walls as soon as the plaster is dry, on 
old walls when the cracks have been 
filled, and is ideal for plasterboards. 

Sanitas is a wall covering for general 
use, not just for bathrooms and kitchens. 
It comes in styles for every room in the 
house. 


cAsk your decorator to show you these new Sanitas styles. 


Write to us for samples and descriptive booklet. 


THe STANDARD TEXTILE PropucTs Co., 
320 Broadway, Dept. 30, New York 


When you visit Atlantic City, see the Sanitas Exhibit at 1410 Boardwalk, Central Pier. 
































Every woman loves a beautiful bathroom 


But the fixtures you select must give 
Je J lasts ° 


We suggest 
FOR THE LAVATORY 
Holder - + + + « « F ug 
Taoth Brush Holder ¢ F 330 
Tumbler Holder- - + + « 160 
a4inch Shelf- - + + « « F 321 


Medicine Cabinet - - «  F 5008 


FOR THE BATHTUB 
mene ce oe F args 


Tip 
S Holder - + ¢ ¢ ¢ F 190 
Corner Soap Holder a ee 


FOR THE TOILET 
Roll Paper Holder + - - + F 


WHERE CONVENIENT 





ATHROOM fixtures built in the walls 
are the final touch to bathroom beauty. 
They produce a bathroom that you 
will always be proud to show guests. 
But it is extremely important that you 

select Fairfacts Fixtures—guaranteed to keep 

their brilliant, snow-white lustre as long as your 
house stands. Our special process of manufac- 
ture insures a permanently beautiful gloss that 
will keep free from hair line cracks or stains. 


Be absolutely sure that you get 
our guaruntee 
Farrracts Fixtures are widely imitated and 
many of these imitations are of extremely poor 
quality. A Guarantee Certificate is attached to 
every first quality Fajrfacts Fixture. This is for 
your protection as well as your tile contractor. 


You have definite assurance that the surface you 
admire so much will never become dimmed or 
discolored. 

Fairfacts Fixtures may be installed in walls 
of any kind, tile, cement or plaster. The touch 
of a damp cloth instantly cleans them. They not 
only match the other bathroom equipment, but 
they harmonize with any color or tint of walls. 


This book will be a wonderful 
help to you 

Write for your free copy of our book on bath- 
room interiors. Its gorgeous pictures in colors 
and its practical information will inspire you to 
secure a bathroom that will be an enduring joy 
as long as your home lasts. THE FAIRFACTS 
COMPANY, INC., Manufacturers, Dept. L-I 
234-236 West 14th Street, New York City. 
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cA | Diversity 
Designs —all 
in Good Taste 








let ‘“True Masterpieces’’. 






IEL tables are designed after the 

approved styles of the best periods, de- 

veloped in the finest of selected woods 

by maser artisans, and finished in a refresh- 

ingly original style. These masterpieces come 

to your home in good taste, now and forever. 
Moderately priced — at all good stores. 


bade for helpful, illustrated 
THE KIEL FURNITURE COMPANY 
Department 3-G Milwaukee, Wis. 


Davenport Tables, Occasionals, End Tables, Desk Tables, = 
Kiel offers a broad selection to meet your every need. 4 
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For Boys and Girls 


THE STARLIGHT 
WONDER BOOK 

By HENRY BESTON 

Enchanted adventures by land 
and by sea. A book that will 
appeal not only to children but 
to all adult readers who delight 





] 
i] 
in whimsical humor and elfish | 
satire. | 
Illustrated by Maurice Day. $2.50 | 


THE FIRELIGHT 
FAIRY BOOK 


By Henry BEsToN 

Not a re-telling of old fancies, 
but new tales of marvelous and | 
daring adventures in wonderful | 
kingdoms of the fairy world. 


Beautifully illustrated in color by 
Maurice Day. $2.50 


JANE, JOSEPH, 


AND JOHN 1 


| Plan Book and 12 


By RALPH BERGENGREN 
Unusual verses which the adult 
will enjoy reading to himself or 
aloud to children. 

Illustrated by Maurice Day. $2.00 


UNCLE ZEB AND HIS 


FRIENDS 
By Epwarp W. FRENTz 
Charming stories of nature and 
childhood, filled with much in- 
formation about natural history. 

Illustrated. $1.50 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
Boston 









| NEW 
200 2 
PLANS | 


M ——- new book gives you 200 home plans, 
actual construction. All styles, | 





| Stucco, Brick, Tile or Frame. You are given com- 


| plete information on building materials, financing 
| problems and the latest ideas on Interior Decoration. 


|| KEITH’S HOME BUILDING MAGAZINE 


nl magazine is an authority and for twenty-five 
rs has proved an invaluable aid in planning, 
| ullding and eyo artistic homes. On sale, 
news stands, 25c a 
Secure this wonderful book of plans and Keith's 
| Magazine; they contain important information that 
will’ help you in countless ways. 


| 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Beautiful Homes 


Home Building Num- 

| bers of Ketth’s Maga- |) 
| zine all for $3. Just 
| send your name and 
address and pay the 
postman only $3, plus 
a few cents postage [7 
upon arrival. Write 
at once. 


| RENTO on ROMA TION, ARCHITECTS 
7th Street, Minneapolis, Mi 





KEITH CORPORATION, Architect 7 
| ay 7th St., Dep t.'14-C, Mintieapolis, Minn. 
Send me “Beautiful "Homes, De Luxe | 


| Edition, and year’s subscription to Keith's 
Magazine. I will pay the postman only $3, | 
| plus a few cents postage. | 


| Oe ee OneT ee TT ee ere | 
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and Children are Protected 
from Draughts 


In fuel alone Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strips quickly save their cost. Every day in 
the year they are saving and paying for 
themselves in fuel, labor and protection 


against discomforts. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips sea! out 
draughts, dust, soot, and rain. They keep 
homes clean. Protect furnishings and keep 
wall-paper and decorations fresh and new. 
Redecorating is not a yearly necessity in 
the Chamberlin stripped home. It saves 
half the tedious, endless toil of houseclean- 
ing, dusting and scrubbing. 


In winter Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips 
keep homes warm, stop draughts and end 
fuel waste. They save 25% to 40% on your 
heating bills. They insure even heat. No 
more cold spots. No dangerous draughts. 


CHAMBERLIN 


Metal Weather Strips 
and Inside Door Bottoms 


Chamberlin Inside Door Bottoms enable 
you to admit fresh air to any part of 
the house while sealing all other parts 
against draughts. Thus when you 
sleep with open windows the other 
part of the house is not chilled. In- 
expensive to install, separately or in 
conjunction with Chamberlin Metal 
Strips. Just send the coupon. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather 


Strip Company 
Detroit, Michigan 








Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
1642 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
is would like an patient covering the cost of 
ing (check which) 
Chamberlin Inside Door Bottoms— . 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strins—In my 
home—Office Bldg.—Church— Number of 
Windows—Number of Doors— 


Name 





A dd; 


City and State. 
Eng. Dept. H-30 
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Redwood entrance— 124 
Santa Clara Avenue, San 
Francisco. 
Morron and Garren 
Architects 
San Francisco 











SS See 


Living Room—San Francisco Golf and 
Country Club. Finished in Redwood, 
George W. Kelham, Architect 


San Francisco 


or beautiful exteriors 


and interiors ~REDWOOD 


T. P. L. Co. Redwood makes and keeps ex- 
teriors beautiful because it does not warp, 
shrink or swell—because it is permeated dur- 
ing growth with a naturtl preservative which 
protects it against fungus decay— because its 
uniform texture and freedom from pitch en- 
able it to take and hold paint well. 





For interiors Redwood’s rose-pink to reddish 
brown color, its immense variety of grain 
patterns and the satisfactory effects obtained 
with wax, stains and paint make it most desir- 
able. It can be obtained in extra wide boards 
for special, one-piece panels. 


Because it resists rot, Redwood should be 
used wherever wood is exposed to the weather 
or to soil moisture—for shingles, siding and 
clapboards, foundation timbers, door and win- 
dow frames, mouldings, porch columns and 
exterior trim, cornices, railings and balusters, 
summer houses, garden furniture, pergolas 
and greenhouse construction. 





Before you build write for our 
“Redwood Homes Booklet” and 
for “Physical and Mechanical 
Properties of California Red- 
wood in Comparison with 


Other Woods”’, 


» 
x 








Music Room—All Redwood finish, stained to rich 
rose-brown tone and finished in dull wax. 
Residence in Montecito, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Russell Ray, Architect, Chicago and Santa Barbara 





SAN FRANCISCO 
Robert Dollar Building 
311 California Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
924 Pershing Square Building 
100 East 42nd Street 


CHICAGO 
3080 McCormick Building 
332 So. Michigan Ave. 





THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 


BEAUTIFUL 


its dull surfaced brown woodwork 
and furniture will take a ‘kiver’ for 
couch cover with capital effect. | 
have seen three coverlets admirably 
placed in a teacher’s apartment. A 
red and white of good pattern hung 
on the wall broke the somber length 
of the narrow hall and a blue and 
white one covered the cot bed in 
the little chamber. The rich reds 


and greens of the books in the study 
were echoed in lighter tones in the 
couch cover, a coverlet of ornate 
design of flowers and birds in red 
and green and white. The furni- 
ture, save for an old Virginia 
walnut desk, was modern, simple 
pieces of brown wood and wick- 
er, but the effect was not incon- 
gruous. 


DecorATIVE Uses or Oxtp FAsHIoN-PRINTS 
(Continued from page 249) 


used as the basic color-note for the 
decorative scheme of an entire 
room. 

As to the supply of the old colored 
prints, it seems to be inexhaustible. 
There were several of the old fam- 
ily-magazines of fifty to a hundred 
years ago which had them; and 
when it is remembered that Godey’s 
Lady’s Book alone reached at one 
time a circulation of 150,000 copies 
a month, it is not surprising that so 
many of the prints have survived 
to the present time. For the rest 
there were Graham’s Magazine, 
Peterson’s, Demorest’s, and Frank 
Leslie’s Weekly and Harper’s Ba- 
zaar a little later. 

The Godey prints, and certain of 
the others, are found in two sizes. 
The first issues of Godey’s, that is 
up to December 1860, used a col- 
ored print the same size as the 
magazine page; afterwards a dou- 
ble-page print was used which, for- 
tunately, was folded instead of 
being bound as two pages. It was 
the same with most of the others. 
Although the smaller prints are 
generally considered to be superior 
to the larger ones, these latter are 
often better adapted to framing. 
Each size usually contains the same 
number of figures (four or five, 
though sometimes only two in the 
smaller) but in the small size the 
workmanship is very fine, the faces 
being of an almost cameo-like deli- 
cacy. After 1865 the art of steel 
engraving was gradually superseded 
by other processes for print-making, 
and the fashion-plates after this 
date are generally of less value. 

Of them all the prints found in 
the old Graham’s Magazines are 
perhaps the finest. The plates 
were made in France, traditionally 
preéminent in steel and copper- 
plate engraving, and the workman- 
ship leaves little to be desired. Asa 
rule the subjects have rather more 
appeal than those of the American 


prints; the expressions in Godey 
prints in fact become after a while, a 
little tiresome to modern eyes — 
they seem to reflect too strongly the 
benign self-righteousness of the 
editors and the editorial policy. It 
was Godey’s boast that nothing 
would ever be printed in his maga- 
zine which could bring the blush of 
shame to the most sensitive cheek; 
and any sort of perusal of the pe- 
riodical will convince the reader that 
nothing ever was. Even the colored 
plates were advertised as ‘Paris 
Fashions, Americanized’: ‘Godey- 
ized’ would have been a better word 
for it. However he evidently gave 
his readers what they wanted, and 
his magazine netted him a fortune 
of over $1,000,000; no mean achieve- 
ment for the age of innocence. 

But to come back to the colored 
prints. 

There should be included in this 
brief catalogue the old English 
plates of a period of from twenty to 





FLAPPER 


A VICTORIAN 
GRACES THE COVER OF THIS 
BOX FOR PLAYING-CARDS 
THE GREEN ANDWHITE 
STRIPED PAPER IS UN- 
USUALLY ATTRACTIVE 
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KITCHEN MAID 


STAR DARD EITC HEN ie ee ie ee 





















































Ornamental 





Shutters —— 


can be made useful, too 


OW we have the Shutter Age, for the 

quaint Colonial House has come back. 
Not the shutter of old, however, for today’s 
shutters are devised sq that they are of real 
service. Principally among the uses a shutter 
has, is to ventilate the shaded side of the 
house and shade the sunny side. To do this 
properly your shutters must be equipped with 
Zimmerman Shutter Fasteners. 


And when so equipped they can easily be 
regulated at will at any angle. Much better 
than perishable awnings and much more 
sightly. When untenanted the shuttered 
home is well protected. The entire house 
can be provided with Zimmerman Fasteners 
at low cost. Ask your hardware dealer, or, 
write directly to us. 

“Correct Windows for the Home” 
is an interesting little booklet telling 
many sound facts about the uses and 


your request. Write right now. 





Tue G. F. S. ZIMMERMAN Co., INC. 
100 W. Soutn Sr. FREDERICK, Mp. 


7IMMERMAN 


FASTENERS for SHUTTERS and CASEMENTS 





control of shutters. Your copy awaits 

















Buy them together or 


one at a time 


(Use them separately or grouped) 


The remarkable thing about Kitchen Maid units is 
the way they adapt themselves to your kitchen. 
Each unit is complete—yet they can be combined 
in many ways. Here you see the refrigerator, kitchen 
cabinet, cupboard unitsand broom closet. You could 
fit these to your kitchen by putting thé cabinet on 
one side of the room and the broom closet on an- 
other side or in a corner. In any size or shape of 
kitchen, there are Kitchen Maid Units which will 
save you time and space, and put your kitchen 
walls to work. See all the interesting possibilities of 
Kitchen Maid Units by writing, now, for catalog. 
You will find these handsomely built units cost 
no more than old fashioned cupboards. 











WASMUTH-ENDICOTT CO. 
1130 Snowden Street, Andrews, Indiana 
Please send me information regarding the units checked: 
O PULMANOOK, consisting of table and 4 seats folding into wall. 
For alcove 0; for any kitchen corner 0, 


© COMBINATION 210-X, with refrigerator, consisting of cabinet, 
broom closet, dish closet, and linen cupboards to set against wall. 


0 IN-A-WALLIRONING BOARD, folding into wall when notin use. 

O BROOM CLOSET, to set in any kitchen OD; to be built into wall D. 

O DISH CLOSETS, LINEN CUPBOARDS, to be set in Dj; to be 
built in 0. 

0 IN-A-WALL TELEPHONE SEAT. 

O KITCHEN MAID KITCHEN CABINET. 

1 DIVIDER CUPBOARDS, to be used to separate breakfast room 
from kitchen. 


CO REFRIGERATOR. 


Address . 2... coce ccccce ccce cece cece cevces cone cere ceeres cscs cess cece cseees 





























UNITS TO FIT ANY WALL SPACE 3 FEET TO 10 FEET 
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PLANNING A NEW 
HOME? 












If you intend to build soon our new 
home book will be of service to 
you. It contains many pictures of 
attractive, comfortable and eco- 
nomical homes built of fire-safe 
Natco Hollow Building Tile. Write 
for ‘‘Natco Homes” now. It’s free. 
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cide as Rae ee ae Ke. & oe ° . 
—and as I walked down the aisle in the furs National Fire Proofing Company 
Sg 1422 Fulton Bldg. ~ ~ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


niture department, my attention was attracted 
NATCO buttorxe y 






by some people gathered about a table—in 











fact, this very table. “ TILE 
“I stopped, and saw a girl pour boiling water 
on its beautiful surface! 








“Astonishing! Hot water might be spilled on —— 


: a top, but to deliberately pm ee ee | A Valuable Book. 
rim? tegiad = =~=~=~=~=—SCs:«*d'| «FOP YOU~GRATIS. 






















“Then I saw hotdishes placed uponit ...and | | | “Reautifying Bedrooms” ; 
finally watched it being cleaned and polished eee 
thie: divin: ancticusl = las the suggestions on decoration, ar- 
by P pplication of soap and water. rangement and selection of furniture that 
“After hearing a demonstrator say, ‘This has you need in renewing your bedroom. 
: ‘ } Explains how to bring out individuality. Th 
been aaa sixteen times . day on this table best and latest ideas of authorities condensed and 
for a week ’ I could not resist buying that very : concisely presented. Beautiful effects illustrated. 
piece—an d here it is, an at ive. delidion q May we send your copy now? We would appreciate 
<i i eae ‘. : ‘ the name of your dealer in your letter. 
y wees 7 aoe | THE GARVER FURNITURE COMPANY 
e.° E NEW YORK GRAND RAPIDS CHICAGO 
Duco Qualities a4 Address Main Office, Dept. 111-C, Tippecanoe City, Ohio 
In addition to its beauty, Duco has these advantages: , 





1 It is the hardest, tough- 4 Does not chip, crack or 
J most durable finish craze. 


- 5 Cannot print or get tack 
si : d y: 
2 Steam, boi water, hot 6 It air-dries almost instant- 


die, eterdo not mer, © fy dina be apple ‘ KELSEY’S RURAL GUIDE 


by a pneumatic spraying 
By DAVID STONE KELSEY 








3 It is waterproof. machine. 








E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Chemical Products Division, PARLIN, N. J. ; 
Canadian Distributors:Flint Varnish andColorWorks,Toronto 


| eal people have had wider experience in their chosen work than the 
author of this book. Born on a fruit and animal-industry farm in 
Connecticut, he has devoted most of his life to the study of farm prob- 
lems. In this book Mr. Kelsey has fulfilled a lifelong ambition to write 
a book that is an authoritative answer to the thousand and one questions 
constantly arising with those who live or hope to live in the country, 
and to deal with these in an interesting way while remaining peor! A 
practical. It is a book that combines to a remarkable degree a glowing 
and contagious enthusiasm with sound knowledge and hard common- 
sense. 





Publication date March 15. $1.50 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS » Boston 














Reg. U.8. Pat. Off. 
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A VELOURS & GENES 


from the princely velvets of the Renaissance 





LL the opulence and splen- 
dour of Genoa ‘‘the Superb’’ 
lives again in this Velours 
de Génes. Such were the 
stately velvets of the Re- 
naissance—that epoch which 

=~ _was in truth a golden age of 
beauty. Its fabrics were woven inspirations, 
worthy of comparison with masterpieces in 
metal from the gifted fingers of Cellini. 


In this fabric, floral velvet figures in soft 
pile stand out sharply against a plain ground 
with that arresting contrast of texture that 
made Genoese velvets famous over all the XVI 
Century world. The lavish splendour of that 
full-blooded age shows in the florid but ex- 

uisitely symmetrical design, encircled by the 
SKesien lila foliage springing up with rhyth- 




















F-SCHUMACHER ®& CO. 


mic grace from the base of the central motif. 


Intentional irregularities of weave have 
accentuated the feeling of age, and convey the 
spirit of an antique velvet that might have 
hung for long centuries in the throne room 
of prince or pontiff. 

Many velvets, figured and plain, are in our 
stock; also tapestries, brocatelles, brocades 
and damasks in modern and antique designs. 
We also carry plain fabrics and an extensive 
range of printed linens and chintzes. 

Your own decorator and upholsterér will 
arrange for you to see them, and attend to 
the purchase for you. 

F. Schumacher & Co., Importers, Manufacturers, Dis- 
tributors to the trade only, of Decorative Drapery and 
Upholstery Fabrics. 60 West goth Street, New York. 
Offices in Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia, 























m—a\HILDREN never seem to care 
aes to stay at home any more.” 





How many uneasy mothers have said 
it, and sought vainly for an answer. 


Parenthood—never an easy job, even 
back in the pre-flapper, pre-flask days— 
calls for nothing short of genius today. 


For when home ceases to be the social 
center of growing children, parents may 
look to their laurels; there is heartache 
in the offing. 


Fortunately the world grows wiser 
with the years. 


The birch rod is no longer a familiar 
item of household equipment. 


Scolding and nagging are not quite out 
of fashion, but they have lost prestige. 


Dimly, in certain quarters, it is sensed 
that children will stay home more when 
they enjoy staying home more— 


Dy 
That the home, like any other in- 
stitution, must compete more in- ERKEY Co ‘AY 
telligently with its sinister rivals— 


HARDWICK 





(COMPETING WiTtH THE SILVER FLASK 


The * Hardwick’’— A moderately- 
priced Berkey and Gay suite, built 
of WALNUT with butt and burl 
prucrued maple, rosewood and 





—- and the Jaz Orchestra 


That while youth is attracted by excite- 
ment and adventure, it is powerfully at- 
tracted by beauty and atmosphere, too— 


That young people, in short, are oddly 
snobbish and sensitive and proud and 
will not invite their friends into homes 
of which they are secretly ashamed. 


The joy ride, the silver flask and the 
jazz orchestra wiil lose some of their in- 
sidious allure, when parents have 
learned to appeal more artfully to the 
pride and imagination of youth. 


Give one-tenth the thought to your 
home furnishings that your daughter 
gives to her dresses, your son to his 
girls, and there will be merry groups 


THIS SHOP MARK. IS 
INSET IN EVERY BERKEY 
G GAY PRODUCTION 


IT 1S THE CUSTOMERS 
PROTECTION WHEN BUYING 
AND HIS PRIDE EVER AFTER 





GRAND RAPIDS 
¢ Fumiture of Distinction 


New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West 40th Street 


around your fireside once more, and 
more singing in the music room. 


Select from time to time an attractive 
piece of furniture—-bearing, perhaps, 
the coveted shop mark of Berkey & Gay 
—and you will be astonished, in a year 
or so, to observe how enchantingly the 
atmosphere of home has changed—how 
tempting it is to entertain—how thor’ 
oughly your children will enjoy being 
home, surrounded by beautiful objects. 


You will be surprised, too, to learn how 
little it costs, over a period of time, to 
furnish the home throughout with dis- 
tinguished suites and decorative pieces. 
Ranging in price from $300 to $6000, 
there is a Berkey & Gay suite for every 
need—almost for every purse. 


And you will then be bidding intelli- 
gently against the outside world for 
the interest and companionship of 
your children—a spirited challenge 
to the Age of Jazz! 
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WHY Sshencr Better : 


is This ‘Water 


" 





Because it is so simple — only 
one operating lever. The single 
control does away with confusing 
valves and valve manifolds. A 
dial tells you the exact position 
in which to put the lever to 
“soften” — to turn off — to “re- 
generate.” 

But there are other advantages, too. 
The life of a water softener is measured 
by the life of the tank. The new Duro 
Softener is rust-proofed inside and outside. 
It will outlast the plumbing in your home. 
The upward-flow principle— the quick- 
acting Durolite mineral— the pressure 
protector—the “yard-stick high’ salt 
pot —are all mighty important. 


Make use of the Duro Advisory 
Service. Send for FREE CONSUL- 
TATION BLANK— then supply 
necessary data—and our engineers 
will tell you softening capacity you 
will require for satisfactory service. 
No charge — no obligation. 
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es] An old home 
modernized by 34" 
Oak Flooring 











No woodwork is disturbed except 
the moulding at the baseboard. 
Your new floor will be just as sound 
and enduring as if oak had been 





403 Monument Ave., 





THE DURO PUMP & MFG. CO. 


Dayton, Ohio 


Largest manufacturers of Residence 
Water Systems exclusively 


Water 
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Duro Guarantees 
Satisfactory Water Service 









“« . . As for the matter of ‘discipline’, 
what happens when the traditional 
teacher turns her back or leaves the 
room for a moment: A riot, or a near 
one. In contrast Dr. Smith relates what 
occurred in a class of nine-year-old chil- 
dren in one of these newer schools where 
the teacher was away sick for a week. 
The children carried on the work them- 
selves, posting the day’s program each 
morning, and organizing their time and 
activities as effectively as though their 
teacher had been present. 


“Dr. Smith puts the case for progres- 
sive schools extremely well. He _ is 
neither original nor very profound, but 
he is lucid, robust and intelligent. As 
founder of one progressive school — the 
Park School in Baltimore — present 
headmaster of another, and expert ad- 
visor to a number of others, he speaks 
from a background of wide experience.” 

—The New Republic, November 12, 1924 


EDUCATION MOVES AHEAD 
By Eugene Randolph Smith. $2.00 


The Atlantic Monthly Press - Boston 
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laid originally. 





An oak floor is nature’s prod- 
uct, not an artificial temporary 
material. It has the homelike 
| charm wood always gives, and a 
beauty of grain and figure that 
cannot be successfully imitated. 
Furniture, rugs, and hangings 
look better, when displayed in 
connection with an oak floor, fin- 
ished in just the shade you want. 


It is a permanent floor. Cen- 
turies of growth have produced 
a toughness of fibre in oak that 
defies wear. Not only will oak 
floors frequently outlast 
the house itself, but they 
become more mellow and 
beautiful with age. 





Easily cleaned 


No dirt can accumu- 
late on the continuous 
polished surface of an 
oak floor. A little atten- 
tion keeps it bright and 
clean. The finish only 


“Tue Story of Oak FLoors” 
from earliest times to the present day; 24 
pages of valuable information for those 
about to build or remodel. Takes you 
through each room of your home, suggest- 
ing different grades for different rooms, 
various finishes, fully illustrated in color. 

With this de luxe book, you will receive 
“How and Where to Use Oak Floors,” 
a booklet of practical information on 
the proper use and care of oak floors. 








Narture’s Girt oF 
EvertastinGc Beauty 


is subject to daily wear, and refinishing, 
when necessary, is done at very slight cost. 





Modernize your home 
with %-inch oak flooring 


laid right over the old softwood 
floors at little expense 


Consider investment 
value 














You are making an investment 
in health, in easier household 
work, and in the real value of 
your property, when you lay 
3-inch oak floors, at a cost not 
more than dust catching tem- 


porary carpets. 


Your choice of color 
finishes 


Oak floors may be finished 
to harmonize with any decora- 
tive scheme of room decoration 
you may wish to adopt. “ Weath- 
ered” finish provides a very 
rich effect in library or living 
room; lighter, more colorful 
shades, such as gray, or forest 
green, are delightful in sun- 

rches and breakfast rooms. 

atural finish is good in up- 
stairs rooms and hallways. All 
these new modern finishes are 
illustrated in full colors in our new 
booklets sent to you on request. Use 
the coupon below. 


Our flooring experts will help you on 
any point, without obligation, if you 
will write us. 


Oak FLoorinc BuREAU 


846 Hearst Building, Chicago 
meee ae ae 
i] 

Oak Fioorinc Bureau i 
846 Hearst Building, Chicago ' 






i 

| Please send me prepaid your free de luxe book, “The | 
Story of Oak Floors.” Also the booklet on “How and \ 

| Where to Use Oak Floors.” 
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Equip your casements to 


Health and comfort demand thus 
properly planning new casements 
—and modernizing the old 


Tomake your charming casements as prac- 
tical as beautiful, build them out-swung 
with inside screens—and Win-dor Case- 
ment Operators inside the screens. 


You need not open the screen to swing 
the window; never an opening for the fly 
—buzzing, droning, aggravating pest, its 
shaggy legs alive with bacteria—a scourge 
to health and happiness—forerunner of 
countless dangerous offspring once your 
home becomes its hatching place. And no 
chance for the mosquito, or any other 
winged nuisances. 


A simple turn of the handle inside the 
screen, swings the window quickly and 
easily to any position you desire. Then it 
automatically locks; fast and snug till 
you wish it released —when it automati- 
cally unlocks as you start to swing the 
window. 


Those who now have casements know 
the importance of all this. Win-Dor 
Operators can be put on their windows 
as easily as on new. 


Win-Dor Casement Operators add the 
final touch of convenience to casements. 
Insectexclusion is but one of a dozen 
comforts with which it endows them. A 
style for every purse or preference. Pick 
yours. And ke sure to write at once for 
our free booklet . . . “Things You Ought 
To Know About Casement Windows.” 


The Casement Hardware ©. 


225 PELOUZE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Win<Dor 


CASEMENT 
OPERATORS 


Siytt 


=| 


























The Handle fits in like this when you wish 
to swing the casement—or may be had 
attached to each operator if desired. De- 
tached handles may be conveniently hung on 
window frame, out of sight behind draperies. 


Steel Casements may now be easily equipped with 
improved Win-Dor Operators. Simply screw on to all 
Fenestra Casements. For other makes, specify in steel 
sash contract to provide necessary attachments. 










| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 











fifty years earlier than the first 
American magazines. This brings 
some of the styles into Empire and 
Directoire times where the spirit is 
rather more classic, so that these 
prints are more suitable for many 
modern rooms than are the later 
American ones. Although much 
rarer than some of the others it is 
still possible to find these old Eng- 
lish prints now and then, and they 
deserve a greater vogue than they 
now enjoy. As a rule they are less 
highly colored than the later ones, 
and the quaint eighteenth century 
drawing lent them a charm which 
grew less as engraving and printing 
technique became mechanically 
more perfect. 

All in all, then, the old colored 


fashion-plates are desirable for any 
of a number of purposes. They 
have all the qualifications of verit- 
able ‘antiques’: they are intrinsi- 
cally beautiful, they have a wide 
decorative application, they hold 
no inconsiderable documentary val- 
ue, and finally they are interesting 
examples of an art that is bygone. 
Although they can at present be 
had in almost tiresome plenty, if 
one is willing to pay the price, they 
are bound to become rarer in the 
course of time. And it would not be 
surprising if some future date found 
them bringing the prices that are 
now being paid for prints by Kel- 
logg and Currier & Ives. Certainly 
in some respects they are a good 
deal more attractive. 


THe Harpy PInx 
(Continued from page 255) 


lovely flower forms for their own 
sakes, we are bound to see more and 
more of these delightful border 
flowers in evidence along our garden 
paths. 

There has never been any ques- 
tion as to the hardiness of Dianthus 
plumarius. They are so absolutely 
ironclad that they even resent pro- 
tection. These plumed or feathered 
pinks, called pinks in the first place 
most likely from the fact that the 
edges of the petals are pinked or 
fringed, differ mainly from the 
carnation group in being smaller 
both in respect to foliage and 


DIANTHUS PLUMARIDS. 


flower, the whole plant being on a 
smaller scale. The leaves are 
noticeably rough edged while those 
of the carnation are smooth. An- 
other marked dissimilarity is to be 
noticed in the coloring. When the 
carnation is varicolored the second- 
ary tint is more or less scattered 
over the whole petal or arranged 
along the outer edges. But in the 
Scotch pink this secondary color 
is to be found always at or near the 
centre of the flower, whence in the 
case of the singles with the darker 
central ring arises the name pheas- 
ant’s eye. The fringe at the edge 





A GROUP OF PHEASANTS EYE PINKS OF ONE 
YEAR'S GROWTH 
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Your little home o’ heart’s desire 














| fg shh to yourself this cozy little 
Hodgson home—your home if you 
like—nestled against a wooded hill close 
beside a shining lake. By mountain or by 
sea, you probably know of a dozen sites 
for an ideal summer home. 

Why worry about plans, materials or 
building costs? Why wait for weeks or 
months for your house to be completed? 
Send today for the Hodgson catalog and 
select the cottage or bungalow which is 
exactly suited to your needs. 

You can erect a Hodgson cottage in one 
day’s time with unskilled labor. For 
these houses are shipped to you in fin- 
ished sections all ready to lock together. 

Hodgson Houses are made of the finest 
materials obtainable—the walls and roofs 
of red cedar—“the wood of the ages.” 
The framework is of sturdy Oregon pine. 
Strong and weather-proof, Hodgson 

















HODGSON 


Houses last for years without repairs. 

Catalog J also gives complete informa- 
tion regarding Hodgson portable garages, 
play houses, dog kennels, poultry-houses, 
etc. Send for it today. 


Portable E. F. HODGSON CO. 


HOUSES 71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


6 East 39th Street, New York City 




















- Brass Pipe 


Flows Clean 


IF you could look inside 
of water pipes in service 
you would surely say: 
‘BRASS PIPE for my 


1?? 











etc 


ale 


. <a 


Wouldn’t you like our book B-6 on 
plumbing and home water supply? 





home! 


BRASS never rust-clogs 
as do corrodible pipes, $1) ! 
and the water never is _ PIPE than for corrodible 


tainted. pipe. 





COPPER ‘f& BRASS 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway - New York 
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In sending, you this 192-page booklet 


Please Let Us 
Emphasize 


that in order to be sure you pet the genuine 
“Wood Eternal,” you should specify strictly 
“Tidewater” Cypress, cut within 200 miles of 
the coast-line. There is a kindred species that 
prows far inland, is not in a swamp and 
therefore has not the historic depree of decay- 
resistance which characterizes theTidewater” 
variety. We state this in fairness to all. 


That standard volume, the 


Cypress Colonial Plan Book 


is “about as comprehensive and authentic a 
zrouping, of matters Colonial, from architec- 
ture to manners, from sports to furniture, etc., 
as ever will be compiled in the same space.” 
It contains a Double Plan-sheet Supplement, 
with full-size Workin?, Drawings in complete 
form. Also full Specifications for the complete 
house (not the lumber alone), also 3 sheets of 
Colonial sketches, full of human interest, by 
one of America’s best artists. The plans are by 
a nationally known architect and are exclusive. 
They are not for sale, but are yours with the 
compliments of “the Wood Eternal.” Of 
course, we hope you will use senuine 


“Tidewater” CYPRESS, the true “Wood 
Eternal,” identified bythe arrowtrade-mark, 


but we leave that to your own g00d judgment. 


Will you write for Cypress Vol. 44, today? 
Thank you. 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers Assn. 


a 1206 Poydras Building, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Kite ll or 1206 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Florida 




















is often a fourth of the entire length 
of the petal. They are to be had in 
both double and single flowered 
sorts and in a number of colorings. 
The colors are usually neither as 
pure nor intense as in Dianthus 
caryophyllus. Fortunately however 
they come into bloom somewhat 
earlier than the hardy carnations 
and need not stand the ordeal of 
immediate comparison. 

Like the carnations they are 
easily grown from seed. But one 
should exercise care in selecting 
the best strains. I think I have 
never seen more marked differences 
in strains of any perennial than | 
have in good and poor strains of 
Dianthus plumarius. 

In the last two or three years 
several new strains of pinks have 
been much talked of. Our domestic 
catalogues have recently begun to 
list the Alwood pinks. I am hoping 
to find those of Mr. Prichard and 
Mr. Herbert listed when the new 
plant-lists begin coming in. These 
are all hybrid forms and all more 
or less distinct ‘breaks’ in the pink 
family. The four named sorts of 
Messrs. Alwood Brothers so far 
offered in America are called Susan, 
Jean, Harold, and Joan. They 
have been a bit slow in getting 
started in my garden but | believe 
they are going to prove worth 
while, and more. I have, too, a 
fine lot of seedlings, from seed direct 
from the originators. They are 
floriferous enough for any one in the 
pink season and continue to give 
some bloom throughout the sum- 
mer. The pink of Joan is called the 
clearest color among them. Harold 
is a pure white, Susan pinkish lilac 
with a very dark centre, and Jean 
white with a violet centre. The 
color of none of them is particularly 
brilliant and the wise gardener will 
not plant them too near the border 
carnations. The flowers rise well 
above the foliage, which is inclined 
to be tufted. Mr. Prichard and Mr. 
Herbert have succeeded in obtain- 
ing deeper and more brilliant color- 
ings, probably by using in crossing 
the bright colored glacier or Alpine 
pink found in the Alps and Pyre- 
nees. Among the colors found in 
Mr. Prichard’s pinks are said to 
be some intense deep reds. 

Now that all the world is becom- 
ing interested in rock gardens some 
of the smaller forms of dianthus 
are in demand. One of the most 
desirable of these is the Maiden 
pink, Dianthus deltoides, sometimes 
calied Meadow pink. At the north 
end of my studio is a platform 
paved with flat field stones. Two 
springs ago I scattered a quantity of 
Maiden pink seed in the interstices. 
They grew readily and now each 
summer the whole platform is a 


mass of slightly fringed pinks. The 
flowers, about a half or three-quar- 
ters of an inch in diameter, last a 
long time. When they are gone the 
thick green foliage forms a dense 
grasslike mat. | have also used this 
pink with excellent results among 
the flagstones of garden walks. The 
usual color is bright pink, though a 
pinkish white with a darker centre 
will occasionally appear. 

The Cheddar pink, Dianthus 
caesius, has likewise found a per- 
manent place in my garden. This 
comes from the picturesque Ched- 
dar Cliff country of England. The 
foliage is much like that of Dian- 
thus plumarius though somewhat 
dwarfer and often greener in hue. 
It forms a dense cushion; many of 
mine are a good foot and a _ half 
across and only a year and a half 
old. The flowers are pink, single, 
about an inch in diameter, and 
rather short stemmed. This and 
Dianthus deltoides are by no means 
pinks for cutting, but they are 
lovely as they grow. 

Another of the many _ small 
flowered pinks suitable for rock 
work or any well drained location is 
the Deptford pink, Dianthus ar- 
meria, a native of Europe which has 
become naturalized in some of the 
eastern states. Its pink flowers are 
dotted with white. 

All of the small flowered pinks 
seem to favor a rather dry sunny 
location. The larger sorts thrive in 
any rich garden soil. 

Probably the most satisfactory 
method of establishing a good col- 
lection of pinks is, if one has the 
time and the room for it and the 
necessary patience, to start with 
seed. As with any plant at all worth 
while the best seed regardless of 
price is the seed one wants, and the 
more strains the better. From a 
first class strain of either caryophyl- 
lus or plumarius there will be very 
few discards. A_ percentage of 
singles is of course inevitable, not 
altogether a disadvantage in itself. 
If it is desirable to increase the 
number of plants of any one vari- 
ety, the surest way is to do this by 
layering or taking cuttings, or pips, 
as some gardeners like better to call 
them. In layering one should 
choose a long shoot and, first cut- 
ting it half way through at a joint 
from the bottom up, peg it down, 
preferably in sand. Layers as well 
as cuttings are said to grow more 
readily if provided for during the 
flowering season. | have tried cut- 
tings only and, while varieties 
seem to show some difference in 
this respect, a goodly percentage 
will grow if placed in well-wet sand 
and kept in the shade. In August or 
September when roots have formed 
and the weather is cooler the small 
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In Such Homes as this 
“Bluebirds” make Curtains ‘Beautiful 


Hang them 

on Bluebird Rods! 
You need this inexpensive aid to fine draping. “Blue- 
birds” bring new beauty to curtains. Satin Gold or White 
Enamel finishes suit every drape. Single, double, triple 


| bey your curtains give you all their loveliness. 


styles fit every window. As effective in the modest home as 
in the sumptuous dwelling. 

Ornamental stiffening ribs are a patented feature of Blue- 
bird Rods. These prevent sagging and provide their marked 
superiority. 

Try a Bluebird Rod and see the improvement yourself. 


Made by H. L. 


Inquire of 


sites Then get “Bluebirds” for every curtain. 


Judd Co., Inc., N. Y. 


dealer — 

He carries 
Bluebird Rods 
or will gladly 
get them 


Bluchicd” 


FLAT-Extending 
CURTAIN RODS 





Curtains Prettier’’ 





“They Make Your 











For Lovers of Antiques 


COLLECTOR’S LUCK 
IN FRANCE 


By Auice VAN LeEER Carrick 





RS. CARRICK has lost none of the verve which 
M captivated in Collector's Luck and The Next-to- 
Nothing House, and she has gained, in her search for 
antiques through the byways, quais and fairs of her 
beloved Paris, a tremendous stock of information for 
the collector. The amateur will rejoice in lists of 
dealers and prices. The professional will add the 
book to his reference library. But those of us humble 
folk of the laity, who seek a treasure now and then 
to fraternize with the family Lares and Penates, will 
buy the book for the sheer delight of reading aloud 
by the evening fire of ‘blithe and vagabondish days’’ 
spent a-burning incense at the shrine of Chance in 
search of dear antiquities! — Minneapolis Journal. 


220 pages, decorative design in gold on blue cloth 
Illustrated. $2.50 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 


Tue ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
CASEMENT S 

















Albert J. Bodker 
Architect 


Residence 
Warren, Pa. 


SIDE from the added attractiveness 
which International Casements invari- 
ably lend to the exterior of a house, their 
use does away with the unlovely, irritating 
roller shades, and opens up many possi- 
bilities for artistic treatment of draperies. 
Hence your windows may also be made 
one of the most charming features of the 
interior of your home. 


International Steel Casements, in the stand- 
ard sizes generally found in small and med- 
ium-sized residences, may be had at a very 
moderate cost. Special shapes and sizes are, 
of course, made to order. 


We shall be pleased to send you upon request 

a copy of our illustrated booklet “International 

Casements For Homes of Distinction And Charm’, 

which gives many interesting suggestions re- 

garding the interior and exterior treatment of 
windows. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CASEMENT Ce F* 


90 HOPKINS AVE. JAMESTOWN NEW YORK 
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TONTINE 


THE WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
THAT WASHES! 

















































A few buildings 
shaded with TONTINE 


American Museum 
Natural History 
New York City 


60 Public & High Schools 
in Washington, D. C. 
Phila. Public School System 
N. Y. Public School System 
University of Michigan 
General Motors Bidg. 
Detroit 


Northwestern University 
American Radiator Bldg. 
New York City 
The Travelers 
Insurance Co. Building 
Hartford, Conn. 

The Oliver Building 
Pittsburgh 
The Evening Star Bldg. 
Washington 
The Illinois Life Ins. Bldg. 
Chicago 
The Patterson Building 
Denver 
The Continental Ins. Bldg. 
San Francisco 
Waldorf Astoria 
New York City 
Bellevue Stratford 
Philadelphia 
The Traymore Hotel 
Atlantic City 
New Willard Hotel 
Washington 


Windermere Hotel 
Chicago 
Royal Alexandria Hotel 
Winnipeg 
Mount Sinai Hospital 
New York City 
Girard Hospital 
Philadelphia 
Baptist Hospital 
Louisville 
Saint Mary’s Hospital 
St. Louis 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester 
U. S. Gov’nm’t Hospitals 


0/® 


This coupon will 
bring you samples 
of Tontineand our 
booklet “‘When 
the Rainbow Ap- 
pears.” MAIL 











Latest du Pont Achievement 
Sets New Standard of Beauty 
and Texture and adds that 
most desirable feature — 










complete superiority has been proven by 
years of service in many fine hotels, 
hospitals, business buildings and private 
homes. It is endorsed by leading archi- 
tects everywhere. 


cloth! Du Pont methods give it excep- 
tional strength and lasting vitality. Ex- 
posure does not harm it. Its finish does 
not crack, or flake off. It does not fray 
at the edges, despite many seasons of 
being pulled up and down. 


terwoven in the fabric, where color and 
finish are anchored so intimately that 
neither wear, weather nor washing can 
remove them. TONTINE is sun-fast and 
rain-proof. It is armored for service with 
the same elements that make du Pont 
DUCO such a wonderful finish for auto- 
mobiles and furniture. 


TONTINE comes in a pleasing variety of 
cool and warm tones, developed from the 
suggestions of prominent interior decora- 
tors. Thereisanappropriatetint for every 
color scheme. Please use the coupon below 
to obtain samples and informative booklet. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.,Inc. 


ORDINATOR COMPANY, Inc., NEW YORK CITY 





ORDINATOR COMPANY, Inc. (Sole Distributors) 


Dept. D-1. 233 E. 41st St., New York, N. Y. 


TODAY. Name 


“WASHABILITY” 


**1ONTINE, the most beautiful and 
durable shade cloth now made, is 
as cleanable as your windows. It 
is the only shade cloth that can 
be washed with soap and water 
whenever necessary. 

TONTINE is not an experiment. Its 





It wears longest 
TONTINE is the longest lived shade 


Its beauty endures 
Beauty is basic in TONTINE. It is in- 


Every desirable color 


Ask for Tontine ! 


Fabrikoid Division, Newburgh, N. Y. 


(Sole Distributors) 


NTINE? 




















plants may be set out where they 
are to be left over winter. In a 
suitable location they are likely to 
come through safely. One can of 
course usually gain a year’s start 
by purchasing the plants from a 
nurseryman. 

One sometimes reads or hears 
that pink plants more than two or 
three years old deteriorate. I have 





i 


yi 


\\ 


not found this always so. If one 
keeps them free from grass, some- 
times a considerable undertaking in 
itself, they are often good for a 
longer time; but they do become 
unwieldy, for I have had plants 
that grew to be four feet broad at 
four or five years of age. On the 
whole it is better to start new plants 
from time to time. 





9. AHANGING CORNER CUPBOARD PROVIDES AN EXCELLENT SETTING 
FOR THE DISPLAY OF SOME OLD IRISH GLASS 


Two WaysIDE CoTTAGEs IN East ANGLIA 
(Continued from page 258) 


makes bold to unlatch its door, he 
will be surprised to find a narrow 
winding staircase inside. This leads 
directly to a bedroom. 

The type of latch on the door of 
this concealed staircase gives some 
idea of the age of these cottages. 
Latches such as this have not been 
turned out by village craftsmen for 
many generations. 

But it would be an expert anti- 
quarian indeed who could assign a 
date to the various component 
parts that have entered into the 
making of these two rustic homes. 
A number of cottages in the village 
were put up during the reign of 
Charles II, the writer was told by 
one of the inhabitants. Perhaps 
parts of the ‘Hermitage’ and the 
‘White Cottage’ may date from the 
17th century, but undoubtedly 
other parts are much older. In 
two of the original cottages, for in- 
stance, the walls were found to be 
made of ‘wattle and daub’—a 
mixture of twigs and clay that was 
in common use before plaster was 
invented. Most 15th century 





houses were constructed with this 
primitive material. So it is safe to 
say that the two cottages as they 
are to-day represent several centu- 
ries of cottage architecture. 

In examining the outer walls of 
the ‘White Cottage,’ three decora- 
tive metal discs may be found at 
certain intervals, hidden amongst 
the ivy. These are the old insur- 
ance-marks. One bears the date of 
1739. This date, however, has noth- 
ing to do with the time of building, 
but merely denotes when the prop- 
erty was insured. 

In the old days, when a house 
was burned very often the formal 
insurance policy was inside, instead 
of being deposited at a bank — 
and so was burned with the house. 
Then the householder sought for 
his insurance ‘mark’ midst the 
ashes. It was accepted as evidence 
by the company in question and 
compensation was allowed. Need- 
less to say, this practice has long 
been discontinued. 

These insurance discs are often of 
quaint design and are highly prized 
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C Better Wirin 
for Getter Lighting 


‘THE wires that bring light, warmth and beauty into your 

home lie in hidden places — back of walls, under solid 
floors, buried in concrete — where corrosion can attack and 
destroy. Designers of great buildings forever protect these 
hidden wires by using Sherarduct, Ovalflex, Flexsteel, Flextube 
or Economy Conduit, each designed for a distinct use. 


Your Architect or Electrical Contractor knows the depend- 
ability of these products. Ask him to specify National Metal 
Molding Company Conduit and your new home or building 
will have the best protection there is. 


G] Send for illustrated booklet “Better Wiring for Better Lighting.” Its freely 


National Metal Molding Company 


1621 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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Home Office: 

112 So. 16th St. 

Philadelphia 
PR. ae 
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Olde Stonesfield 


Roofs 
Flagging and 
Stepping Stones 


Interesting shapes and 
choice colorings. 


Send for circulars: 
29A — Graduated Olde Stonesfield Roofs 
29B —“ Thatchslate Roofs” 
29C— Flagging 


THE JOHN D. EMACK Co, 

New York 
Office: 

17 E. 49th St. 
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BUCOLIC BEAT ITUDES | 


By RUSTICUS 


TS peace and charm of rural life were never more engagingly described than in 
this human, wise little book. Rusticus, kindly observer and critic of nature, 
takes you about his country home, where you make the acquaintance of the farm 
folk of whom he is justly proud: Cerberus, one-eyed dog and perfect companion of 
man; the pig, ‘‘the humorist of the farm, an incorrigible wag and nature’s most 
perfect clown"; The Field Marshal of the poultry yard, “the bird who never has had 
and never will have an ‘inferiority complex’'’; the tranquil cow, “a bovine ruminant 
in three letters,’ and the Incomparable One, who understands and loves them all. 
A book of whimsical wit and philosophy that every essay-lover will want to read aloud. 


Charmingly illustrated. Publication date March 15. $1.50 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 
MMT IIE 
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CuT SHOWS 
No. 23-9 SEAT 


CO—NOTE CONCEALED HINGE 
THIS PLATE EXTENDS ACROSS THE 
SEAT INSIDE OF THE CORE 

C NOTE HEAVY COVERING 

B RUNS LENGTHWISE 

A—NOTE THE COUNTER LAYER OF LAMINATION— 
THIS RUNS ACROSS SEAT 

















Whale-Bone-Ite 
Toilet Seats 


Permanently long wearing, sanitary, 
economical in last cost 


“The Seat of No Apologies” 


| selecting bath-room fittings for that new home of 
yours, think of Whale-Bone-Ite. This practical sanitary 
accessory today is found in better planned homes every- 
where. 

The high-lustred ebony or mahogany finish of Whale- 
Bone-Ite affords a pleasing contrast with the white tile 
and woodwork of the modern lavatory. And Whale- 
Bone-Ite combines with this a long-sighted economy that 
more than justifies the greater initial cost. 


Whale-Bone‘Ite seats are installed for the lifetime of the 
house. There is nothing to go wrong with them — they 
never require repairs. No maintenance, no upkeep. They 
are easily kept clean, a credit to any bathroom. 


Today, naturally, discriminating people who know Whale- 
Bone-Ite seats insist upon them when building or redeco- 
rating their homes. 


10 guaranteed exclusive features 

Here are the ten exclusive features of Whale-Bone-Ite 
seats, each unqualifiedly guaranteed: 

They are permanently durable—the hard glass-like finish 
is sanitary, easiest cleaned. It is acid-proof, odor-proof— 
unbreakable, non-inflammable. It will not scratch or mar 
—discolor or deteriorate. Of one-piece construction, there 
are no crevices, no exposed metal. They are comfortable. 


The Whale-Bone-Ite equipped home is one where the 
family is a little more fastidious about these little details 
—the practical units of sanitation and cleanliness. They 
are more appreciative of the intimate niceties of their home. 


The ebony black, or rich mahogany finish of Whale- 
Bone-lIte seats affords a most pleasing contrast with the 
tile and wood-work of the bath-room or lavatory. 


To match the fittings of your bath-room + +. 


Get the details about Whale-Bone-Ite from any good plumber. Or write direct to us: 


WHALE-BONE-ITE DIVISION 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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ENUINE Frigidaire electric 
refrigeration, with all it 
means in health and luxurious 
convenience, is now available 
for a relatively small investment. 








The complete cooling unit can 
be quickly installed in the ice 
compartment and your refriger- 
ator instantly becomes—a 
Frigidaire, 


— maintaining a dry, germ-free, 
even cold. 


— keeping food fresh and good. 


How Your Ice Box Is 
Quickly Converted 
Into a Frigidaire 


— freezing ice for table use. 


— making new and delicious des- 


serts. 1 The frost coil is placed 
in the ice compartment 
of your refrigerator as 


— saving the possible annoyance 
: shown above. 


and uncertainty of an outside 
ice supply and proving a source 2 
of satisfaction appreciated only 
by Frigidaire owners. 


The compressor is placed 
in the basement or other 
convenient location. 


3 The frost coil and the 
compressor are connect- 
ed by two small copper 
tubes, and a connection 
made to your electric 
wires. 

That's all. Your refriger- 


ator becomes cold and stays 


The local Frigidaire distributor 
or dealer will tell you which of 
several models will best suit 
your needs—or write today for 


catalog and full information. cold. 
You have Frigidaire electric 
DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY _ riseration. 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. O-1 DAYTON, OHIO 


Frigidaire is also made in several sizes 
complete with cabinet for new homes or 
for homes where the present ice box bas 
outlived its usefulness. 


aire 


EFRIGERATION 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


by some collectors. Only recently 
one of the companies, whose mark 
appears twice on the ‘White Cot- 
tage,’ wanted to secure these par- 
ticular specimens to add to the 
collection of such relics which is 
housed at the company’s head- 
quarters in London. Luckily their 
persuasions were not successful. 
The old marks are still in their 
original position. 

As these discs bear witness, the 
‘White Cottage’ is made up of 
three original buildings. The first 
of these (the two sections on the 
left in Illustration No. 6) contained, 
formerly, only two rooms and a 
wash-house alongside. The lower 
room is now used as a guestroom 
and the wash-house has been turned 
into a charming little dressing- 
room. The second cottage (the two 
central sections in I]lustration No. 6) 
now comprises: downstairs, the en- 
trance-hall and living-room; up- 
stairs, a bedroom which is reached, 





8. SHOWING WHAT A COUPLE OF 

DECORATIVE HINGES AND A GOOD 

LATCH WILL DO FOR THE PLAINEST 
KIND OF WOODEN DOOR 


as previously described, from the 
living-room. The third section is 
easily distinguishable from the 
others. It is roofed with pantiles 
instead of thatch. It extends back 
and forms a wing behind. 

From the different type of roof, 
the visitor might infer that it is a 
modern addition. This is not the 
case. This wing used to form part 
of the village almshouses that stood 
on the green a few hundred yards 
away. When the ‘White Cottage’ 
was being made, this section was 
transported bodily from its original 
site and joined on to the other por- 
tions. At present it contains the 
dining-room and kitchen, below, 
and above a large bedroom and 
bathroom. When Mr. and Mrs. 
Hart took possession, they com- 
pletely modernized this bathroom, 
so that now its equipment might be 
envied by many a Londoner. 


The present owners have not con- 
fined their attention exclusively to 
the houses. The gardens have ab- 
sorbed just as much of their time 
and thought. The newcomer, not- 
ing the satisfying kinship that exists 
between architecture and planting, 
would conclude that the result of 
this labor of love must be its own 
ample reward. 

Not only is there the happiest 
relationship between the two houses 
and their gardens, but in the gar- 
dens there is a fine balance between 
the formal and the informal ele- 
ments. There is, very rightly, a 
concentration of these formal ele- 
ments in the immediate vicinity of 
the houses. 

As the afternoon caller sits in the 
sunny drawing-room of the ‘Her- 
mitage,’ the open door discloses a 
view of a miniature Italian garden 
(Illustration No. 7). The space it 
occupies is very small. Yet there is 
no impression of fussiness, in spite 
of considerable detail in the lay- 
out. Tiny flower-beds and mosaic 
paths are grouped around a circular 
lily-pond with a sculptured figure 
bearing a sundial in the centre. 
This little garden is really a room 
out of doors, for it is enclosed on all 
sides — by the house on one side, 
and on the other three by high and 
thick hedges. 

This Italian fantasy — the crea- 
tion of a former owner who was an 
artist — is just one of the ‘Hermit- 
age’s’ gardens. The back of the 
house (Illustration No. 5) overlooks 
the garden proper. It appears first 
under the guise of a flagged court 
bordered by beds whose flowers 
change with the seasons from daffo- 
dils to asters. Then the garden be- 
comes a long stretch of sloping lawn, 
and ends its career in a beautiful 
geometrical pattern of rose beds 
radiating from still another sundial. 

This entire lay-out is enclosed 
by impenetrable hedges of clipped 
yew. At one point there is a pas- 
sageway to the larger garden of the 
‘White Cottage.’ 

If the visitor steps through it, he 
will find himself in the midst of 
long rows of flower beds, with a 
smooth expanse of velvet turf to 
one side. Walking across this lawn 
in the direction of the ‘White 
Cottage,’ he ascends a terrace to 
another stretch of turf, unbroken 
except for one magnificent shade 
tree. As he approaches the house, 
the turf under his feet shapes itself 
into a semicircular design inter- 
sected by masses of blossoms. This 
crescent of flower beds leads up toa 
flagged court immediately adjoining 
the house. One corner of it is pic- 
tured in Illustration No. 1. 

Through a white gateway the 
guest passes back from this larger 
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Northfield 


LIVING ROOM FURNITURE 





24 





You may choose froma wide variety 
of Period designs, overstuffed or 
fibre-reed patterns. 

You may select a stationary davenport 
or one containing a concealed bed which 
serves splendidly for over-night guests. 
Northfield quality is certified by a trade 
mark found on each davenport and chair. 
Sold by good furniture stores all over 
America. 


gy will be instantly attracted 
by the irresistible charm of 
Northfield Living Room Furniture. 
The beautiful blending ofattractive 
designs and harmonious covers lend 
an atmosphere of quiet dignity that 
would enhance the appearance of 
any well-appointed living room. 
erfectl tailored in rich velour, If interested in interior decorating write 
mohairofdamask,and finely finished. —_for the “Blue Book of Living Rooms.” 


The Northfield Company + Makers of Good Furniture ~ Sheboygan,Wisconsin 
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Popular Atlantic Books 





Barrett Wendell 
And His Letters 


A correspondence ot amazingly varied interest, revealing the real nature of 
the brilliant Harvard teacher and critic. Filled with vivid comment on 
politics, education, people and friends. Illustrated. $4.50 


By M. A. DeWotre Howe 


By Earnest Etmo Cakins 


‘‘Louder, Please!” 


Some thirty years ago Mr. Calkins came to New York, friendless, penniless, 
and deaf; he is now at the head of the advertising profession. this is his 
life-story, and a more human, fascinating, humorous and at times pathetic 
autobiography has not been published. Illustrated. $2.50 


The Gallants 


Everyone who reads The Divine Lady or ‘‘The Ladies!” will want to read 
this new book in which the mystery of favorite Old World heroes is revealed. 
Illustrated. $3.50 


By E. BarrINGTON 


My Dear Cornelia By Stuart SHERMAN 
(Literary Editor, N. Y. Herald Tribune) 


If you like witty conversation and brilliant repartee, you will thoroughly 


enjoy these spirited discussions of such absorbing topics as modern novels, 
prohibition, religion, marriage and modern girls. $2.50 


9 . 
The Actor S Heritage By Water Pricnarp Eaton 
This new book by the noted dramatic critic and author is already a ‘‘best 
seller.’ It is brimful of amusing anecdotes and choice bits of gossip about 
famous plays and players. Profusely illufrated. $4.00 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS + Boston 
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Home of Western Red Cedar designed for Mr. K. B. C. Smith, 
Tenafly, N. Y., by R. C. Hunter & Bro., New York City. 


A Genuinely American 
Home! 


When you use siding for the exterior walls of 
your house you prepare for yourself a genuinely 
American home, one that possesses the charm and 
taste of the truly native. 


ARed Cedar 


“The Wood That Nature Armed Against Decay’’ 


When you choose beautiful, silky, Pacific Coast West- 
ern Red Cedar Siding you are building for permanence. A 
natural preservative oil and the absence of all resin or pitch 
contribute to the extraordinary durability of Western Red 
Cedar and help to give it its remarkable damp-resisting 


qualities. 


and ease of working ren- ~ 
der Western Red Cedar 
excellent for all weather 


| | Rot-resistance, beauty, 
| exposed points. 
' 








ae re cilings 
For siding, for exterior trim, and for all other outside 
uses, Western Red Cedar’s rot-resisting qualities, its ability 
to take a uniform finish, its quality of “staying put’’ and 
of taking nails without splitting, render it highly desirable. 
Reliable information will be sent gratis on request. 





Red Cedar Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
4049 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Washington 


MAIL US THIS COUPON TODAY 


Red Cedar Lbr. Mfr.’s Association, 

4049 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Please send, without obligation to me, information and data 

about Western Red Cedar. 








Address i 
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Hand dipped candles 
always tn good taste 


IN CANDLES, as in other home decorations, fads and 
fancies may have their day. But the one candle style 
which remains steadfast in its appeal is the Hand Dipped. 

Not only because it reflects the interesting candle- 
making methods of earlier days. Nor because it has 
carried the thread of many a quaint tradition down 
through the years. But because its features—artistic 
shape, simple dignity, beautiful hand-wrought appear- 
ance and general appropriateness—have no equal. 

There should be hand dipped candles in every home. 
But, one thing is important—Quality. It can easily 
be misjudged. Choose Atlantic Candles—they are dis- 
tinctly labeled. Then there’ll be no question. 

Rare skill and the finest of materials enter into 
the making of Atlantic Hand Dipped Candles. ‘They 
are painstakingly built up, layer upon layer, around a 
self-consuming wick, and represent as many as twenty- 
eight separate dippings. ‘That’s why these candles burn 
so evenly—without drip, flicker, smoke or odor. 

“CANDLE GLOW.” A postal request brings you this 

interesting Atlantic booklet on candle styles and uses. 
THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTIC 


CANDLES 


eT 











garden into the green forecourt of 
the ‘Hermitage.’ The pathway be- 
tween the two cottages is lined with 
lavender plants. Here and there 
clusters of hollyhocks lift their 
slender stalks above the misty gray 
of the lavender border. If he is 
lucky enough to time his visit dur- 
ing the late summer, the visitor 
will see the pink and white blossoms 


of the hollyhocks and the flaming 
yellow of the sunflowers outlined 
against a background of honey. 
colored thatch. And, as he passes 
out on to the dusty roadway again, 
the unforgettable fragrance of the 
old English lavender will be wafted 
after him on the warm air — its 
sweetness lingering, like the mem- 
ory of some tender farewell. 


Tue ARCHITECT'S CONTRIBUTION IN PLANNING 
THE HousE 


(Continued from page 259) 


see that this is both psychology 
and analysis. 

But the department gets much 
more subtle when it comes to 
revising the statements which the 
client has made concerning the 
character of the house and the 
closets. The department knows 
that the character of the house 
properly finds its exact analogy in 
the character of the client; and that 
a chief use of closets, often omitted 
from mention by the client himself, 
is for the skeletons of the family. 
Hence the efforts of the department 
are toward self-revelation in both 
directions. 

For instance, a certain client 
made this statement concerning 
character, ‘I want a house that 
looks like a million dollars.’ He did 
not make this statement at first. 
On the contrary it required several 
days of intensive work on the part 
of the Psychological Department 
before he was brought to make it. 
He began by requiring outside 
chimneys, a porte-cochére with 
three columns at each corner, and 
several piazzas in queer and un- 
usable places. These things together 
with other strange requirements 
looked like a desire for show, and 
the department suspected him 
from the start. When the desire 
for show was finally brought out 
the statement of it was made as an 
admission by the client. It need 
not have been. If show is basically 
a client’s desire then show is a 
legitimate part of the programme 
for the architect. It is a pity, of 
course, but it is a fact. But show 
can be made artistically or inartis- 
tically; and the architect will wish 
to make a show rather by choosing 
an elaborate general character for 
the house than by appending to it 
extraneous unusable porches and 
things. 

Developing self-revelation by the 
client in the matter of closets is 


even more difficult, but quite as 
important, as in the matter of 
character; and the process itself is 
too subtle for simple illustration. 

When the architect has helped a 
client revise his requirements, or 
programme, into a right form, he 
then has in hand a written state- 
ment of the basic elements of his 
problem so far as these are right- 
fully imposed by the client. To 
these the good architect necessarily 
adds the requirements imposed by 
his training. The two groups of 
requirements, taken together, con- 
stitute the artistic limitations under 
which he properly sets to work. 

The chief contribution which the 
architect makes to a new house is 
his ability to unify all the elements 
of the programme and to turn out 
a result which is harmonious. The 
process begins with his conception 
of character, and this is a genuine 
creative process. He looks with his 
inner eye at something which is 
not there until it is there and then 
he makes a sketch of it. In the 
early stages of the looking-process 
thecharacter is like the god Proteus: 
it takes first one form and then 
another, in its effort to escape; but 
if the looker hangs on long enough 
and firmly enough it assumes finally 
its true and basic shape. Once 
seized in its general aspect, it 
becomes the architect’s chief busi- 
ness to continue the looking busi- 
ness until all the parts belong and 
are rightly related to the whole. 

It is proper enough for a client to 
ask, ‘If looking is all there is to it, 
why can’t I look myself?’ The 
answer is that looking is not all 
there is to it. The architect looks 
out of a background, the result of 
study, training and experience. 
which the client does not possess. 
He has in the back of his mind all 
the requirements as laid down by 
the owner and all the standards 
which good practice has established 
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FRENCH 
Hand Made Furniture 


AVE you wanted furniture of out- 
standing character at sensible 
prices? You will find it at the store of 
the dealer who handles French Furniture 
—-pieces and suites that will delight you 
with their authentic period designs, their 
rich, mellow tones, their superb work- 
manship. If your dealer does not han- 
dle this furniture of heirloom quality, 
write and we will see that you are served 
satisfactorily. 


JRREN C, 
Anas i) MARK 
eels 


Branded underneath every piece, this mark 
is a guarantee of quality 
WM. A. FRENCH & CO. 


Interior Decorators Makers of Fine Furniture 
94 Eighth St. S. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








This Carnarvon Jacobean Oak Dresser is of the Welsh type of furni- 
ture originally used in English country houses. The upper part 1s 
nicely proportioned and has well divided shelf spaces, particularly 
suited for the display of old china or pewter. A point worthy of 
especial notice is the cut out apron over the top shelf with its pleasing 
scalloped edges, which not only add to the interest of the front of this 
dresser, but cast a very pleasing shadow over the interior. 
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GRASSCLOTH 


The Beautiful Wallpaper 
from Old Japan 


OME eight hundred years ago when 

the Daimyo returned from his 
yearly visit to the Tokogawa Shogu- 
nate, he would bring with him, as _ his 
most valued gift, lengths of cloth 
woven from the Honeysuckle vine, 
which grows wild on the hillsides of 
Japan. This cloth was used by the 
Samurai for their Ceremonial dress. 


Today we back with paper ready for your walls this same 
beautiful fabric, the handiwork of the artistic peasantry 
descendants of the old time Weavers, and call it Grasscloth. 





It matters not how simple, or how or- 
nate, your furnishings may be, their 
beauty is enhanced by a background of 
Grasscloth in soft colors to blend. 


We will be glad to send you samples 
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- AMES A. GARFIELD used to say 
= that every time he met a small boy 
4 on the street he felt like lifting his hat. 


The boy might prove to be a Lincoln 
ora Shakespeare. You couldn’t tell 
by looking at him. 

Nor can you tell by looking at an automobile tire 
how far it is built to go. Good tires and not-so- 
good tires look about equally sturdy on the surface. 


This is more true of tires than of almost any other 
merchandise you can name. The ear is a better 
judge of tire values than the eye; reputation, a 
safer guide than treads and outer casings. 


So far as MOHAWKS are concerned, the 
conversation of users has built up one of the most 
loyal and exclusive clienteles in 
America. In fact, what users say 
about these superior tires is practically 
summarized in the words that con- 
clude this advertisement — 



































tent F. C. DAVIDGE & COMPANY 
THE GIRL OF 28 Wellington St.West. Toronto, Canada 
— |] sooo tuck 











The Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


MOHAWKS;3 
Go Farther / 












































American Walnut 


Is a “luxury” wood, yet practical and not expensive 


ualities with such practical values as American Walnut. 
Many of the pieces of furniture of historical beauty, made cen- 
turies ago by the greatest old world masters, are of walnut. They 
are exquisitely wrought into lines that have created styles for all 
the ages. Some are carved with supreme artistry and these carv- 
ings, made centuries ago, are as fresh today as when the tool first 
gave to the walnut its lovely form, for walnut endures for ages. 


It is this age-long durability of walnut that is perhaps one of 
its greatest virtues. Yet many see only its exquisite natural colors, 
its infinitely varied patterns and designs, its responsiveness to 
the artistic genius of the designer. 


Many value it because it is easiest to keep looking well. For 
roperly finished, walnut lasts for generations and with a min- 
imum of attention. 


_ American Walnut shows the scars of hard usage less than 
other woods because its color is natural, grown in the fibres, and 
is not due to surface staining. So dents, marks and other defacing 
injuries that would ruin a stained wood leave but negligible 
marks on walnut. And it is famous for its ability to withstand 
climatic changes, heat, cold, dampness or dryness. 


Walnut is not only the premier furniture wood today but it 
is in ever growing vogue for trim, floors, panelling, doors, etc. It 
is essentially a luxury wood because of its loveliness and high 
qualities, yet it is not expensive. The popularity of walnut has 
brought countless imitations into the market. It is desirable to 
have the assurance of a reputable dealer that the article you buy 
is real walnut. 


— no other fine cabinet wood combines such luxurious 
q 


Our book, ‘‘The Story of American Walnut,”’ has a 
vast amount of reliable information about this fine 
wood and tells you how to detect the genuine from 
the sham. Write for it. 


(AMERICAN 


ALNUT 


“*THIS IS THE WALNUT AGE” 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Room 909, 616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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and he looks with the intention of 
making the one coincide with the 
other. The picture he finally sees 
is a composite picture which 
represents all the necessary elements 
in both groups of requirements: 
the like parts of both groups do 
actually coincide, and the unlike 
parts, never more than minor 
details, are forced into a true 
dependent relationship with the 
whole. 

Furthermore, even if the client 
should succeed in gaining and 
retaining a character conception 
of his house, it would be for him 
only a nebulous conception, be- 
cause he would lack the technical 
ability to sketch it and to realize 
the sketch through all the difficult 
stages of working-drawings and 
details which are the necessary 
graphic notations for the craftsmen 
who are to construct the house. 
The architect, on the other hand, 
does possess this necessary technical 
ability. 

It is easy to understand how an 
architect’s conception is hampered 
or impaired by the arbitrary fixing 
by an owner, in advance, of un- 
important details of any kind. 
Either these must be thrust like 
stones into a picture with which 
they will not coalesce; or else 
they have to be arbitrarily super- 
imposed on the result, where they 
stick out like carbuncles. 

What is there about a doorway, 
for instance, which so fixes itself in 
a client’s mind? Hardly a client 
enters our office but he brings the 
picture of an Entrance Porch or 
Doorway with him, which he (or 
more often she) must and will have. 
Sometimes it is in general ap- 
propriate to the house which the 
client should have; more often not; 
never is it appropriate in all its 
minute detail. What is an architect 
to do? There are several things he 
can do. The easiest is to design a 
house to go with the doorway. The 
only difficulty with this is that the 
client who brings a doorway, 
brings also a mantel or two and a 
china-closet, a window, a dormer, 
a plan-arrangement for a victrola in 
the living-room and a color for the 
dining-room finish. Certainly it is 
reasonable in a client to like any 
and all of these things, but it is not 
reasonable that they can all be used 
in a house that is to be anything 
better than an artistic hash. It is 
the difficult job of the architect to 
discover the essential character 
elements in the several exhibits and 
to persuade the client that it is 
these character elements in them 
and not the things themselves, 
exclusive of other similar things, 
which are the source of attraction. 

The good architect deals in gen- 


eralization first and details, in order 
of importance, afterwards. He 
makes it his business to know his 
client and his client’s family, their 
business, and their recreations, 
their tastes; the way they live and 
what, as personalities, they are. He 
knows that variation from the typi- 
cal of their class is only a slight 
variation, and it is part of his job to 
make the results of the experience of 
the others go to the benefit of his 
particular client. Yet he makes 
proper effort to find and express 
whatever individuality is present. 
It is his business to recognize his 
client as he is, and not to educate or 
improve him. At the same time it is 
equally his business not to encour- 
age the brand of vanity which cries 
out for mere difference from others 
and which finds expression in 
houses in absurd and freakish ways, 
having no other object than to be 
conspicuously different. 

The best way not to be different 
for the sake of being different is to 
model the new house in line with 
tradition. This frequently takes the 
form of modeling the new house on 
some particular old one. It should 
be understood that the old one is 
representative of a type and that 
the new one when modeled upon it 
is not in any sense a copy. The 
effort made should be to preserve 
the standards of the old work rec- 
ognizing that these standards are 
the result of time, development, 
and experience, and that it is diffi- 
cult for any architect to conceive 
any new set of standards of the 
quality of the old ones. An examina- 
tion of the illustrations will explain 
the idea. The Paul Revere House in 
Boston and the Wyck House at 
Philadelphia are both very well 
known examples of the old work. 
The house for Mr. Greene at Win- 
chester may be said to have been 
modeled upon the first and Mr. 
Lillie’s House at Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., on the second. The new 
houses are easily recognizable as 
belonging to the traditions estab- 
lished by the old ones. The models 
chosen are different because the 
families for whom the new houses 
were built are different. The re- 
quirements of the owners added to 
the new conditions of modern build- 
ing have desirably forced a result 
quite different from the examples 
on which the new houses were 
modeled. 

it is legitimately part of the 
architect’s job to give advice as to 
location, lot and treatment of 
grounds; just as it is as to the inte- 
rior furnishing and furniture of the 
house; for the Landscape Gardener 
and the Interior Decorator are 
merely specialized departments in 
Domestic Architecture. The great 
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Mr. F. C. Overton, 
owner of this Quilt- 
insulated house in Keo- 
kuk, writes us that the 
“building is very warm 
and can observe a con- 
siderable decrease in the 
use of fuel, and last 
Summer, as hot as it 
was, the house was the 
coolest in the neighbor- 


hood.” 
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“Warm in Winter - ’ Cool in Summer” 





Cabot’s Insulating “Quilt” 


costs very little for the average house, and it saves that cost over 
and over again by saving heat. 
escapes. You can see it melting snow on your roof in freezing 
weather. Quilt stops this. It holds the heat in and keeps it 
working, just like a fireless cooker. 


Without insulation the heat 


Send for a free sample of Quilt 
and let it help pay for the house 


SAMUEL CABOT, INC. 
139 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 
5000 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains, Stucco Stains, Old 
Virginia White, Double-White, etc. 




















Hand-forged Lan- 
ternin Swedish Iron 
with aquamarine 
glass; hinged door. 
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he Decor ative 


Charm I r, 


An interesting book illustrating the 
possibilities of Wrought Iron in 
lighting the home, 

Distinctive Fixtures in harmony with 
period architecture at no greater cost 
than commonplace stock designs. 
May we send you this attractive book? 

Designing Department 


BOZART LIGHTING COMPANY 
INC. 
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By Edith M. Patch 


HE life stories of twelve birds 
are told by Miss Patch in a 
way to interest little folks, and 
to entertain as well as instruct 
them. Scientific notes and a 
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suggested list for further read- 
ing are helpful additions. 


School Edition, 80 cents = ee 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS: Boston 

















Albert Joseph Bodker, Architect 





See 


It is difficult to over-estimate the importance of the 
roof from the standpoint of the architectural unity of a 
building. One of the most prominent features, it may 
add much to or detract greatly from the appearance of 
a residence. In planning a house, therefore, one should 
give careful consideration to the design and construc- 
tion of the roof. 


Every Tudor Stone roof is individually designed and 
specially quarried for the house upon which it is to be 
laid. The finished effect is predetermined, age and 
time merely improving and mellowing the colorings 
of the slate, and hence the appearance of the roof, 
Every Tudor stone roof is, moreover, weatherproof, 


fireproof and everlasting. 


Our Architects’ Service Department, under the 
direction of .Mr. Walter McQuade, a practicing 
atchitect, will gladly cooperate with you and your 
atchitect in planning a Tudor Stone Roof. We 
shall be pleased to send you upon request a copy 
of our illustrated booklet which fully 
describes our service. 


Pising- and Pplson- Siate- ompany 


Architects’ Service Department: 101 Park Avenue, New York 


Quarries and Main Office: West Pawlet, Vermont 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Residence at Peekskill, N. Y., screened 
with Jersey Copper Screen Cloth. Harry 
Lucht, Architect. 


Five Reasons Why 


In the upper circle is shown an un- 
retouched photograph, actual size, 
of Copper Screen Cloth ( heavy grade) 
made by The New Jersey Wire Cloth 
Company, which has been subjected 
to the action of salt air for more 
than twelve years. 


In the circle below is the same 
Copper Screen Cloth enlarged 4 
diameters, 





HE next time you buy insect 
screen cloth bear these facts 
in mind: 


1. Jersey Copper Screen Cloth is 99.8% pure 
copper and cannot rust. 


2. Due to a special Roebling process it has a 
stiffness and tensile strength comparable to 
that of steel. 


3. Jersey Copper Screen Cloth, 16 mesh, is 
a true insect screen cloth. The wires are 
spaced uniformly and keep out not only flies 
but mosquitoes and other small insects. 


4. It is made in a dark finish as well as the 
ordinary bright. The dark finish goes through 
no weathering process, is nearly invisible, 
and stays that way. 


5. The worse the climatic conditions, the more 
desirable that you use Jersey Copper Screen 
Cloth and end your screening troubles. 


In our files is an infinite amount of 
proof, in the form of testimonials from 
satisfied users, as to the unusual dura- 
bility of Jersey. Talk to your hard- 
ware merchant or custom-made screen 
manufacturer regarding Jersey 
Copper Screen Cloth. If he cannot 
supply you write us. We will supply 
the name of a distributor near you 
and send you samples and descriptive 
matter. 


THE NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 
All Grades of Wire Cloth Made of All Kinds of Wire 
630 South Broad Street 


Trenton New Jersey 





Copper Screen Cloth 


Made of Copper 99.8% Pure 














amount of work in both of these 
departments has encouraged their 
separation from the architect’s 
office. This is unfortunate in both 
cases, but especially in that of the 
landscape architect. The architect 
conceives his house for a particular 
setting just as he does for a particu- 
lar family, and he can hardly do this 
unless both grounds and house are 
conceived by the same mind. 

It is true, of course, that just as 
there are clients who lack trust, so 
there are architects who lack prin- 
ciple; and it should be the ambition 


of all wise and just persons to bring 
these two together, so that both 
may be properly rewarded. But the 
good client and the good architect 
remain. It is the strong desire of 
the client to have a house that is 
appropriately and inevitably his; 
and it is the equally strong desire of 
the architect to help him get it. 
Each contributes a clearly deter- 
minable share in the process, and a 
clear recognition of the fact on the 
part of each will result in the release 
of the greatest amount of creative 
faculty in both. 


New Journeys AROUND THE GARDEN 
(Continued from page 268) 


sego-lily and its northern kin may 
at length be trained to compete 
with Darwin tulips. All calochor- 
tus may be grown from seed as 
readily as tulips, but at present it 
is easiest to buy the bulbs from 
western collectors. 

Brodiaea has a tiny hard bulb 
that ships well, as easy to plant as 
snowdrop; but they should be 
planted late in the fall, or the fool- 
ish things imagine that the spring 
rains have come, and begin to shoot 
up leaves which are killed by zero 
weather. They grow well in a cold 
frame or unheated greenhouse, 
treated much as ixia, but kept 
cooler, and showing no bloom until 
May-June. They can scarcely com- 
pete with scilla in ease of culture. 
The narrow leaves are basal, the 
flowers in a rounded cluster (umbel) 
as with onions, but erect tubular, of 
lobes as long as the tube, while 
onion has a wheel-shaped flower, 
the petals joined only at the very 
base. Brodiaeas are far more hand- 
some as a group, and lack the onion 
odor, but they are not at all easy to 
grow in heavy soils in zero climates. 
All can be grown from seed, but 
this takes time and patience; it is 
cheaper to buy bulbs of western 
dealers. It remains to be seen which 
are the hardiest of the 25 species 
that may be tried. 

The two most unusual sorts will 
not endure New England winters, 
unprotected. The Floral Fire- 
cracker (Brodiaea coccinea — more 
properly Brevoortia Ida-Maia) with 
crimson tubes swollen at base, 
tipped with green, is not hardy and 
must be fully protected to get 
bloom. Climbing hyacinth (B. 
volubilis — properly Stropholirion 
californicum) has a flexible flower 
stem twining about bushes to three 
feet. It looks like a small wild 
onion gone wrong, and the tiny 


rosy pink blossoms look like onion, 
but the tube is narrowed at the 
mouth. Though both bulbs and 
seed have given me leaves, | have 
had no flowers and the bulbs soon 
decay. Evidently it is homesick for 
a California winter. The same is the 
tale of many of the brodiaeas, as B. 
crocea, B. grandiflora, and so forth, 
for they will not stand the cold and 
wet of our open winters nor the 
frosts of deeply frozen ground. In 
a porous soil in a frame or cool 
greenhouse they give wonderful 
bloom in late spring. These have 
bloomed well under a glass covering 
with no heat — B. capitata, B. laxa, 
B. minor, B. howeili, B. bendersoni, 
B. grandiflora, B. stellaris. They 
will be ver» useful when the idea of 
unheated greenhouse or solarium- 
garden becomes popular. 

These now listed made leaves the 
following spring after an unpro- 
tected winter, some achieved a few 
flowers, possibly they may be really 
hardy, and they are the Oregon 
species rather than those from Cali- 
fornia. B. lactea, B. hendersoni, B. 
howelli, B. douglassi are the most 
promising. Spring star flower (B. 
uniflora or Triteleia uniflora) is a 
half-sister from Argentina. It is 
often hardy in New England in 
drained soils, blooming with chiono- 
doxa and resembling it, but then a 
wet cold winter rots it for a finish. 
In a cold greenhouse it gives sheets 
of blue stars in March. The flower 
is solitary, a flat six-pointed star 
from a short tube, pale lilac, violet, 
or blue. If only it were really hardy 
I would willingly forego scilla and 
snowglory. 

Few of our spring plants of the 
lily family have a hard bulb, but 
like the lily have a perishable bulb 
that can never be sold from bins in 
the seed store, nor shipped long dis- 
tances in dry packages. The roots 
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Drop all waste 
here—then 
FORGET it! 








Saves Countless Steps! 


CAN you imagine anything more convenient 
than such instant, right-at-hand garbage 
and waste disposal as is pictured here? 

For no more than the cost of a good radio set, 
you can have this handy step-saver, the 
Kernerator, built into that new home you’re 
planning! (It cannot be installed later). Then 
you’re through with theconstant annoyance of 
carrying garbage,sweepings, tin cans, papers and 
refuse of all sorts, to garbage can or rubbish pile. 


Costs Nothing to Operate 
Waste is simply dropped through the Kerner- 
ator hopper door, and falls to the brick come 
bustion chamber in the basement. There an 
occasional lighting is all that is needed. No 
fuel, gas, oil, wood or coal—is used. Just the 
waste itself. Ask your architect—he knows 
and will recommend the Kernerator—or write 








KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
1023 CHESTNUT ST. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Things that do not burn 
(tin cans, crockery, etc.) 
are sterilized by the 
flames for easy removal 
. with the fine, dry ashes. : 
> f 



























OUTSIDE 
THE House BEAUTIFUL 


By HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 


ISS PEABODY is the editor of three earlier volumes, 
Inside the House Beautiful, What Makes the House 
Beautiful, and Homemakers’ Questions and Answers, all of 
which are dedicated to the cause of making the interior of 
the home more beautiful and more comfortable. 

This book is given largely to illustrations showing the 
surroundings of homes where abundant good taste has 
gone into the making of the lawns, the gardens, the trellises 
for climbing vines, arbors, pergolas, walks, hedges, and 
fences. 

The pictures themselves are eloquent, but the author 
supplements them with explanatory text that homemakers 
will find very useful. The book is as practical as it is beauti- 
ful, and has the virtue of dealing chiefly with the small 
house rather than the extensive estate. — Boston Herald 


More than one hundred and fifty illustrations. 


$3.00 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc H.B. 3-25 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find ..and mail, postpaid, 





Outside the House Beautiful 





Name.. City 





Street State . 
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he Bathroom or 
The Blue Book? 


E condition of the bathrooms 

in their home is a far surer indi- 

cation'of a family’s true standing in 

the social scale than any blue book 
can give. 


When you have equipped your bath- 
room with “Tepeco” All-Clay 
Plumbing Fixtures you have availed 
yourself of the best that Twentieth 
Century America can offer. 


The name “Tepeco” on any plumb- 
ing fixture is your assurance that its 
beauty, which is so strikingly appar- 
ent, is of the lasting kind. That 
name is your warranty of a mechan- 
ical excellence and a durability not 
to be surpassed by any other fixtures, 
whatever their price. 


There is a “Tepeco” quality fixture 
for every place and purpose, and 
at almost every price. 

Write for our free book ‘“Bath- 
rooms of Character,’’ S-3. 

THE 
TRENTON POTTERIES 
COMPANY 
TRENTON, N. J., U.S. A. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


- 





PLUMBING FIXTURES 


















































THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

















Photograph showin 
built on White House grounds, Washington, D. C. 








Maple, Beech and Birch floors in model Roma. 





What welcome 


— awaits your guests upstairs? 


The floors are the first part of your upstairs to meet the 
eye level of the ascending guests. What do those eyes see? 
Do they see out of date painted softwood, or unattractive 
carpets—or do they see the cheery, clean, inviting beauty 


of Maple, Beech or Birch? 


Start with — floors in planning the rooms of your 


new home. Se 


ect the color you wish—you can stain Beech 


and Birch flooring to give a wide range of color harmonies. 


Or, in your present home, you can refresh and renew 
our floors at less than the cost of new carpets, by cover- 
ing old floors with % inch Maple, Beech or Birch. Laid 
right over your old floors, without disturbing doors or 
baseboards, this special ‘‘thin’’ flooring gives you all the 
color possibilities of these remarkable hardwoods—and in 
homes this is a floor which will outlast the house. 


Floor with Maple 


Beech or Birch 


yt 
ie «<7,, MEMA Library”? 


The subject of floors is one of marvelous in- 
terest. The many aspects of beauty, service 
and economy, are covered in the folders and 
booklets of the ““MFMA Library.” A list is 
shown below. Write for the one or ones you 
wish. They will be sent with onr compliments. 
“New Floors for Old”—for your present home. 
“Long Service from Short Lengths’’—a mes- 
sage of beauty and economy. 

“The Floor Which the Years Will Make Pre- 
cious” — shows the investment value of 
these floors. 


“How to Lay and Finish Maple, Beech and 
Birch Floors’’—a practical iustruction 
manual. 

“Color Harmony in Floors” —a book for every 
home owner. 

“What You Can Do With Wide Face Floor- 
ing’”’—a suggestion for colonial homes. 
“A Floor of Captive Sunlight ’”’—a new thought 

in beauty. 

“Why and Where to Use 1)4-inch Face” —a 

talk on daintiness. 

“Floors for Educational Buildings’’—for kin- 
dergartens, schools and colleges. 

“The Floor for Your Home”— on the whole 
subject of floors and flooring. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1045 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 











The letters MF MAon Maple, Beechor Birch 
flooring signify that the flooring is stand- 
ardized and guaranteed by the Maple Floor- 
ing Manufacturers Association,whose mem- 
bers must attain and maintain the highest 
standards of manufacture and adhere to 


Guaranteed Floorings 








manufacturing and grading rules which 
economically conserveevery particle of these 
remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for 
your protection. Look 
for iton the flooring MFMA 
you buy. 











must be kept in the soil in a nurs- 
ery, and sold and shipped, carefully 
packed in moss, only in the semi- 
dormant season of August-Septem- 
ber. They must be handled more 
like lily-of-the-valley. There are no 
early spring bulbs of hard coats 
native east of the Rockies. Two 
groups of these softer bulbs are our 
most wonderful spring wild flowers, 
and deserve the widest possible cul- 
ture in gardens. 

A violet should be a violet, but a 
dog-tooth violet (erythronium) is a 
lily, and never a violet. Adders- 
tongue and trout-lily are a better 
choice of common name. Some 
dozen species are now offered, 
mostly western (the one European 
species retired from cultivation). 
The group is easily distinguished — 
two flat small tulip leaves, often 
mottled, and a slender leafless stem 
bearing one or more nodding small 
lilies. The species are very much 
alike, all equally hardy and require 
similar conditions, a moist wood- 
land soil of clay rather than sand, 
and not too much baking heat in 
summer. Plant four inches deep. 
Unless your garden has spring 
moisture, leaf-mould soil, and par- 
tial summer shade, you can grow 
them only as wild planting. Re- 
sults are very poor the first two 
years after planting, but they 
spread to good colonies which 
should never be disturbed. The 
tiny slender bulbs are deep in the 
ground, and you can rarely find 
them when digging for them. You 
cannot juggle them around as you 
do tulip bulbs. All species increase 
slowly, and the pair of leaves of 
each bulb may be the only crop of 
several seasons, so the flower mass 
is never heavy, but tropical butter- 
flies hovering over the woodland floor 
in May could be nomoreenchanting. 


Key To ErRYTHRONIUM 


Flower always solitary 
leaves broad, much mottled 
flower rose, purple, white — Dens 
canis (Europe) 
flower yellow — americanum (Can- 
ada to Arkansas) 
leaves narrow, not mottled 
flower white, tinted pinkish blue — 
albidum (Ontario to Texas) 
flower lavender — mesachoreum 
(iowa to Missouri) 
Flowers 2-5 on stem (western species) 
leaves mottled 
flower white to purple 


pale purple, centre black — 
hendersoni 

many shades, much reflexed — 
revolutum 


flower yellow 
light yellow, centre orange — 


citrinum 

cream, centre light orange — 
hartwegi 

cream yellow, centre yellow — 
californicum 


leaves not mottled 
leaves wavy, shaded black; flower 
small, pale yellow in raceme — 
purpurascens 
leaves broad, flat; flower large 
yellow (to white or red in many 
shades) — grandiflorum 


The last (grandiflorum) is per- 
haps the most striking species, and 
may have a future as a showy gar- 
den ‘bulb.’ 

The best American spring ‘bulb’ 
for ease of culture is the wakerobin 
or trillium. Every root blooms 
every year, if it is healthy, and in a 
moist woodland soil its good health 
is certain. They are wild and not 
garden plants, never to replace 
tulip, but quite as beautiful and dis- 
tinct a flower. The small fleshy 
‘bulb’ can be shipped only when 
packed in moist moss in September, 
quickly planted, and left alone for- 
ever. After a year or so of adjust- 
ment it becomes a clump of many 
stems of a flower each. Some 15 
species there are in North America, 
and others in Eastern Asia, prob- 
ably as easy to grow. The plant is 
readily learned — three leaves to- 
gether, and just above comes a 
flower of three green sepals and 
three colored petals. They all bloom 
in April-May and differ mostly in 
size or color of flower. First a key 
to keep them separated. 


Key To TRILLIUM 


Flower without stalk, sitting on leaves 
flower small, purple green — sessile 
flower large, white, rose, purple — 
var. californicum 

flower large, brown purple 
sepals erect — lanceolatum 
sepals reflexed — recurvatum 

Flower on a stalk 
flower nodding behind leaves 

flower white — cernuum 
flower rose — stylosum 
flower above leaves 
flower pedicel short, often inclined 
flower pale flesh — pusillum 
flower white — rivale 
flower white, banded rose — un- 
dulatum 
flower pedicel long, erect 
flower small, white — rivale 
flower large white 
petals very wide— grandiflorum 
petals narrow — ovatum 
flower brown red (ill-smelling) — 
erectum 
flower white (ill-smelling) — var. 
album 


Two are far better than all the 
others. The big white wakerobin 
(T. grandiflorum), often pinkish in 
some soils, is far ahead of all the 
white ones, though 7. ovatum, the 
western sister, is nearly as showy. 
The California form of the sitting 
trillium (7. sessile californicum) 
gives big colored flowers, cream, 
pink, purple, red, the brightest of 
early native bulbs. The nodding 
species show mostly leaves, as the 
flower nods out of sight, and stink- 
ing Willie (7. erectum) is an old- 
meat kind of red with a smell 
equally ancient. Its white variety 
is about as showy as 7. grandiflor- 
rum. Further garden improvement 
of trillium may be expected. 

One other bulb group has West- 
American representatives — fritil- 
laria. Though we have no likeness 
of crown-imperial or checkered lily, 
several sorts are interesting early 
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“The HUMPHREY 


[adiantfire 


Choice Reproductions of Garly 
English and Colonial Periods 


In addition to standard period models the Hum- 
phrey Radiantfire is available in special replicas of 
17th century English coal baskets. All designs are 
authentic—a perfect combination of old world 
artistry and the best form of modern gas heating. 


The Humphrey Radiantfire is sold by your Gas 
Company or Dealer. Booklet upon request. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 





KALAMAZOO, MICH. 














For Sale 


Country Estate 
in Famous 
Hood River 

Fruit District 


280 acres, 50 acres in 
choicest varieties apples, 
pears and English Wal- 
nuts; ideally situated on 
mountain top with un- 
surpassed scenery and 
climate — unobstructed 
view of beautiful snow- 
capped Mt. Hood — 
one of the show places 
of Oregon. Good hunting and fishing nearby. Extensive gardens watered by gravity 
p cts system from mountain springs — private irrigation system — attractive log and 
shingle house with modern conveniences — good tenant house and farm buildings 
throughout. Beautifully landscaped, gravel drives, attractive entrance. 25 minutes 
by auto from famous Columbia River Highway — 15 minutes from Golf Course — 70 
miles from Portland. Will sacrifice account illness. Favorable terms. Descriptive 
literature and price upon application 


E. D. KINGSLEY r 705 Davis Street ’ 





Portland, Oregon 























THE 8:45 


(Extracts from the Diary of John Skinner, a Commuter) 
By ROBERT M. GAY 


HE amusing adventures of a young couple who begin 

married life by trying to make a rented house seem homelike. 
Their struggles with the furnace, the plumbing, the neighbors, 
and their garden; their decision to build a home, and the con- 
sequent joys and trials — all are told with an irrepressible humor. 
Every commuter will laugh in sympathy with the writer of this 
gayly infectious diary and the man who has not already done so 
will probably end by building a house himself. 
Publication date March 15. 


At All Booksellers, or 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS » BOSTON 


Illustrated $1.25 
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HE Ariston Madera Silent Toilet is 

the masterpiece of the originators 
of noiseless toilet conscruction. The 
sound of operation cannot be heard 
outside the bathroom. 


The tank is fittéd with an especially 
fine mechanism which acts with amaz- 
ing ease and smoothness. This mecha- 
nism is so thoroughly well made that 
it is guaranteed against giving trouble 
or causing expense for repair or 
replacement. Each tank is factory- 
tested under water-connection. 


Constructed of white vitreous china, 
with white celluloid seat and cover, it 
is the toilet de luxe, for the finest 
bathroom. 


You are invited to write for our new 
booklet, ‘‘Maddock Bathrooms.’’ This 
booklet gives suggestions for placing 
different combinations of fixtures in 
spaces of various sizes and shapes. 
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vitreous 
china 

In Maddock toilets, the 
tanks as well as the bowls 
are made of vitreous china. 
These tanks can never 
corrode nor leak, because 
vitreous china is practi- 
cally everlasting. Its hard, 
glassy surface cannot be 
marred; even acids will 
not harm it. 
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‘Bathroom ©quipment 


Avoid doctor bills by more intelligent use of the plumber 
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TAK INNEAPOLIS | 


_forcoal- fs 


4°3700 miles of gaso~ 


2a radio set ~ ~ ~ 
$°a floorlamp ~ ~ 
4A°a suit of clothes~ 
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HEAT REGULATOR 


THE HEART OF THE HEATING PLANT 






Ghe saving in fuel bY 
the Minneapolis in the 
a e home in one 
winter will purchase 
any of the following: 
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line for a motor car 






LREeE = 
Every home, 
whether heated 
with coal, oil, gas, 
or district steam, 
should have Auto- 
matic Heat Regu- 
lation. It is fully 
explained and 40 
ways of saving fuel 
are described in 
the booklet, “The 
Proper Operation of 
the Home Heating 
Plant.” Sent free. 
Address Minne- 
apolis Heat Reg- 
ulator Co., 2745 
Fourth Avenue, So., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Installed by branch 
offices in principal 
cities—or by your 
local heating man. 
The New 
Model 77 
8-Day Clock 
7 Jewels 
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THE HOUSE 


bloomers. Fritillary has many 
leaves up the stem, like true lily, 
and thus is different from other 
spring bulbs. These four will grow 
in eastern gardens, and others 
should be tried. F. pudica, pale 
yellow; F. lanceolata, greenish yel- 
low; F. recurva, red with yellow 
within; and F. coccinea, scarlet. 
They look like bellworts trying to 


BEAUTIFUL 


grow like a true lily. The bulb is 
small, fragile and crumbly, to be 
planted at once and left alone. 

Our native bulbs can be bought 
only of dealers in American wild 
flowers, for they are not sold at seed 


or bulb stores. Whether they can | 


enter the bins made empty by loss 
of snowdrop and scilla is not very 
certain as yet. 


—- ha——_? 


Twenty Mites Out 
(Continued from page 274) 


come off that afternoon. He sup- 


| plemented the clamps with a tidy 


wiring-system of his own invention 
which securely clinched them on. 
This arrangement defrauded me of 
those valued reprieves from exer- 
tion that I used to count upon. If 


| your skate comes off, you are like a 


car with a wheel off, coasting on the 


| brake-drum. Nobody expects you 


to struggle along until you have 
repaired your loss; and you can 
spend restful minutes sitting on the 
ice, going through all sorts of stage- 
business with the snow-clogged 
rolling screw-thread that adjusts 
the clamp. Or, if you have an 


| anxious swain groveling beside your 
| skate and doing his best with frozen 


fingers to turn the adjuster, you 
still have at least a minute to catch 
your breath. With Gregory for a 
partner, I missed these little 
sedentary intermissions very much. 

But if my skate did not come off, 
I still did all the other untoward 
things that I expected to on the 
ice — except fall down. Gregory 
prevented that. Time after time he 
held me dangling, like a tassel, on 
his arm. Of all things in the world, 





| one hates to be a drag upon a man. 
| In dancing, for instance, one must 


never let the gentleman suspect 


| that one weighs anything at all. 
In the early days of our acquaint- 


ance, Gregory told me once that he 


| loved to dance with me because, 


when we were dancing together, he 
hardly knew that I was there. This 
choice double-edged compliment 
used to revolve itself somewhat 
uneasily in my mind. 

As a skating partner, however, 
Gregory certainly knew that I was 
there. I did all the dreadful things 
that one has visions of doing in bad 
dreams. I missed a stroke and got 


| out of step, and with a magicianly 


adroitness I managed to hitch the 
buckle of my skate over the point 
of his. Every now and then, I 
would skid. I slithered unexpect- 
edly and ran the tip of my skate 
neatly under his heel. It looked 
like deliberate legerdemain — at 
least like sleight of foot. I had not 


even the excuse of weak ankles. 
My ankles are all right. 

“You see,’ gasped I to Gregory, 
‘I strike out with one foot.’ 

‘That’s right,’ said Gregory 
soothingly. ‘Keep on striking out 
with one foot, and when you begin 
to gain a little confidence, you can 
strike out with the other in its 
turn.’ 

I tried, as the modern psycholo- 
gists advise, to think thoughts of 
success. I tried to fancy myself 
Lady Astor skating on a lake in 
Switzerland, or Hans Brinker on 
silver skates. I felt sorrier and 
sorrier for Gregory, though my 
reason told me that he had brought 
it on himself. 

The pond was full of experts. 
The whole village had turned out 
that perfect Saturday afternoon. 
There was the usual sprinkling of 
fifteen-year-olds, keeping the bon- 
fire going in the far shelter of the 
hill. There were numbers of small 
boys, prancing along perpendicu- 
larly on their skates with that 
peculiar headlong gallop character- 
istic of little boys on skates, racing 
each other at top speed to the cove, 
bringing up with a great scrape and 
flourish, and stopping themselves 
by spreading their feet like com- 
Passes and toeing in. 

All our favorite neighbors were 
here — among them sweet Ruth 
Maxfield, Colonel Maxfield’s daugh- 
ter, the most beautiful girl I ever 
saw on any lake. Her partner was 
Gregory’s friend, Andrew Win- 
throp, who sings tenor in the choir. 
Any number of delightful people 
flitted past us, hailing us with glee, 


and when they wheeled to chat with | 











us | told them enviously how beau- | 


tifully they could skate. It was 
perfectly true, what I said; and | 
was in a good position, as they 
could plainly see, to judge. 

There was only one solitary 


college youth whose name we did | 


not know. He had no partner, but 
airily dashed across everybody’s 
path, startling the unwary, cutting 
pigeon-wings, describing fancy pic- 
tures with one skate, showing off. 
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does not grow in solid 
areas like some other fine 
cabinet-woods—and 
that, because it is found 
scattered among many 
less desirable hardwoods, 
it is known as 


‘The Choice Wood’ 
—and yet is to be had 
at a most reasonable 
price.” 


Fireplace in living room, residence of 


Frank V. Skiff, Esq., Oak Park, Ill. Mr. 
Howard Shaw, Architect. Mantel, doors and 
standing trim all are of “‘Beautiful Birch.” 


birch 


is, indeed, ‘‘the wood of 
those who know’’ for Interior 
Trim & Furniture. 


It is very hard and thus is 
practically dent and mar 
proof. (Fine where there are 
children.) 

The BIRCH BOOK is very 
lovely. It will grace your 
Library Table. It is Free on 
your request. Will you favor 
us by writing for it? 

Please address 
THE 
BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 


211 F. R. A. Building 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


“Beautiful Birch for 
Beautiful Woodwork” 
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In your Home Garden 


Build this Bit of Fairyland 






Garden House for 
T. B. Snow 
New Rochelle, New York 


ATHERING twilight, moonlit evenings 
amid the restful quiet of your garden — 
how enhanced by this lovely bit of garden 
architecture! What an alluring charm it adds 
Don’t Miss to your grounds! And how 
Our Exhibit easily acquired! 


at This Pergola is only one of 

New York - . . 
wiamine Mines many interesting items of 
Grand Central Hartmann-Sanders garden 
Palace craftsmanship available for 
March 16-21 the beautification of your 


premises. Among them are Shelter Houses, 
Latticed Fences, Gate Entrances, Rose Arbors, 
Arches, Trellis — all superfine in quality, with 
distinctive features like the famous Koll Lock- 
Joint Column, all architecturally correct and 
promising you the satisfaction and saving 
which only our years of experience and un- 
equaled facilities can afford. 

Our catalog M 34 is profusely illustrated 
— explains all. Every home 


lover prizes the suggestions As Ideal for 


it contains. Send 30c for Country Clubs 
copy. Private Homes 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


General Offices: Showrooms: 
2187 Elston Avenue, Chicago 6 East 39th St., New York City 


HARTMANN-SANDERS 
KOLL LOCK-JOINT COLUMNS 
Pergolas, Entrances, Rose Arbors, Garden Furniture and Accessories 


SVEN ON SIO I 




















Plan your garden now with the help of 


* The Spirit of the Garden 


By Martha Brookes Hutcheson 


Member of American Society of Landscape Architects 


ARTHA BROOKES HUTCHESON has given us a 

book remarkable for its concise and practical sug- 
gestions and its grasp of fundamental principles of gar- 
den-planning, which is, at the same time, brilliantly and 
entertainingly written. 

There are about one hundred and eighty unusual and 
beautiful pictures of American and European gardens 
which illustrate a text full of inspiration, knowledge, and 
suggestions. The principal divisions are on the plan of the 
flower garden, the importance of axes, the use of the hedge, 
water in the garden, arbors and gateways, and a delightful 
essay on the subject of greenhouses. 

A great deal is said in a short space. There is a world of 
suggestion in a single line. The whole subject is analyzed 
and classified with an amazing grasp of fundamentals. The 
formal and the informal garden are both treated with in- 
sight and with such impartiality that one wonders which of 
the two is preferred by the author. 

Every architect who ever does a country place should 
read it, and every garden lover should have it on a most 
convenient table. — The Architectural Record 


The book, lavishly illustrated, contains approximately 230 pages, 
including a most interesting introduction by Ernest Peixotto. 
Size 8%” x 11%”, silk cloth binding, 
stamped in gold, boxed. $8.50 


At All Booksellers, or THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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Vird Bath o 


(GALOWAY POIPERY 


ILL make a delightful spot in your garden, 

bringing the birds with their merry notes. 
Our collection of high fired Terra Cottas includes 
Vases and shapely Jars, Flower Pots, Boxes, Fonts, 
Sun Dials, Gazing Globes, Benches and other 
pieces that will add interest to your garden, sun- 
room and home. 


A catalogue illustrating 300 numbers will 
be sent upon receipt of 20 cents in stamps. 


GALLOWAY TERRA-COTTA COMPANY 


3220 WALNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 
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Would you like to 
learn INTERIOR 
DECORATION? 


New Book, free, tells how 


th spare hours at home you can obtain a complete 
and authoritative knowledge of Interior Decora- 
tion. A wonderful home study course, planned by a 
group of the most eminent interior decorators in 
the country and sponsored by Arts & Decoration 
Magazine, takes you through every step of this 
fascinating subject, from the treatment of walls, 
floors and ceilings, the use of the period styles, 
to the professional aspects of the work. 


At Home in Spare Time 


This delightful course will prove at once of the 
highest cultural and practical value. It will enable 
you to make your home the gracious expression of 
your personality. And it may easily save you 
hundreds of dollars by preventing unsuitable pur- 
chases of home furnishings. 


For Pleasure and Profit 


Are you planning a spay! in this most attractive 
of professions? he Arts & Decoration Practical 

Home Study. Course prepares you for 
the rich opportunities awaiting you. 






Mail Coupon 


A handsome booklet con- 


practical and pro- 
fessional stand- 
It will be 


aie, Simply 
mail the coupon. 


ARTS & DECORATION, Dept. 103 
45 West 45th St., New York City 


- 
-~ ARTS & DECORATION 
Dept. 103, 45 West 45TH STREET 
NEw YORK CITY 


Please send me, FREE, your new illustrated 
booklet on Interior Decoration. 
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CW hat are your 
r What. Dial is 
Problems 


per 
just the ideal sanitary service suited 
for a suburban home, school or factory. 
Protect health and increase property val- 
ues with this quality equipment — 
Self-Drain Toilets 
without water or 


Let our vt 
rts su; 


sewers, improved 
design, nothing 
else like it. 


Sept anks 
for water toilets without sewers. "Follows U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service design. Thousands in use. No 
eee nol Fully guaranteed. Easily 






» Before you order any system 
write for San I a folders and 
free plan sheets. 


; E Give us the brief details of your 








Inside the House Beautiful 


By Henrietta C. Peabody 


Contains many skillful designs for interior 
furnishings presented in most attractive 
3.00 


form. 
At All Booksellers, or 
The Atlantic Monthly Press « Boston 
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THE HOUSE 


He was the only being on the pond 
whose skill stirred any bitterness in 
my soul. And when, in the middle 
of his best Highland fling, he skated 
on a twig and fell flat, and slid 
head-first like a comet athwart a 
string of boys and girls who were 
playing snap-the-whip across the 
pond, I was glad. ‘Ah, fell he?’ 
thought I, and, stopping Gregory, 
I turned, laboriously, to gaze. 





3 


But up he got, on one skate, 
waved the other foot easily in the 
air, and dashed off, cutting neat 
circles around every couple on the 
pond. He cut a beautiful leisurely 
circle around Gregory and me. 

I had just skated on the end of 
my own scarf. 

‘Oh Gregory dearest,’ said | in 
an extremity of mental anguish. 
‘Please, please take a few turns 
around the pond alone. I want 
them all to see that one of us can 
skate.’ 

We were near the crackling bon- 
fire when I finally persuaded him to 
let me rest. He saw me nicely 
settled on a log in the midst of a 
friendly group, and he wrapped his 
discarded mackinaw around my 
feet. 

And then, oh then! I had never 
before seen Gregory skate, and 
neither had anybody else in town. 
Off he flew in a whirlwind, scallop- 
ing around the whip-snappers in 
five strokes, politely veering out of 
everybody’s way, making lightning 
zigzag tracks of his own at record 
speed down the pond. With bright 
skates flashing, he was a bachelor 
again — wing-footed, uncatchable, 
free and swift as the frosty wind. 
He told me later that he did all this 
by way of showing off to me; but 
the young college-boy who was 
watching him will never believe 
that. This expert, hitherto prince 
of the pond, gave one full look at 
Gregory’s antics. Then, tossing his 
hockey-stick with a royal gesture 
into the bushes, he skated grandly 
out to meet Gregory, and chal- 
lenged him to a race. The whole 
pond lined up to watch them, and 
Gregory won. Whereupon, amongst 
the cheers of the crowd, the two 
racers went cavorting off together, 
doing chain-stitch and _ spirals 
around each other all up and down 
the lake, friends for life. 

At this point, Andrew Winthrop 
hobbled along with a broken skate, 


BEAUTIFUL 


and settled himself to mend it by 
the fire. Ruth Maxfield came 


loyally with him, making one last | 


dainty pirouette on the point of her 
skate as she reached the bank, and 
sat down beside me, on the log. 
She leaned over and spoke softly 
into my ear. 

‘The whole village adores you, 
darling,’ she whispered comfort- 
ingly to me, ‘for coming out on the 
pond and admiring the way they 
skate. And they just loved you for 
being willing to try.’ 

I gave my heart to Ruth Max- 
field on the spot. But before I could 
answer ‘suitably, I saw Gregory 
coming at full tilt, bearing down. 

‘Oh Ruth,’ I begged hastily, 
‘please won’t you skate with 
Gregory until Andrew is ready? 
Please?’ 

‘But my dear,’ protested Ruth, 
‘I don’t want to take him away 
from you.’ 

‘Heavens!’ said I in primitive 





terror, as Gregory wheeled toward | 


us, ‘J don’t want him! Gregory,’ 
said I with sweet unselfishness, 
‘Andrew’s laid up for repairs. 


Make the most of your opportuni- | 


ties.’ He took the cue at once, and 
off they went. First they cut a 
spider web together, and then they 
did a sort of presto minuet. And 
finally they flew off in straight 
skating down the speedway to- 
gether, Ruth’s crimson scarf flying 
in the wind, her tam o’shanter 
swept back from her bright hair. 
I longed for a picture of her, done 


in glorious swirls of clear color with | 


a swooping brush. Andrew, dis- 
couraged with his skate, looked up 
to watch them. 

‘This skate,’ said Andrew to me, 
at length, laying down that object 
with distaste, ‘can’t be fixed.’ 

‘No,’ said I peacefully. ‘Never 
mind.’ 

‘I do though,’ said he briefly. 

‘So do I,’ said I with unfeigned 
sympathy. ‘But you’ll have a 
lovely walk home. There’s the 
moon.’ 

It has just risen, round as a 
headlight, over the hill. The skaters 
seemed to take it as a timely signal 
to all hungry mortals that supper- 
time was drawing near. The pond 





would surely be full of skaters all | 


the evening, but just now, one by 
one or two by two, they were start- 
ing off for home. Because we could 


govern our own supper-hour, Greg- | 


ory and | were the last on the pond. 
Gregory waited to answer the good- 
byes of the last little group of small 
boy bandits who went brandishing 


their hockey-sticks up the hill, and | 


then he turned to me. 


‘Just one good skate around the | 
’ said | 


pond with me before we go, 
Gregory, and I gave him my hands. 
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Turning House 


Into Home 


Whether you build, or buy 
a house already built, it is 
the furniture you choose 
for it that makes it your 
home. 


Try the Peck & Hits Plan 
to get the furnishings that 
express your tastes and 
preferences. If your Neigh- 
borhood Furniture Dealer 
cannot show you what you 
want, he can show you our 448- 
page catalog. Or he can give youa 
Card of Introduction to one of our 
wholesale exhibits. Either way 
multiplies many times the number 
of styles from which you may 
select. Either way adds to your 
dealer’s volume without adding 
to his operating expense and saves 
for the manufacturer, too. This 
means savings for you. 


32-Page Booklet Free 


“Correct Care of Home Furnishings” is filled 
with valuable information about wood and 
fibre furniture of all kinds, carpets, rugs and li- 
noleums, draperies, etc. Address nearest office. 


Furniture and Floor Coverings 
Sold Through Dealers Only 
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Sailings Twice Weekly 
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LINE 


Via Palatial Twin Screw 
S.S. “FORT VICTORIA” 
S.S. “FORT ST. GEORGE”’ 
For illustrated Booklets wrtte 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., New York 


or Any Local Tourist Agent 











THE SOUL’S 
SINCERE DESIRE 


By GLENN CLARK 


he E August, 1924, Atlantic contained an 
article, “The Soul’s Sincere Desire,” by 
Glenn Clark. It was the personal record of a 
man who has learned to pray as naturally as 
to breathe and whose every prayer is an- 
swered. The interest in this paper was so 
tremendous that the entire edition of the 
magazine was sold at once and we received 
hundreds of requests to reprint it. Professor 
Clark has therefore prepared this book, which 
shows the spon Apa force of prayer in his 
life and prayer 
which will offer aati aid and a 
to many people. 


Publication date March 16. 

At All Booksellers, or 

The ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
BOSTON 





$2.00 
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Fence of Lasting Beauty 


The PAGE Supae- Heavy Zinc Coat, approximately 5 times heavier than that on 


ordinary fences, assures beautiful, lifetime protection for your home or estate. 
A Distributor near you will furnish plansand estimates promptly. Write for his 
name and address, and for illustrated booklet, FENCES FOR PROTECTION 
AND BEAUTY, mailed promptly without obligation. Address: 
Page Fence & Wire Products Ass’n, 213D N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Distributing wire link products made by the 
PAGE STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
District offices—Chicago, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
An associate company of the American Chain Co., Inc., of Bridgeport, Conn. 





























No Effort Is Required 


To Operate This Capable Grass-Cutter; 
Does Work of Five Men 


Plenty of power, easily directed makes the Moto- 
Mower adelightto handle. Starts, stopsand turns 
in any direction by the mere rotation of the 
rubber grips. No physical effort required. Actual 
tests show that one Moto-Mower cuts as much 
grass per day as five men with hand-mowers. 
Ask any Moto-Mower user. 











Booklets con- 
taining testi- 
monials, full 
information 
and prices sent 
on request. 


THE MOTO-MOWER COMPANY 


3243 Woodbridge Street Detroit, Michigan 





















Standard 
Wren House 


$7.00 


EACH 





Delivered 


Build a House that 
Bringsthe Birds 


Inaddition to the Standard Wren 
House many other bird houses 
can be made from Lincola Logs 
to attract a pleasing colony of 

i feathered friends. 

cbs teehee Lincoln Log Bird Houses with 
regular ‘‘front door. 

log floors and sides have a rus- 
tic appearance. 

Hung in trees or under the eaves, 
fastened to a wall or on a 
pergola, they add a decorative 
touch whether in small yards 








This shelter has the wide side or spacious grounds. 
opening which the Robin "ale 
demand. One of the distinct pleasures of 


the Lincoln Log Bird Houses 
is the opportunity of building 
them yourself from the ready- 
notched and stained logs. 

The birds are now choosing their 
summer homes. Decide at once 
on the items you wish, then 





The “Bungalow” is a most popu- Go to your dealer or send coupon to 
lar lure for the bird lover. 
The housesshownabove $ J OHN LLOYD WRIGHT, Inc. 


be made from the . s 
LINCOLN LOG Bird Set 232 E. Erie St., Chicago 

















. ae 
Lincoln 

Playhouse 

Large enough for the 
children to play in— 
so simple to build 
that they can have 
the fun of putting it § 
up or taking it down 
unaided. No nails, 
everything notched | 
to fit accurately to- 
gether. Ideal indoors 


or out. ae 
Delivered $50 = We = 
 estentesteniesienieetententententetetetos EM: Tae bP bee 
JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT, Inc., Room 136, 232 E. Eri 
I enclose payment for items ordered below with understanding money will be re- 
funded if not satisfactory: 
__Standard Wren Houses, delivered . . ..... . =. each $1.00 
__Special Equipment for bolting Wren Houses instead of nailing . . 25 
__Lincoln Log Bird Sets, for building models shown to the left side or 
ochess in deme back. < cj10. 0-0: <, 10 ne) 0.5 fo Se 
__ Bird House Outfit— one Standard Wren House with Special 
Equipment and one Lincoln Log Bird Set . . each outfit 4.00 
__Lincoln Playhouse Complete eich a lea ck. 3 re 
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it means 
less work 











Sani-Fiusu has made clean- 
ing the toilet bowl easier 
than any other household 
task. Simply sprinkle Sani- 
Flush into the bowl—follow 
directions on the can—and 
flush. Then watch how 
quickly and thoroughly it 
does its wonderful work. The 
bowl is white and shining. 
Sani-Flush removes every 
mark, stain and incrustation. 
It cleans the hidden, un- 
healthful trap. It destroys 
all foul odors. It leaves the 
toilet clean and sanitary. 
Sani-Flush will not harm 
plumbing connections. Keep 
it handy in the bathroom. 
Buy Sani-Flush at your gro- 
cery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can. 


fag US Pat OF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
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STANDARD 
OF. THE WORLD 


Suitable Designs of Iron Fence 
and Gates for town houses, sub- 
urban homes, country estates 
and all other properties. Also 
Chain Link Wire Fence. 


We invite correspondence 
with those who are interested. 
Estimates furnished. 


Write for book of designs 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 


“The World’s Greatest Iron 
Fence Builders” 


219 Stewart Block, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Sales and C ion Rep ives in 
Principal Cities 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

Gathering darkness and solitude _ hill, we saw the roof of our own little 
lend steadiness to the skates. Up cottage with the silhouette of the 
the pond we went with even _ top of the apple branches near by. 
rhythm. | knew that Gregory was Then we went back to the scat- 
doing most of it. I knew that I was tered embers of the bonfire, and 
not correctly striking out. But in Gregory unwired me and resumed 
my heart I felt the swing. Gregory _ his civilian shoes. 


: : eae ae 
was skating with easy strokes, no ‘It’s just wonderful to me,’ said | 


pirouettes or chain-stitch now. Up Gregory as we walked homeward 
into the cove at the top of the pond, _ through the trees, ‘to discover that 
where the birches were just touched you skate.’ 


with moonlight — we turned for a A pine-tree branch at that | 
minute and stood watching the instant jostled a little as I went | 


pretty scene. Now and then a_ under it, and a stored-up collection 
swirl of ice-dust traveling along the _ of icicles and crisp snow fell on me 
surface in the wind; here and there from overhead. I fished out my 
a clear streak of moonlight on those frozen  pocket-handkerchief and 
dangerous patches where the ice helped Gregory dust me off. 

was glare; and far off, over the last ‘Oh Gregory!’ said I. 





THE PrizzE VEGETABLE GARDENS 
(Continued from page 272) 


June 20. — First Swiss chard. Wild strawberries for five. Great supply of lettuce, 
from seed in open and the cold frame. Plenty of onions. 

June 21. — First strawberries from garden. 

June 26. — First green peas. 

July 3. — 4 quarts of berries. A brook trout from the pool in the orchard. Carrots 
for dinner. Head lettuce blanched. 10 quarts of peas. Great! radishes and 
onions — the first from seed. Shot a chipmunk in the corn and saw jack rabbit in 
the garden; also a grand-daddy chuck on the compost pile. 

July 4.— Gave Miss B —— 3 heads of lettuce, 2 heads of endive, pepper-grass, 
and parsley. And so it has gone day after day. 


Vegetables Varieties Yields 


Beans Refugee Produced steadily from August 9 
till September 21, and _ harvested 
4 quarts that ripened. 


Beans Bush lima From September 3 to October 10, 
plus 6 quarts for winter. 


Swiss chard No limit to this after June 20, and 
it even satisfied the lamb after the 
peas were gone. 


Beets Detroit and Wonderful beets from July 14 on, lots 
Early Red to use and give away, besides a bushel 
and a half for winter. 


Cabbage Succession Twenty-eight heads, most of them 
large and solid. First used September 


14. 

















HANDWOVEN 
BABY 
BLANKETS 


Made on the old Colonial Hand Loom 


BABY GIFT with the beauty of hand work 
and the quality of Pioneer days. Soft and 
dainty and light and warm. Made from pure 
virgin wool and will wash without shrinking. 
One of our Crib Blankets brought the follow- 
ing remarks in our mail, “It is the most beau- 
tiful piece of work of that kind | have ever seen 
and | shall take great pleasure in showing it to 
my friends. It is a gift to my daughter and she 
has expressed the greatest delight to be the 
owner of anything so lovely.” 


means’ BASKETWEAVE 
BLANKETS HANDWOVEN 


May be purchased in New York at 


B. ALTMAN & CO. and the 
BEST & CO. best gift 
FRANKLIN SIMON & CO. stores 
Infants’ Shop in the 
LORD & TAYLOR country. 


If you cannot reach one of these stores, 
write to us for a folder with samples and prices. 


THE MEANS WEAVE SHOP 
80 Howe Street, Lowell, Mass. 


We also make Basketweave Couch Throws 
which are woven by hand 








Dries Clothes Quickly and Handily 
me. | Champion Clothes Dryer eliminates un- 
ay pees or rope puiey lines and gives you the 
most efficient means of outdoor drying. 

t will prove a surprising convenience for your 
name 150 feet of line all within easy reach from 
one ition. Readily removable when not in use. 

e shall be glad to send you our folder H and 
complete information upon request. 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 
53 Central St., Worcester, Mass. 











The Atlantic Book 
of Modern Plays 


Edited by Stertinc A. LEONARD 
University of Wisconsin 


IF TEEN short plays, rep- 

resenting contemporary 
American, English and Irish 
drama are included in this col- 
lection. Harold Chapin, par 
Gregory, Eugene 5 'Neili 
Percy MacKaye, Yeats, Synge 
and Dunsany are among 
the authors. An /ntroduction 
on the reading of plays, a 
detailed bibliography of mod- 
ern plays, notes on dramas 
and dramatists, and questions 
for discussion add to the 


book’s value. 
Students’ Edition. $1.50 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston 
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r AsMuch a arlof the 
Home as the Hearth Stone 


Whether your grounds are large or small, like a gem in its 
proper setting is the home surrounded by 


Hitv’s EVERGREENS 


Our 1925 catalog contains 76 pages and nearly 100 illustra 
tions, 24 of them in full color. The descriptions are complete 
and authentic. It gives information regarding color, shape, size 
and best uses of the different varieties. Write 
for catalog today. Send 25 cents in stamps or 
coin which will be refunded on your order. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
262 Cedar Street Dundee, Illinois 


Evergreen Specialists—Largest Growers in cAmerica 
Established 1855 


Your local Nurseryman, Florist or Landscape Architect has 
Hill’s Evergreens or can obtain them for you. 


\ 
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O)bastenanae) Buyer 
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elstone! 


GARDEN FURNITURE 






FELSTONE 45 2 richly handsome 
ond durable synthetic stone com- 
pounded white Portland @ment, TF 
white crysta/s (instead of ordin- ¥ 

LR ary sand) crushed whitemarble Wi 
“<M and black stone crystels, fash-3 

, &F ronedin charming styles and 
F 2 es/275 

Pe renee Cafa/ogue on Request 


srongyerated-7oo %e FELSTONE COMPANY ™ 


BZ Light Granite Finish Biltmore - North Carolina. J 































The Little Garden for Little Money 
By KATE BREWSTER 


Mrs. Francis KING says, in the Preface: 


“The directness, the simplicity of this book will refresh the reader. It is a 
sort of ‘first aid’ in garden books, and no pains have been spared to make it 
the practical guide that it is to the inexpensive garden. For as William 
James was the psychologist who wrote like a novelist, so Mrs. Brewster is the 
woman with a goodly estate of her own, who can write as if she owned one 
measured in feet, not acres; and this because she has gone through every step 
of the way in the practical work of gardening and can speak from an exper- 
ience sustained and minute. Those who read these pages will learn quickly 
how to organize their gardens, how to carry them on with the least expendi- 
ture of money.” 

Illustrated. $1.75 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS * BOSTON, MASS. 


At All Booksellers, or 
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Rose Lovers’ Special 


For those who have no roses and would start 
with a selection of the best in the monthly 
blooming class as well as for those who have 
roses but naturally want more — 


Elliott’s Rose Garden Collections for 1925 include the cream of 
modern varieties, rigorously selected for beauty and reliable bloom- 


Collection (A) — $4.95 


VERY plant is a vigorous two-year-old 
field-grown specimen, ready to set out this 
spring, and start to grow and bloom this season, 
without a setback. With them success is 


assured. Roses of this quality are seldom 

offered at such advantageous prices. The 

supply is limited 

Hadley. Deep velvety crimson. Both buds 
and flowers of exquisite form. Splendid for 
cutting. 


Lovely creamy 


Kaiserin Auguste Victoria. 
Blooms freely 


white flowers, large and full. 
until late fall. 


Mme. Edouard Herriot (Daily Mail). Buds 
coral-red, opening to shrimp-red, shaded with 
yellow and scarlet. Magnificent. 


Mrs. Aaron Ward. Long shapely buds of 
Indian yellow, occasionally flushed with 
salmon. One of the best yellows. 


Mrs. Charles E. Russell. Large, beautifully 
formed flowers, rosy carmine, shading to 
scarlet in center. Very profuse bloomer. 


Radiance. Unusually vigorous bloomer. Light 
silvery pink to salmon-pink suffused with 
coppery rose and yellow. 


(If purchased separately, $1.00 each) 


ing qualities, offered while they last at very spétial prices. 


Collection (B)— $4.95 


OU could search through pages of catalog 

descriptions without finding another twelve 
Roses to equal, for genuine satisfaction, the 
varieties included in this and Collection (A). 
Each is a complete well-balanced assortment of 
beautiful colors. Vigorous two-year-old field- 
grown plants. 


Columbia. One of the newest and largest. 
Flowers often 6 inches across, vivid pink, on 
long thornless stems. 


Gruss an Teplitz. A splendid old-reliable, 
never surpassed. Handsome crimson-scarlet 
flowers in profusion all summer long. 


Jonkheer J. L. Mock. Unusual and most 
attractive. Bright cherry red inside, silvery 
white outside; large and well formed. 


Sunburst. Large golden yellow flowers, 
shading to orange in the heart. Strong 
stems; ideal for cutting. 


Ophelia. Light salmon, shading to yellow at 
base. ge and beautifully formed. Free- 
flowering. 

Willowmere. Rich shrimp-pink, shaded with 
yellow in center and toning to carmine at 
edges. Buds coral-red. 


(Regular catalog price $1.00 each) 


Collection (A) and Collection (B), 12 distinct 
varieties of ‘‘Monthly” Roses, making a Rose 
Garden of which even the specialist will be 
PD en PTE heh PT eS 


Com bination 
Offer 


$9 -50 





FRE Complete Catalog of Trees, Shrubs, Plants, etc., 
full of helpful garden information —free on request. 


ELLIOTT NURSERY COMPANY 


Established 1889 








533 Magee Building a Pittsburgh, Pa. 












































































Do You Know 
This Secret? 


Green Peas and Lots of Them 
all summer long if you follow these 


simple directions. Plant our collection 
of 6 varieties all at once this Spring, 
just as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground —and they will mature in the 
order named — producing a steady pro- 
cession of big mouth-watering crops 
from about June 2oth till late in August. 
Remember — Peas must be planted early — 
Late planted peas are always a disappointment 
because they need the cool, wet weather of 
Spring to give them a good start. This collec- 
tion of early and late crop peas insures a bounti- 
ful succession of this toothsome delicacy all 
season. 





Schling’s Long Season 


Collection of Peas 


. Schling’s Pedigree. Extra Early. 
2Mfeet. The earliest. 

. Gradus or Prosperity. 3 feet. Of 
delicious flavor. 

3. Sutton’s Excelsior. 1% feet. Most 

productive and very sweet. 

4. Dwarf Champion. 

5 

6 


N 


2% feet. Broad 
pods, very sweet peas. 
. Improved Telephone. 5 feet. Enor- 


mous pods, peas of finest quality. 
. Heroine. 4feet. Deep green, tender 
peas of finest quality. 
One half Ib. each of all 6 varieties, 3 
ae ara 
One Ib. each of all 6 varieties, 6 Ibs. in 
| ne aR AAS eee ane HG 2.75 
Two Ibs. each of all 6 varieties, 12 Ibs. 
RES pes eee 5.00 
Delivered Free within 300 miles of New 
York; beyond, add 5 cents per Ib. for 
postage. 











— And here is a gem for your flower 
garden — Schling’s wonderful new 
Snapdragon — 


Indian 
Summer 


Latest and love- 
liest of the giant 
New American 
Snapdragons. Its 
marvelous color — 
a rich velvety cop- 
per-red hitherto 
unknown in 
snapdragons — at 
once invites and 
challenges de- 
scription. Rivals 
the gladiolus in 
height and vigor 
a is grown suc- 
cessfully from the 
Yukon to the Gulf, 
Don’t overlook it ! 


1 Packet $1.00 
6 for $5.00 





Schling’s Perpetual Summer Spinach 
Another exclusive Schling novelty. A real Spinach 
that you can cut and recut an ‘it will come and 
come a Not a Swiss Chard but a quick grow- 
ing = inach which takes the place o' of other 
varieties. A Big 2-Ounce Packet for $1.00. Will 
supply your table throughout the summer. 


Italian Sprouting Broccoli 
A new vegetable for American Gardens. Has the 
—— flavor of Asparagus and Cauliflower. 
t. le 


The Succotash Pole Bean 
A shell bean = a combined flavor of beans and 
corn. Pkt. 25c 
Easy Growing Asparagus Bean 


Curious, wag — pods often 2 ft. or more in 
length. Pkt. 


Send for our Book for Garden Lovers 


— An invaluable garden guide — 
25c the copy, free with first order. 


Schlings Seeds 


58th Street and Madison Avenue, New York City 











Cabbage 


| Cauliflower 


Cucumbers 


Lettuce 


Melons 
Melons 
Pumpkins 
Onions, seed 


Onions, sets 


Leeks 


Parsnips 


Radishes 


Squash 


Squash 
Squash 
Salsify 
Turnips 
Rutabagas 
Spinach 
Spinach 


Tomato 


Carrots 
Celery 


Peas 


Parsley 
Peppers 


Corn 


Endive 
Potatoes 


Pepper-Grass 


Sweet Marjoram 


Winter Savory 


Strawberries 


Currants 


Rhubarb 


THE 





HOUSE 





Savoy 


Snowball 


White Spine 
Cool and Crisp 
Mignonette 


Big Boston 
Rocky Ford 
Cole’s Early 
Don’t know 


Prizetaker 


Danvers 


Large American 


Hollow Crown 


Red Rocket and 
White Tip 


Crookneck 


Delicata 
Hubbard 
Sandwich Island 
Golden Ball 
Long Island 
Long Season 
New Zealand 


New, unnamed 
Ponderosa 
6 early plants 


Coreless and 
Improved 


Easy Blanching 


Everbearing 
Dwarf 
Telephone 


Emerald 
Bull Nose 


Golden Bantam 
Stowell’s Evergreen 


Green Curled 
Local seed 


Curled 


BEAUTIFUL 





Fifty-five heads, some of them a foot 
in diameter and standing two feet 
high. . . . Hope friends like them. 


Saintes plants headed; the 


chuck got the earliest. 


August 8 to October 15; plenty for the 
table and a peck pickled. 

Ten times too much, large crisp heads, 
from June 20 to July 21 — and then 
none to speak of. 


There were thirty-eight of greater or 
less flavor. 


Nine grew to a size, but only five 
proved up. 

Three fine ones, but vines enough for 
twenty. 


Wonderful onions throughout the 
season; then a half bushel for winter. 


A quart supplied the table early 
and at spells between the seed 
plantings. 
A twenty-foot row of husky plants, 
giving an occasional meal and enough 
for winter. 


A sixty-foot row, most of them left 
in the ground for early spring use. 


Began using July 2. Planted with 
other crops and had for use until 
August 3. 

August 4 to October 15. More than 
enough for the home table and for 
friends and neighbors. 


Eighteen of medium size. 

Only three, thanks to the squash bug. 
Fifty-foot row and right good. 

A half bushel nearly. 

Three fourths bushel of fine ones. 
June 27 to July 20, then to seed. 
July 25 on — more than enough. 


August 3 to October 15; always a 
surplus after canning and pickling — 
and two bushels of ripe and green at 
frost time. 


June 30 on, and a bushel and a half 
in the cellar. 


About two hundred At stalks, ready 
to use about the middle of September. 


The first planting was prolific supply- 
ing plenty from June 26 to July 6, 
but the lamb and woodchuck dis- 
covered the second planting, and hot 
weather did for the third. 


A wonderful bed from July 5. 


August 12 to October 15; enough but 
none to spare. 


Two plantings the chipmunks har- 
vested; the third came on between 
September 15 and October 5. 


June 25 to July 22 — plenty for our- 
selves and neighbors. 


Home supply from August 12 to 
October 10. 
July 3 to August 1. More than 


enough. 


Large thriving bed. Many roots for 
neighbors. 


Healthy bed. 


From old bed, revamped, about a half 
bushel. Two new, small beds started, 
one of progressive everbearing. 


A few old plants divided and reset 
around garden. About twelve quarts. 


Old bed partly rooted out and plants 
set in row inside of currants. Lots 
to use all summer, as it retained its 
flavor and did n’t go to seed. 


Norte: Ina small cold-frame, 15 inches by 4 feet, the following plants were started: 
several dozen tomatoes, allowing a surplus for a neighbor; about two dozen pepper 
plants; three or four hundred celery plants; a surplus of lettuce and endive plants. 
Then, later, in a seed bed in the garden, cabbage, savoy cabbage, and cauliflower, 
and another planting of celery, supplied enough plants to care for all interested. 
Six early tomato plants were the only things bought. 











Here ts the 
biggest value 
in Ever Sreens 


NOWHERE can you buy 


better evergreens. Each is 
selected from the best in our 
Nursery —each is three times 
transplanted and root pruned 
—each is hardy and healthly 
—the kind that lives! 


These 4 Evergreens $10.00 
1 Arborvitae 3 to 3% feet 
1 White Spruce 2% to 3 feet 
1 Douglas Fir 2 to 2% feet 
1 Silver Fur 1% to 2 feet 


Price includes packing and delivery to 
express office, Framingham, Mass. 


AMERICA’S LEADING 
NURSERY CATALOG 


tells you in the simplest terms and 
with hundreds of photographs— 


How to frame your home in beauty 
How to plan your garden 

What plants to select 

Where to place them 

How to plant and care for them 





Everything to Plant 
Evergreens—-Shade and Flowering Trees 
Evergreen Shrubs — Vines — Perennials 

Garden Accessories 


Write to-day to Box C353 
for your FREE COPY 
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The Songs of Love! 
GPENS AND SUNSHINE —and the return of a thousand 
songs. Birds are returning — seeking a place to nest — 
to sing their beautiful songs — to help us destroy mosqui- 
toes, insects and ants. 
‘ "ll invite them! We'll place 
Bluebird House Of course, we ' P 
Bluebirds for happiness, because they are per- Dodson Bird Houses about our gardens and Who Buys 
haps our most beloved songsters! They are grounds — homes the birds themselves have DODSON 
exacting birds; but this house will win them. 
Put it on a pole hag oe <5 Green, approved for years. Bird Houses 
of pine, 21 in. high by 16 in. diameter. ; ; 
72 Enjoy the lovely birds — on a square foot or Henry Ford, Detroit 
e XQ on an acre. They'll save thousands of dollars Mrs. W. M. Leeds, New York 
his in protecting trees, shrubs and growing plants. Edward Bok, Philadelphia 
b Sexangular And they sing merrily as they work! One Adolphus Busch, St. Louis 
ou Duy ° ‘ p Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, Montclair 
Each i Flicker graceful martin will destroy a thousand mos- : 
ach 1s : ‘ : Mis. Julius Rosenwald, Chicago 
-in our House quitoes a day. Five thousand ants are daily J. H. Kellogg, Battle Creek 
e times Places with trees should consumed by one little flicker! Salices 8; Cotte, Dias 
pruned have these houses. The : 
woodpecker family save Place Dodson houses on your grounds. Order Invin 5. Gly ep Tam 
ealthly millions of dollars in : 7 Mrs. Louis F. Swift, Chicago 
) trees annually, destroy- direct from this page. The houses come care- tie 
ing moths, ants and tree full “a d I J. Ogden Armour, Chicago 
$10.00 can, Laue declan. ully crated—all ready to put up. Instructions Mrs. French Vanderbilt, Newport 
= pa ——_ Shay are enclosed. The birds will soon be winging 
a. 2612 in. high, $7 00 northward. Prepare for them, so they will stay —— and score upon score of 
Se 12 in. wide . _— . . ' friends the country over 
a with you throughout the livelong season! S 
—_ WY 
Mass. 
: ‘ Send for Mr. Dodson’s fascinating booklet —“Your Bird 
NG rg ~ 1 TCC. Friends and How to Win Them.” Forty years’ loving study 
ALOG ren rLouse of the birds has completed it. Things you should know about the habits 
rms and > Seep On pert and work of the song birds! 
‘aphs— compartment house 
beauty pre their a 
or changing nests ior 
sree || - JOSEPH H. DODSON, INC. 
rood, autifu. Ce 
fit sign, t0 hang from 703 Harrison Avenue - Kankakee, Illinois 
tree, eaves or else- 
ag PR anca a gern Mr. Dodson is President of the American Audubon 
coping. 28 ins. high $ 00 Association and a Devoted Friend of the Song Birds 
18 ins. diameter To 
REAL DODSON BIRD HOUSES SOLD FROM KANKAKEE BY MAIL ONLY 
JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc, Kankakee, Ill. 
Please send me Dodson Bird ; 
Houses as listed: 
g Trees . ' 
pendale Great - Crested Also please send me FREE a copy of 
: Mr. Dodson’s famous booklet. : 
Bird Bath Flycatcher House ; r n’s 
ey need water — that's why they eat fram. Fen et, ye a 
fe sir! B Poss y dee ap See Poca hey Bi attract them. Place ona pole, or hang. Green $ 400 ' 
a cage * ales designed says Teg 7 a of pine. 15 x 11 x 18 inches = 3 4 — 
a 7: ne. a - 2 600 etl uatin uni $ 500 ° 














from 


Glenwood 


EAUTIFUL roses of a 
variety to satisfy every 
preference as to color 

and type. Sturdy bushes 
dug from our nursery at 
Rochester where they have 
been cultivated to hardy 
strains to withstand great 
climatic changes. 


ROSES THAT WILL BLOOM 
THIS SEASON. 


From scores of different varie- 
ties, we have chosen Ten fa- 
mous specimen roses for the 


1925 “Glenwood” Selection 














Other roses for every purpose as 


well as fruits, berries, nut and Price - - $10.00 
shade trees, ornamental trees and Los Angeles 
flowering shrubs of all kinds are Gruss whee 
described in our beautifully illus- Geerte Ahrens 
trated 32-page Catalogue “H”. . J_B. Clark oon 

[ rau usc! 
Mailed Free on request. John Hop 
coma you have a bachiyand 4 ora ey n Yellow 
thousand acres, we can plan your planting 
and supply the planting Loma a wae Prince Meemille de Rohan 

GLEN BROTHERS, Inc. 








Nurserymen and Landscape Architects 
On GLENWOOD NURSERY ROCHESTER, N. Y. A 
one 
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S STEALER 1G 
ww Power Lawn Mower With 
Automobile Type Differential 
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ys This is but one of many encountered, are other } Q 
; perfected mechanical feat- features that distinguish 
( ures of the Jacobsen 4-Acre the Jacobsen asaperfected 6 iy 
x Power Lawn Mower. It mower. ff 
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BOOK & LAMP 


Manual of Tree and Shrub In- 
sects, by Ephraim Porter Felt. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1924. 73. X 5 inches. 382 pp. 
Illustrated. $3.50. 

HIS manual explains the life of 

insects, their transformations 
and feeding habits, and the various 
methods for their control. In 
phraseology as non-technical as 
possible, many important pests 
such as the borers, leaf-eating in- 
sects, scale, aphids, and so forth, 
which attack shade and forest trees, 
shrubs and woody ornamentals, are 
described. The book includes a very 
interesting chapter on the control of 
insect pests by the use of in- 
secticides, and by predaceous and 

Parasitic enemies. In each section 

dealing with insects having different 

feéding habits, and the consequent 
necessity for different methods of 
control, there is a key listed under 
the name of the plant attacked, 
making it possible for even the 
amateur to identify the pest, and, by 
turning to the page indicated, to 
find its life history and the best 
approved control. It is emphasized 
that preparedness is more than half 
the battle in checking insect depre- 
dations, and that spraying with 
insecticides when the pests first 
appear is the best way to prevent 

a severe infestation. 

In almost every instance the 
descriptions are well illustrated, 
showing all stages of the insect’s 
life, and the nature of its works. 
This is further amplified by a 
bibliography of important literature 
on the pest in question. There is a 
systematic account of insects, which 
should prove invaluable alike to the 
student of economic entomology, 
and to the amateur gardener — 
both of whom must of necessity be 
interested in the relations of insects 
to each other and to their sur- 
roundings. One portion of the book 
is devoted to forest trees and the 


insects attacking them which, while 
of general interest, is of special 
importance to the forester and 
lumberman. The author is to be 
congratulated upon the thorough- 
ness with which he has prepared his 
subject, and the clarity of expres- 
sion with which he has presented it. 
C. F. GREEVES-CARPENTER 


The Decoration and Furnishing of 
Homes, Study Material in 
Loose Leaf Form, by Ruth 
Robinson Tregenza. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 1924. Twenty-eight sepa- 
rate plates, 15” x 18”, in black 
and white, in cardboard portfo- 
lio, with accompanying manual. 
$2.50. 

HIS portfolio of plates, with the 
accompanying text, is some- 
thing new in the field of books on 

Interior Decoration, and, being 

very well done, should fill a long- 

felt want both with teachers of 

House Furnishing and Decoration, 

and with laymen — since both will 

find it immensely valuable in stating 
the underlying facts which should 
be grasped before even the simplest 
problems should be undertaken. 
The plates explain the art princi- 
ples underlying all artistic com- 
position, and show how an appre- 
ciation of architecture and interior 
decoration may be built up. They 
also show working-plans and in- 
terior elevations of parts of seven 
different houses of the type which 
we most often see in America. 
Furniture is suggested for each 
room, and the drawings are all of 
the same scale, so they may be 
traced and used in the different 
houses. The paper is heavy, so the 
illustrations may be colored if the 
user desires. There are over three 
hundred sketches of historic orna- 
ment, showing the transition from 
one period to another, and stimulat- 
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Cut Flowers to Your Heart’s Content! 
Even the small garden can be made to yield flowers abundantly throughout 


summer and fall. Those willing to access our help are invited to try the following 
selections which, at small expense, will truly provide a 


Season’s Supply of Flowers 
Easily Grown from Seeds 


Superb Branching Asters, a packet Extra Early Colossal Cosmos, a packet 
each of 8 beautiful colors......... 60c each of 3 colors, White, Pink, and 
Giant Snapdragons, a packet each of Cerimeon. - Neda halla naka tes ss 250 
wonderful and distinct colors... . . 50c Special Strain of Giant Double Zinnias, 


a packet each of 7 of the most wanted 
Double Calendulas or Pot Marigolds, pA ne 75¢ 
a packet each of 6 choice sorts. .. . .25¢ Deuble-Glewerlng CosnBowers, 8 path= 
Stock-flowered Larkspur, a packet et each of 6 colors of this splendid im- 
each of 6 beautiful colors. . ..50¢ WE UNE 6: cc ccc ceuasecuaes 40c 


SPECIAL OFFER: — The complete collections of above 7 popular flowers, 42 
packets of the choicest seeds, in quality strains, will be mailed postpaid for $3.00. 


’ 
Dreer’s Garden Book 
has, for 87 years, been considered a trustworthy friend by thousands 
who feel that our service and merchandise are essential to their gar- 
den success. It requests the privilege of being of service to you. 
Free of course, and please mention this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 





1306 Spring Garden St. - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Large Shade Trees-Low Prices 


ERE at Harrisons’ Nurseries are the Shade 
Trees needed to make your place comfortable 
during the hot months. Norway Maples, Red and 
White Oaks in sizes up to 30 ft. high. Priced so 
reasonably you do not need to wait half a lifetime 
for small trees to grow big. You can enjoy shade 
and beauty now 


We also have a large stock of fine specimen Ever- 
greens — American Arborvitae, Norway Spruce 
and other desirable species 


Write for special circular and our big illustrated 
72-page Catalog — both free Norwey Maple 
the Shade Tree forMillions 
a 


J G.HARRISON & 
GI TS 











THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS - Boston 


UNCLE ZEB AND HIS FRIENDS 


By Edward W. Frentz 





A YOLeME of short stories on 
natural history, childhood 
adventures, animal characteris- 
tics and the like, woven from the 
happenings of everyday child life 
at home, or in the woods and 
fields. 


School Edition 75 cents 
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their merits. 


Mail this advertisement, or present at our store, with Check, Money Order, Cash or 
Stamps, and secure this splendid collection, sent prepaid to any point in the U. S. east 
of the Mississippi. For points West and Canada add 25c—($2.25) 


Our 1925 Spring Seed Annual sent on request 


Starmpp later 


30-32 Barclay St., 


BETTER LAWNS 
DENS, 


and GAR 


VICKS 





HIS popular horticultural editor 
has produced an authoritative 
booklet covering the whole range of 
gardeni simply and concisely 
stated. “ The information on lawns 
and grass alone is worth dollars.” 

Flower and Vegetable Gardens, 
Trees, Shrubs, Planting and proper 
preparation of the soil for best 
results are fully covered. 

This helpful booklet will enable 
large and small property owners and 
gardeners to have more beautiful 
lawns and flower gardens and more 
productive vegetable and fruit 
gardens. 

A handy reference, full of valuable 
practical suggestions. Dollars can 
be paid for gardening books con- 
taining less real information. Free 
on request. 


ATKINS & DURBROW 
Inc. 


° 


Y 157 Water Street 
New York City 


arden Full 


Gladioli 
Sor$ QO00 


The Gladiolus is one of the 
most satisfactory flowers grown 
and there is no reason wh 
family cannot enjoy-this grand flower— 
it is as easy to grow as the potato. 
uly to frost if you 
plant a few bulbs each month from 
April to July. 

For TWO DOLLARS we will send 50 
*® Bulbs of our Grand Prize Mixture, which 
covers every conceivable shade in the 
Gladiolus kingdom. 
Each year we sell thousands of these bulbs 
and have received numerous testimonials as to 


Bloom from 


Order Your Bulbs Now so as to have them 
to plant when you begin making your garden. 


Simple cultural directions in package 


New York City 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Order Gladioli NOW 


KUNDERD GLADIOLI are always fa- 
vorites with those who love these 
beautiful flowers. Plant Kunderd 
glads this year and you will be 
amazed at the wealth of glorious 
blooms. But don’t delay sending in 
your order. The choice varieties 
always go first. A limited quantity 
of the rarest of all glads—the 
Lacinatus, my exclusive origination 
—is still available. This is the only 
real fringed gladiolus yet intro- 
duced. Among the Ruffled and 
Plain-petaled types and Primulinus 
Hybrids are many new introduc- 
tions—but they are going fast. 
Write today for the 


New 1925 Kunderd Catalog 


and make your selections. This 
book lists and describes the finest 
collection of worth-while growing 
gladioli in existence. Varieties 
to be had from no other grower. 
Many illustrated in full color. 
Everyone who grows gladioli should 
have this book. It contains my full 
cultural directions that make 
growing Kunderd gladioli simple 
and sure. Write for your copy now, 
so that you can order in time to 
secure the varieties you want. 


A. E. KUNDERD 
Box 7-C Goshen, Ind., U.S. A. 


The Originator of the Ruffled and the Laciniated Gladioli 


Kunderd 


TRADE-MARK 
STAND sureme 














The short cut to success 
with roses! 





** Star”’ roses 
are guaranteed to bloom— 
or your money is refunded. 


7 most informing and en- 
tertaining rose descriptions 
ever written — that is a fair 
description of the interesting 
material in ‘‘The Star Guide to 
Good Roses” the first innova- 
tion in rose catalogs in many a 
day. 


It isn’t easy to find a catalog 
that will tell the exact and 
literal truth—especially about 
so lovely a thing as the rose! 
But this year’s ‘‘Guide’’ does it! 


Along with absorbingly inter- 
esting and reliable descriptions, 
we offer our exclusive new Index, 
a vote of experts as to the 100 
best roses — incidentally show- 


ing which are the 5 best or the 12 best for America — and for 


your growing. 


There never has been a rose catalog so frank, so interesting, so 


helpful as this year’s ‘‘Star Guide to Good Roses”’. 


It makes 


rose growing fool-proof — besides telling which roses to plant 


where, and why to plant them there! 


Your copy awaits you. 


We hope you'll write for it at once — it’s FREE! 


THE CONARD-~PYLE CO. 
% Peimerly Conard & Jones Co. 


STAR ROSE GROWERS 


Box 71, West GROVE, PA. 








ing an interest in further study of 
this important feature of decoration. 

Teachers who have already made 
use of this material say that it is in- 
valuable, and recommend it highly. 


The Secrets of Many Gardens, by 
Mrs. Philip Martineau. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1924. 

3 X 5% inches. 307 pp. II- 
lustrated. $4.00. 


N The Secrets of Many Gardens, 

Mrs. Philip Martineau has given 
us a delightful volume of the sort 
that will absorb the garden-lover 
who drops into an easy chair with 
it on a winter evening. After one’s 
delight in the interesting text and 
lovely pictures, one is next impressed 
by the wide cosmopolitan training 
in garden lore that makes the pro- 
duction of such a book possible, and 
not less by the author’s wide ac- 
quaintance and knowledge of garden 
inhabitants, their varieties, needs, 
and possibilities. 

Written mostly about English 
and Continental gardens, the book, 
to an American reader, is primarily 
one of literary and general — rather 
than practical— interest. Anyone 
may, however, gain many general 
practical hints —as, for instance, 
the formula of a spray for red 
spider, that béte noire of the window 
gardener. 

While all of the twenty chapters 
are absorbingly interesting, the 
American gardener will find some 
of them particularly helpful and 
suggestive. Chapter IV, dealing 
with Rock Plants and Alpine Gar- 
dens, should greatly interest one 
entering this fascinating _ field. 
Chapter V, Gardening for the New 
Poor, contains many suggestions — 
undertaking no more than one can 
do well; economy in seed buying 
and using; utilizing by-products; 
and, one of my own hobbies, com- 
bining vegetables and flowers into 
an harmonious whole. Chapter 
VI gives valuable advice to those 
who find difficulty in growing 
rhododendrons, and suggests other 
plants requiring similar conditions 
and treatment. The excellent chap- 
ter (VII) on flowering shrubs and 
autumn color suggests the varieties 
supplying berries and foliage best 
adapted to add beauty to our fall 
gardens. Making Over Borders is a 
fascinating chapter, including a 
delightful description of an English 
‘kitchen garden’ and its possibilities. 

A rather meager chapter on 
vegetables is possibly illustrative of 
what, I understand, is the compara- 
tive unimportance of vegetables on 
the English menu. This chapter 
contains the only statement in the 
book to which | should take excep- 
tion — the length of time to cook 
sweet corn ‘twenty minutes to half 


an hour.’ Mrs. Martineau should 
try eight minutes! 

The volume is most attractively 
printed and illustrated and will 
undoubtedly be greatly enjoyed by 
all who love flowers, gardens, and 
gardening. 

FLORENCE TAFT EaTon 


The Little Garden for Little 
Money, by Kate L. Brewster. 
Boston: The Atlantic Monthly 
Press. 1924. 52’ x 83”’.. 108 pp. 
$1.75. 

HIS little book is a delightful 

addition to the literature of 
gardens. For the most part, be- 
ginners’ books are of two sorts: 
either they are textbooks, very 
necessary, and extremely worthy 
but often dull; or else they are the 
work of authors, themselves begin- 
ners, who, having tried gardening 
for one season, and found it to their 
mind, have spent the following 
winter writing out in detail their 
thrilling but not always illuminating 
experiences. This book combines 
most of the virtues of these two 
classes. It is in effect a textbook, 
yet it is never dull. The author has 
managed to keep in mind the point 
of view of the beginner as well as 
does the veriest neophyte who 
writes ‘One Month in a Garden,’ 
and yet brings to her task the 
trustworthy experience of a tried 
and seasoned gardener. 

Its special value, to my mind, is 
its arrangement. The problems of 
the small place are taken up in the 
natural order of their appearance 
as the place is developed, and 
excellent judgment is shown in 
distributing space to the various 
matters of design, planting, and 
plant material. The author keeps 
her main object always in sight, 
namely, ‘to aid and comfort the 
beginning, if enthusiastic, gardener 
with a dollar or two and an hour or 
two a day to spend on gardening.’ 
There is always a keen eye to the 
practical as well as a due apprecia- 
tion of the esthetic. There is, too, 
a fine tolerance, so often lacking in 
garden books. The author makes 
you feel that even though you may 
disagree with her in Chapter Two 
in the matter of fences, you will 
still have her interest and sympathy 
as you go on to Chapter Three. 

Although primarily a book for 
beginners, The Little Garden for 
Little Money is well worth the while 
of more experienced gardeners, both 
for the charm of its style, and for 
the many bits of garden wisdom 
with which the book is seasoned. 
One does not always agree with the 
author, as when she calls the Japa- 
nese barberry, that paragon of use- 
ful shrubs ‘an abominable crea- 
ture’; but on the whole it is seldom 
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Please write us. 





on request. 





You, too, can have a Perfect Lawn! 


HIS lovely spot on the estate of Mr. H. F. Dyett owes 
much of its beauty to its velvety lawn. It was pro- 
duced by Scott’s Lawn Seed, a mixture that has a national 
reputation for quality, freedom from weeds and vitality. 
Scott’s Bent Mixture is also recognized as standard 
We would be glad to advise you on your lawn problem. 


O. M. Scott & Sons CoMPANY, 60 Sixth Street, Marysville, Ohio 
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For Sale by All Dealers 


1 Gallon Can.........$ 3.00 
1 Five-Gallon Can_ 10.00 

















WILSON’S ‘‘0.K.” 
PLANT SPRAY 


The Insecticide Supreme 
For your Flower and Vegetable 
garden, Evergreens, etc. For Box 
Mite, Rose Bugs, Lace Fly, Spruce 
Gall, Red Spider, Aphis, Thrip and 
other insects. Recommended by 
the Officers of the Garden Club of 


America. Write for circular. 


Cadre 


Springfield, New Jersey 
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The 
LIVING AGE 


An International Weekly 
ERE you will find the best 


political articles, the best 


i] 


short stories, essays, 


reviews, plays, and travel sketches, 
from the entire foreign press. 





poems, book 








MODERN FASHIONS 


(——} 


f] ARIADNE, A Play 


(3 


By A. A. Milne 
MEMORIES of a CATHEDRAL 


(———} 


: CHILDHOOD 


EXCERPTS from the DIARY of EX- 
EMPEROR CHARLES of AUSTRIA 


l 
l In Recent Issues 
f] 


By Marie, Queen of Rumania 


By Hugh Walpole 
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Moon’s 
Flowering Shrubs Will Brighten Your Lawn 


bow can brighten your lawn with a shower of blossoms from early Spring 
to Autumn frosts with a selection of Flowering Shrubs. In this selection 
Golden Bell, Dogwoods, Lilacs, Snowballs, Weigelas, Rose of Sharon and 
Hydrangeas are but a few floral possibilities. 

Flowering shrubs are useful as well as ornamental. When arranged about 
the house foundation they merge the house and grounds together. Along 
the borders of the lawn, they effectively give privacy and comfort to your 
“‘Out-door living room.” They screen unpleasant views, too, and improve 
your outlook. 

You will find it perfectly simple to select and group Flowering Shrubbery, 
as well as Evergreens, Trees, and Perennials, which we also offer, if you will 
send for our complete catalog. 


Ask especially for Catalog B 


Moons Nurseries 


THE WM.H. MOON CO. 


MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


which is 1 mile from Trenion, NA 
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Gives privacy and protection; 
adds a touch of beauty! 


Woven Wood Fence is economical for 
enclosing large or small areas. Ideal 
for screening service yards, garages, 
highways or eliminating objectionable 
views. Made in France of live chestnut 
saplings, firmly woven together with wire 
and re-inforced on the back with wood 
strips. Requires no skilled labor to 
erect; no painting. Heights 4 ft. 11 in. 
and 6 ft. 6 in.; sections 5 ft. long. Carried 
in stock for immediate shipment. Write 
for booklet. 


WOVEN WD FENCE 


ROBERT C. REEVES CO. 
187 Water St., New York 
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Rockeries? Perennial Borders? 
Foundation Plantings ? 


Whatever your requirements may be for 
hardy trees, shrubs, roses and perennials, we 
can supply the plant material with which to 
carry out your plans. 

Our Handbook may assist you in making || i] 
selections. Send for our Handbook. EE 






































THE BAY STATE NURSERIES 
W. H. Wyman & Son, Proprietors 


NORTH ABINGTON, 
MASS. 



















Pisioane Quick it Positive Results 


Five Weeks From Sowing Ready For Mowing 


Our mixture is composed of the finest varieties of grasses and is 
entirely free from weeds or chaff, producing a fine sod of velvety 
appearance and of a handsome emerald color. 
Qt., 30c; Four Qts., $1.00; Peck, $1.75; Bushel. $6.50 
FOR SHADED LAWNS or for areas under trees plant Buist’s 
Shady Nook Lawn Grass Seed. Produces an abundant and 
beautiful sward. 
Qt., 35c; Four Qts., $1.25; Peck, $2.25; Bushel, $8.00 
If you have any problems regarding the sowing and cultivation 
of flower, vegetable or garden seeds don’t hesitate to write us 
for advice. 
Buist’s Record—Growing and supplying Seeds of the Highest Grade since 1828 
Our Garden Guide Catalog is FREE. Write for it. 


ROBERT BUIST COMPANY ‘*3iiSoevrnia FA. 

















BEAUTIFUL 


that one comes upon a piece of 


writing so entirely. satisfactory as_ 


this little book. It deals with: the 
matter in hand with such thorough 
information, such charming good 
humor, and such rare good sense. 
Mary NEARING 


Flower Growing, by Leonard 
Barron. Garden City and New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany. 1924. 54 x 84 inches, 255 
pp. 8 illustrations. $2.00. 


HE text of this volume has been 

revised and adapted from The 
Flower Garden, by Ida M. Bennett, 
a book which was very popular 
twenty years ago. The present 
volume has been brought up to date, 
and has had the addition of much 
new material which puts it abreast 
of recent progress in gardening. It 
is the book ‘for the amateur who 
wishes flowers in his garden, plenty 
of bloom under average conditions,’ 
and it deals simply with the easily 
grown flowers which are practically 
sure to show results. Since there is a 
complete book on Roses in ‘The 
Amateur’s Book of the Garden 
Series,’ of which the present volume 
is one, the subject is omitted from 
this volume. There are five chap- 
ters on the hardy herbaceous bor- 
der, the cultivation of iris, dahlia, 
and gladiolus, as well as on chrys- 
anthemums, phloxes and _ lilies. 
An excellent chapter deals with the 
possibilities of the city garden, and 
another takes up plants for the 
summer porch, in which we are glad 
to see the lovely, but too-little 
appreciated oleander mentioned 
with approval and interest. The 
best annuals which may be profit- 
ably raised from seed are described, 
and the opening chapter fittingly 
takes up the subject of the soils 
adapted to the successful raising of 
flowers. An amateur gardener, with 
this book at hand for winter study, 
may safely count on having a 
charming, old-fashioned garden, 
full of fragrant bloom for cutting 
next summer if he will follow di- 
rections carefully. 


English Furniture, by G. M. 
Ellwood. New York: Bren- 
tano’s. 1924. 201 pp. 318 illus- 
trations. 113 x 9 inches. $8.50. 


AN old friend in a new coat is G. 
M. Ellwood’s English Furnt- 
ture and Decoration. The book has 
long been a valued member of the 
writer’s library and it is with real 
pleasure that we greet the new 
edition. It retains its handy com- 
pactness and usefulness of size, 
shape, and arrangement and the orig- 
inal illustrations have been consider- 
ably increased by the addition of 
many beautiful new interiors of the 


Queen Anne and Georgian Periods. 
_It.is the object of the book to give 


‘an idea of only the best of the fur- 


niture and decoration which made 
the William and Mary, Queen 
Anne, and Georgian Periods justly 
famed for those types that combine 
beauty with domesticity and to 
ignore those debased creations 
resulting from foreign influence. 
The very readable and _ short 
introduction gives us a condensed 
history of the before-mentioned 
decorative periods, telling of their 
distinctive characteristics, the kinds 
of wood and other materials used, 
and the peculiarities of the better 
known cabinetmakers and architects 
whose designs have come down tous. 
Very alluring is the description of 
a Queen Anne interior in which rich 
silks, damasks and the gorgeous 
reds, greens, and gold of lacquered 
furniture contrast with the painted 
panels of the fine deal wainscot, 
and amusing too is the quotation 
from Chippendale’s well-known 
book, defending against the mali- 
cious attacks of rivals, the practi- 
cability of his published designs. 
Much space is devoted to de- 
scription of the style of the Brothers 
Adam, their methods, ideals, and 
influence, and how as a result of the 
keen perception gained from travel 
and research, they influenced deco- 
rative styles for half a century. 
The three hundred and eighteen 
illustrations are particularly well 
chosen and include interiors, frag- 
ments of detail, and exactly such 
furniture as is best fitted to empha- 
size and tell us very nearly all we 
wish to know about the subject of 
English Furniture and Decoration 
from 1680 to 1800. 
CaRROLL BILL 


Gardening by Myself, by Anna 
B. Warner. New York: Duffield 
& Company. 1924. 5” x 73”. 
223 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. 

ERE is a quaint little garden- 
ing book which was written in 

1872, by Anna B. Warner, sister of 
Susan B. Warner, the author of that 
old-fashioned best seller, The Wide, 
Wide World. There are twelve 
chapters, one for each month, filled 
with practical suggestions, and 
interspersed with a gentle philos- 
ophy indicative of peaceful and 
happy living in those halcyon days 
before ‘modern inventions’ had 
used up our nerve force. The 
chapters are headed with appropri- 
ate little verses from Longfellow 
and Whittier, and the whole trend 
of the volume assumes that garden- 
ing may be done on a lady-like 
basis. It is a charming bit of liter- 
ature, which will bring a happy 
hour in the reading to any flower 
and garden lover. 
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PLANTING 
TIME 


Soil yields in proportion to the 
productive elements in it. Every 
season’s growth lessens these pro- 
ductive elements. You can put them 
back in full measure by adding 


SODUS 
HUMUS | 


The Essence of Fertility 
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Roses — Spring Planting 


ls illustrated complete list of Roses that we shall have for 
Spring Planting will be mailed to you in February. Man 
Roses are beautifully illustrated in color, among them, Rev. 
Page-Roberts, Star of Persia, and other new and unusually 
attractive varieties. This list of Roses is the most complete and 
unique ever offered. We have several hundred thousand rose 
plants ready to ship to any part of the country, where Roses can 
be planted at this time. Your choice can be made from this list, 
mailed upon request. 
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Then, “sure will the harvest be.” @ onsale meth ™ 
: : ardy Herbaceous Plants 
The soil of potted plants, that in flower boxes and around shrubs ; ; 
t : fs ‘ : ys ; A complete catalog of Old-Fashioned Flowers, Irises and Peonies, Hardy 
and trees, will take on new lifeand vigor if reinforced with this, Chrysanthemums, Belphiniums, Rock Gorden E teco - i ey Ld 
* HO Marshmallows are distinctive from all others. autifully illustrated in color 
the richest of natural fertilizers. Sweet and odorless. aa black, ch contains an alphabetical table, indicating Floeewine Period, 
‘ ° L Height <« a ‘ 
Moreover, Sodus Humus is a wonder worker on lawns. It is the © lank ie? fs 
exclusive choice of many estates, nurseries, hot houses, flower © Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs and Vines j 
n truck ardens and golf courses. An illustrated Catalog of Nursery Stock such as Evergreens, Evergreen Azaleas, 
. d & 8 E scheme Shrubs, Deciduous Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Hardy 
Try a two-bushel sack. Send for our FREE 32-page illustrated Vines, Fruits end Fiouse Fiants. 
“ ? ; 9 In your request for catalog, it is important 
book on “Humus and It’s Relation to Plant Growth. 5 | ate Pare nae gen Pa rg oe $ 
© , . 
SODUS DISTRIBUTING CO. | BOBBINK @& ATKINS — Narserymen and Florists 
193 Main St. Benton Harbor, Mich. RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 
Distributing Warehouses at Principal Points | 
Geen JOC IOOC 2006 2006 ee J 
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The Next-to-Nothing House 


By Avice VAN LEER Carrick 


HEN one reads Mrs. Carrick’s newest volume, 

one is almost appalled by two things; first, her 
tremendous knowledge of antiques; second, her skill in 
writing so delightfully about the said antiques. 


No other writer that we can recall has the charm 
that she imparts to her latest book. She takes us, so to 
speak, by the hand and leads us from room to room 
through her delightful house at Hanover, in which 
Daniel Webster roomed while a student at Dartmouth, 
— and pauses long enough to tell us about the various 
treasure-pieces of furniture with which she has com- 
pletely furnished each room. Truly it is a remarkable 
house. 


There is much of practical value for collectors in the 
book; but, whether you are a collector or not, there is a 
treat for you between the covers of this volume. — 
Country Life. 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


BOSTON 

















FISKE 


Gorgeous 


Gladioli 


Plant a few FISKE 
bulbs each month from 
April to August Ist, 
and have a glorious 
riot of bloom ’till frost. 
Unsurpassed for cut- 
ting. The cream of the 
newer sorts. Blush and 
other pink shades— 
white and yellow. All © 
top size bulbs ready 
for immediate delivery. 


FISKE Catalog 
FREE 


If you are to have a 
garden send for this big 
168-page book. Illus- 
trated with many color 
pages. Mailed free. 








25 bulbs $1.50 50 bulbs $2.75 100 bulbs $5.25 Postpaid 
FISKE SEED COMPANY 
Formerly FOTTLER, FISKE, RAWSON COMPANY 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square Boston, Mass. 
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HORSFORD’S 


Hardy Plants 


VERMONT GROWN 


VVHEN you of warmer 
climates open this mag- 

azine, planting time will be 

almost with you. But up here 3 

in Vermont, the ground will 

still be frozen and snow covered, the | 

thermometer hovering near zero. And 

& it will have been that way since De- 

= cember. Can this mean anything but 


= HARDY PLANTS? 


; It means that you can still have time 

after your Garden has started, and the 
ground is well warmed, to fill in the 
losses with plants not too far advanced, 
an almost “sure to grow” condition, 


And too, if your home is North ¢ 
or you have a summer home in the = 
- Northland, plants from here can 
be shipped long after others have 
2 stopped, and there is the Guarantee of 3 
2 “HARDY PLANTS FROM A 
HARDY CLIMATE” for your satis- : 
faction another season. 

Our catalog is ready. Not only 
¢ are the plants offered suitable for the 
- North, but the lists of Perennials, in- 
cluding Peonies, Iris, Phlox, and 
t especially Lilies, are most complete. 
2 There are Rockery and Alpine Plants, 
& NativeFerns and Orchids, Evergreens, 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, and Vines. A 
2 copy will be gladly sent you for your 
@ name on a postal. 


F. H. HORSFORD 
CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 


America’s Hardiest Plant Nursery 


eeeeeseseeeeeeeeseerer? 


$40.06 36.6 060606 
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$60 hs 
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We have seventy-five acres of nursery- 
grown, native Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
and Kalmia (Mountain Laurel). 

Also the finest commercial collection of 
old English Boxwood in the larger sizes. 


We urge you to visit us in order to make 
a personal selection. If you cannot, 
please write for catalogue. 


COLLECTORS GROWERS 




















BOXWOOD 


All varieties large and small 
specimens and hedging. Let 
us have your requirements. 
H. Ernest Conwell, Inc. 
Milton, Delaware 
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WHAT MAKES 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
By Henrietta C. Peabody 
A collection of ie illustrations and 
carefully made easured drawi of 
architectural ” c tails, accom paniec by 
eet pa ~ $3.00 
<~ik Booksellers, or 


The doer Monthly Press Boston 














THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


MONTH sy MONTH 
IN THE GARDEN 


In the Flower Garden 
+ 1. Remove the top-dress- 
one ing of winter gradually when 
the frost is out of the 
5 ground. Dig under mulches 
of well-rotted manure. 

2. Start a wild-flower gar- 

‘® den. Ferns and other na- 

i tives are beginning to show 

in the woods and may be 
transplanted. Bring some soil with 
them. 

3. Sow hardy annuals in the 
ground outside when it is workable. 
Sandy and well-drained spots may 
be planted sooner than low-lying or 
clay areas. 

4. Plant sweet peas and pansies 
as soon as the ground is workable. 


Soil is dry enough to work when it 
does not stick to the tools. 


The Orchard, Lawn and 
Shrubbery 

1. Order trees 
and shrubs if not 
already ordered. 

2; Finish. all 
pruning as soon as 
possible. Do not 
prune early-flower- 
ing shrubs until after they bloom. 

3. Prune bush fruits; goose- 
berries bloom on last year’s wood. 
Trim this back. Prune out the old- 
est canes to keep the middle of the 
plant open but leave some three- 
year-old canes. 

4. Prune red currants by cutting 
back shoots to a few buds and cut 
away some old wood every year. 
They bear on spurs from wood two 
to three years old. 

5. On black currants encourage 
shoots by cutting out weak branches. 
Cut back side shoots. Keep old wood 
cut away. 

6. Prune raspberries and black- 
berries if not already done. 

7. Spade and plough among bush 
fruits as soon as the frost is out of 
the ground. Apply manure before 
the first cultivation. 

8. Cut the grass as soon as the 
weather permits. 

g. Rake, roll, and tamp lawns. 
Top-dress with wood ashes and 
bone meal. Sow new lawns. 

10. Watch for insect cocoons and 
caterpillar nests. 

11. Graft fruit trees before the 
sap starts. 

12. Do not prune the tea roses 
until the frost is out of the ground. 
Remove winter protection. 

13. Plant hardy stock. 

14. Dig under all mulches in the 
hardy-flower beds or shrub borders. 





15. Plant trees and shrubs as 
soon as ground is workable. 

16. Spray trees and shrubs for 
scale before buds swell. 


Remember the evergreens during 
March winds and sun. In dry weath- 
er make a basin around the tree and 
fill with water twice a week. 


In the Vegetable Garden 


Nie 1. Prepare the 
Z \ where possible. 
2... 2. Start lettuce, rad- 
ish, spinach, potato, 
peas, hardy cabbage the 
last of the month, or as soon as the 
ground is workable. 

3. Transplant perennials such as 
asparagus, rhubarb, horseradish. 

4. Drain wet places. 

5. Add lime and wood ashes to 
the soil where it is needed. 

6. Uncover asparagus and rhu- 
barb. Force rhubarb plants by 
barrels with no tops placed over the 
plants. Dig under manure in beds 
which were not mulched. 

7. Dig up parsnips still in the 
ground. 






soil 


In the Greenhouse and Frames 

1. Fix up the hotbeds and 
cold frames. 

2. Plant out in the frames 


seedlings of pansy, English 
daisy, viola, forget-me-not from 
the house. 


3. Sow sweet peas in paper 
pots to plant out in April. 

4. Feed the lilies. 

5. Feedsweet peas growing inside. 

6. Sow primrose, cyclamen, an- 
nual Shirley poppy, clarkia, annual 
gypsophila, and so forth, inside. 

7. Sow vegetable seeds in frames 
or house if not already — cabbage, 
cauliflower, celery, parsley, toma- 
toes, eggplant, pepper, leek, lettuce, 
onion. 

8. Start chrysanthemum cuttings. 

9. Repot kentia, dracaena, cocos, 
areca, and so forth. 

10. Refertilize ornamental plants 
in tubs such as hydrangea, bay 
tree and so forth. 

11. Sow annual aster, zinnia, 
calendula, stock, clarkia, snap-drag- 
ons, verbena, and other annuals 
for later transplanting outside. 

12. Ventilate frames on fine days. 
Protect on cold nights still. 


Hotbeds 

1 Hotbeds differ 
‘from cold frames 
in having a deep 
layer of fresh ma- 
nure in the bottom to give extra 











COCCOCROD 


DOR-MANT 
ROSES 


For Garden Culture 





Bloom from June 
until November 


Walsh's Roses include the 
choicest and hardieSt varieties 
in the several classes; also 
Walsh's world-famed Ram- 
blers, Baby Ramblers or 
Polyanthas, Rugosas, etc. 


All are Strong, dormant, 
field-grown, two-year-old 
plants. 


Walsh's Handbook of Roses, 
containing descriptions and 
prices, mailed on request. 


Estate of 


M. H. WALSH 
Rose Specialist 


WOODS HOLE, MASS. 
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Phloxes— 
Gladioli 


We Grow the World’s Finest 


| Irises—Peonies 





Send Today for Our 
Free 1925 Catalogue 





RAINBOW GARDENS 
Jefferson Highway 


Farmington + Minnesota 























SPRYWHEEL 
POWER LAWN MOWER 
— Side —Cutting — 
The only machine ofits kind 
Years of successfu/ vse 








TRACTORS a/so in use oy 
Gardeners, Florists, Seedsmen 
HC.De0se, Inc, 32-46 Ager St, Boston, MASS. |} 











THE ATLANTIC TREASURY 

OF CHILDHOOD STORIES 

Compiled by Mary D. I hi Hodgki: 
HERE are more than fifty titles, 


including such authors as Selma 
Lagerlof, Hans Christian faiernan Robert 





Louis Stevenson, and Sir Walter Scott. 
Each section has its wy picieners poem, 
the initial one by Hilda Conkling. 


Profusely illustrated, 416 pages, decorative 
cover and jacket in color. $3.50 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 
The Atlantic Monthly Press « Boston 
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JAPANESE 


Roseflowering 


and Weeping CHERRIES 


Chinese Flowering Crab and other 
ORIENTAL FLOWERING TREES 


A. E. Wohlert 
The Garden Nurseries Narberth, Penna. 
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ARE YOU A LOVER of DELPHINIUMS 


IRIS, COLUMBINES and LUPINS 
The Finest Things for a Garden 


You will be interested in my catalogs and booklets de- 
scribing these lovely, hardy plants, and hints of how to 
succeed with them. My new illustrated Iris catalog is 
highly interesting and instructive; it contains valuable 
articles by Bliss, Dykes and Sir Hort, and describes over 
250 of the world’s best old and new Irises. 


My New Delphinium Booklet 


tells you everything you want, to know about the suc- 
cessful growing of this lovely “Blue Queen of the Hardy 
Garden,” and describes in detail my 

“Glory of Puget Sound Strain” of Double Flowering 
Blue Delphiniums also Watkins Samuel’s English 
Wrexham, the latest word in English Hybrids. 

Other Rare Novelties: Downer’s, Harkins’ & Elliott’s 
wonderful new Hybrid Lupins. Double Clarkias, Godetias, 
Salpiglossis and the new wonderful California Giant 
Dahlia-flowering Zinnias. “Coltness Gem,”’ the new Dwarf 
Bedding Dahlia and many other choice and rare seeds. 


Grower & Breeder 
O. M. PUDOR ba 2 Puy AtLUP. WASH. U'S.A. 
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Sets 
Exquisitely or- 
namental pieces 
forthe open fire- 
place, specially 
designed and 
wr nught intron, 
brass or bronze. 


Iron 
Aquaria 
Ornamental 
iron stand, very 
rigid andstrong. 
Thick, clear 
glass sides. 
Several stand- 
ard designs to 

choose from. 


Fiske also <a 
Ornamental me 
work of every 86 

Entrance Gates, Iron Fences, 

Garden Settees, Fountains, Bal- 

cony Railings, Lamp Brackets, 

Lamp Standards, Grilles, Vest:- 

bule Doors, etc 


HW blueprints with full erecting instruc- 
cS tions. 
\." Send for Fiske Catalog 63 = 


7” Let 


Fence Your Grounds 


FiskeClimb-Proof,Chain Link 
Fences cost no more in the be- 
ginning, and very much less 
in the end, than the ordinary 
kind of fencing 


Country estates, game pre- 
serves, model farms, public 
and private grounds and parks 
bythe thousands are fenced,or 
are now being fenced, by Fiske 
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The fence posts being set deep in 
concrete cannot rust at the ground 
The wire fabric, galvanized after, not 
before, being woven, is absolutely rust. 
proof. The fence itself ts climb-proof. 


We contract to do either the instal- 
lation work or to furnish plans and 


J.W. Fiske vie: 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK 
80 Park Place ~ New York 


ESTABLISHED 1858 
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Wooden shoes 


ee peasants in America do not wear wooden shoes 
at all, even in the fields!” writes Abbe Pierre, of 
Gascony. “No, the peasants there wear shoes of leather, 
although I should think that sabots would be much more 
serviceable, not only on the roads, but plowing. . . . 
And wooden shoes are far less expensive. Ah, that 
America is an extravagant country!” 


Advertisements haven’t yet taken the heavy wooden 
shoes from Gascon feet—nor yet the heavy wooden 
shoes from Gascon minds. Gascony thinks in the past. 
America in the future. 


Advertisements make the difference. They crisscross 
improvements in countless directions across the miles. 
They distribute Fords, furnaces and electric lights so 
widely that foreigners think you extravagant to enjoy 
them. They put you in touch with the latest conven- 
iences. They help so many people enjoy those con- 
veniences that their cost to you is small. 


You read advertisements to link yourself with the best 
—to substitute speed for the shambling progress you 
otherwise would have to make in the lonely wooden 
shoes of isolation. 


Do you read them regularly? Good habits pay. 
on 


Advertisements are a reliable buying guide 
obtainable in no other way 














THREE STANDARD BOOKS 
Thoroughly Practical and Reliable 





MILADY’S HOUSE 
PLANTS 


No book so complete 
and thorough as this on 
the successful care and 
culture of plants in the 
home.  Profusely  illus- 
trated with 100 instruc- 
tive pictures demon- 
strating the many oper- 
ations in plant growing 
which wonderfully sim- 
plify that work. The 
author, F. E. Palmer, 
has had over 40 years 
experience in house 
plant culture. Paper, 
80 cents; cloth, $1.10 
postpaid. 


Nothing can take the place of these three gems of gardening literature — 
they furnish a complete encyclopedia 


Garden Guide 


Comprehen- 
sive hand 
for the ama- 
teur, crammed 
full of helpful 
hints on every 
phase of flower, 
vegetable and 














fruit growing, 
as well as con- 
taining 1001 

other garden 
pointers. 384 
: “ayo and near- 

iy illustra- 
tions. 4th edi- 
tion. Over 
40,000 copies 
sold. Paper, 
oy = cloth, 


















PRACTICAL 
LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING 


Written for the small 
landowner. Takes up 
all the elements that 
enter into the beautify- 
ing of properties. Third 
printing. Contains 91 
photographic illustra- 
tions, 67 sketches and 33 
plans, 19 of which are 
planting plans accom- 
panied by planting keys. 
The rapid sale of thou- 
sands\of copies of this 
book guarantee of its 
value. | 276 pages. Cloth, 
$2.65, tpaid. 





A. T. DE LA MARE CO., Inc. 448-T West 37th St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Catalog No. 11 listing Garden; Home Ground and Farm Books, attractively illustrated and the 
only one of its kind, sent free on request - 
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Season’s Most 
Unique 
Plant Catalogue 

Now Ready! 


= is with pardonable pride, 

perhaps, that we invite you 
to write for our new Cata- 
logue — just out! Printed in 
duo-tone ink, on India tint 
enamel paper, it becomes at 
once one of the finest, as well 
as one of the most useful, 
horticultural reference books 
published. 


There are six pages of detailed 
planting suggestions for the making 
of various borders to delight the 
eye during different seasons. It 
offers specific plants for the making 
of rock gardens, old-fashioned 
borders and tells how to_handle 
them for best results and effects. 








There are fifty-six pages all told, 
illustrated with about 150 pictures 
from photographs, many of them 
hitherto unpublished in this coun- 
try. Plans and sketches by well- 
known landscape designers make 
the book well worth anybody’s time 
and study. 


And It Is Free 


Whether you are interested in 
Hardy Perennials in general, or in 
Iris, Peonies, Lilies, etc., in_par- 
ticular, we are sure our catalogue 
will prove helpful! Please write 
for it at once and mention this 
publication. 
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Tayside Gardens a 
largest 


Growers of Hardy Plants in America 
Mentor..«a<s*@ Ohio. 
6. H. Schultz, Pres. J. J. Grullemans, Sec. Treas. 


WATERLILIES 


for Every Garden 


You have missed half the fun of gardening 
if you have not grown Waterlilies. Big, 
sweet-scented, blue, red, yellow and white 
blooms to greet you day and night. Plants 
will thrive in a tub or half-barrel. 





Send for New which describes the 
Illustrated best varieties, and 
Catalogue gives easy, complete 

directions how to grow them. Free on request. 


INDEPENDENCE NURSERIES Co. 
Box B Independence, Ohio 











DESIGN IN THE 
LitTLE GARDEN 


By FietcHer STEELE 


HIS book deals with the small gar- 

den about the home and what 
wonders may be done with it under 
intelligent oversight. The author is a 
Fellow of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects. In this book of 
120 odd pages, he shows how beautiful 
a quite small bit of garden land may be 
made, and he makes the reader see the 
little problems through his trained eyes. 
His work deals more with the planning 
than with the planting of the garden 
and the possibilities that he suggests are 
eye-opening. — Boston Globe. 

Illustrated. Price $1.75 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 

The ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. 
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THE HOUSE 


heat. Cold frames rely on the sun 
for heat. Otherwise they are similar 
in construction. 

A hole 3’ deep and 6’ wide is dug. 
The sides aré boarded up about 12” 
above ground and the back is made 
6-8” higher than the front. The 
frame slopes to the south. The hole 
is filled with fresh manure mixed 
well with leaves and bedding and 
tamped down in layers. The whoie 
should be well moistened and cov- 
ered with 6-8” of good soil, the top 
level with the ground outside. The 
sash is then put on and left until the 
temperature has gone up and down 
again to the required tempera- 
ture. 

For a more carefully built hotbed 
of concrete note the plan and con- 
struction in House Beautiful, De- 
cember 1924, by Albert Taylor. 

Do not plant the hotbed or cold 
frame all at once. If seeds are sown 
in February they are ready to plant 
outside in March, but the weather 
is too cold, so leave room in the bed 
to transplant the seedlings. 

Frames are used to start flower 
and vegetable seeds earlier than is 
possible outside, for wintering semi- 
hardy plants such as Canterbury 
bells, for lettuce and cucumbers 
during the summer, for harden- 
ing off plants which have been 
started early inside, to make sturdy 
plants. 


Planting Trees and Shrubs from 
the Nursery 

Stock: Plant 
stock while dor- 
mant if possible, 
and use nursery 
stock which has 
been transplanted 
a good supply of 






Ip 


before and has 
fibrous roots. 

Soil: Use any good garden soil 
with plenty of humus. Dig areas or 
holes to depth of 18” and fill first 
with a layer of chopped sod and 
well-rotted manure and then the 
soil. Use two handfuls of bone meal 
to each plant (do not use fertilizer 
for ericaceous plants). 

Heeling in: \f plants cannot be 
planted at once on arrival keep 
them away from winds and sun or 
freezing conditions. If they are to 
be kept out of the ground for over 
three days unpack and heel in or 
trench until planting time. They 
may be left for a few days in boxes 
or bales but these should be kept 
away from drying conditions. 

Pruning back: Cut back most 
shrubs about one third their height 
at planting to make up for the root 
system which is cut off by trans- 
planting. Do not cut back ever- 
greens. 


BEAUTIFUL 


Evergreens: Order these balled 
and burlapped. Unwrap burlap and 
set plants in holes without breaking 
the balls of earth. If balls are dry | 
on arrival water before unwrapping. | 

Shrubs: Plant shrubs in areas or 
beds rather than in separate holes. 

Trees: Make tree holes large | 
enough to spread roots and make | 
holes wider at the bottom than at 
the top. Cut off broken roots and 
branches. Plant at same depth as 
they were in the nursery. Stake all 
trees over three feet high with stout 
stakes and telephone wire of a light 
grade. Use pieces of old rubber 
hose or folded burlap to prevent the 
wire cutting into the bark. 





Do not trim the central leader of 
hardwood trees such as oaks and 
beeches. Trim off side branches 
instead. 


Spraying Fruit 
For core fruits, such as 
apples, pears, and quince, 
& spray after the winter 
pruning with a strong so- 
lution of lime and sulphur 
to clean off scale and to 
destroy spores of scale, rot, and 
rust. When the buds begin to swell 
spray arsenate of lead mixed with a 








Luxuriant lawns and gardens are 
easily obtained! 

Plants thrive when they are fed 
at the proper time wi 
food, even as you and I. 


NATURAL GUANO 


Sheep Manure 100% Pure 


Contains all the natural, vital 
elements of a complete fertilizing 
agent, including nitrogen, phos- 

otash, and — 


proper 











phoric acid, 


HUMUS! 
Unadulterated with garbage, 
tankage, straw or any other dead 
material. 

_ Distributed in neat eontainers, 
5-Ib., 10-Ib., 25-Ib., 50-Ib., 100-Ib. 
If your dealer does not handle 
NATURAL GUANO, write us 
direct. Ask for free leafiet, 
“How To Make Beautiful 

Lawns and Gardens.” 


Natural Guano Co. 
808 S. River St., Aurora, Ill. 
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weaker solution of lime and sulphur 
since the plants are no longer | 
dormant. 

After the petals fall, spray arse- | 
nate of lead (1 Ib. Paris green or 4-6 | 
Ibs. arsenate of lead in 100 gals. of 
water) for codling moth. Get the 
liquid into the calyx cups as much 
as possible. After two weeks apply 
the same spray again. 

Spray stone fruits such as cherry, 
plum, and peach, in a similar way 
for scale, scale rot, and curculio. 
If brown rot is serious, spray late 
varieties one month before the fruit 
ripens. 


A Summary for the Care of 
Fruit Trees 


1. Prune fruit trees in winter. 

2. Spray for scale and fungous 
disease. 

3. Spray again in the spring. 

4. Cultivate in spring and early 
summer. 

5. Thin out the fruit. 

6. Fertilize during the cultivat- 
ing period. 

7. Harvest. | 


Distances Apart for Fruit Trees 


Standard apples, 30’ to 40’. 
Standard pears, 20’. 

Cherries, 20’. 

Plums and apricots, 16’ to 20’. 
Dwarf pears and apples, 10’ to 


, 


12. 








Use dynamite to make tree boles. 
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Buy toast from us at wholesale. 


and plants. 
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GOLDEN 
of the National Bible Institution 
Dept. 12 OREGON, ILLINOIS 














PEONIES IN THE 
LITTLE GARDEN 
By Mrs. Edward Harding 
Mr. W. H. Thurlow, President of the 
American Peony Society, writes: — 
“I think it is the best book ever 
written about the peony and contains 
a great deal of truth written in a 
frank way. I believe that it will be 
of interest to every peony-lover.”’ 

Illus. $1.75 


VARIETY IN THE 
LITTLE GARDEN 
By Mrs. Francis King 
This second volume in The Little Gar- 
den Series is packed with the most 


concrete examples and instructions. 
Illus. $1.75 


The LITTLE GARDEN 
By Mrs. Francis King 
‘An inspiring, sympathetic, encour- 
aging little book for every lover of 
gardens. Illus. $1.75 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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Suits 
Every Flower 
a Beauty 
EIGHTY glorious gladioli 


are given the XXXX sym- 
bol (the highest rating ob- 


tainable) and go other 
mighty good ones are de- 
scribed and priced, with 
many lovely illustrations in 
our 1925 catalogue. 


In it you will find The 
World’s Best —The Hybrid- 
izer’s Best The Intro- 
ducer’s Best, in fact it is 
America’s leading guide to 
the most beautiful and_rare 
of these greatest-of-all sum- 
mer and autumn flowers. 


A post card brings you 
your copy 


NORTH RIVER FARMS 


“The Home of the World’s Best 
Gladioli”’ 


Marshfield (Box B) Mass. 


























NGEE ROSES 


Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, 
Plant any 
time. Old favorites and new 
and rare sorts, the cream 
of the world’s productions. 
“‘Dingee Roses”’ known as 
the best for 75 years. Safe 
delivery guaranteed any- 
Write for 






for everyone anywhere. 


where in U. 8. 
a copy of 


for 1925. It’s FREE. 
Illustrates wonderful ‘ Dingee Roses" 
colors. It’s more than a catalog — 


culture for the amateur. 
o 
tells how to grow them. Edition limited. 


Established 1860. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 374, West Grove, Pa. 





KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
and Power Lawn Mower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburban- 4 
ites, Truckers, Florists 
Fruit Growers, 
Nurserymen and 
Lawnwork. 


American Farm Machine 
Co., 2594 University Ave. \ 
S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Our “New Guide to Rose Culture” 


in natural 
it’s the lifetime 
experience of the Oldest and Leading Rose Growers 
tn America. A practical work on rose and flower 
Offers over 500 varieties 
Roses and other plants, bulbs and seeds, and 


70 Greenhouses. 






















MY DEAR CORNELIA 
By STUART SHERMAN 


If you like witty conversation 
and brilliant repartee, you will 
thoroughly e njoy these spirited 
discussions of such absorbing 
topics as modern novels, pro- 
hibition, religion, marriage and 
modern girls 
$2.50 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
Boston 
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THE CURIOSITY BOX 


E are glad to receive from our readers letters which contain definite 
information about ingenious devices or helpful discoveries about the 
house, tts planning, its equipment, its running, or its grounds and gardens. 
For such material as we can use in this column we will pay from one to 


three dollars. 
by a stamped envelope. 


— spring is sending the 
little gray blossoms which we 
call pussy willows, and the sugges- 
tion which Mrs. A. C. R., of Vir- 
ginia, sends us as to their care in the 
house is appropriate at this time. 
She says: — 


There must be a good many people 
who do not know two very interesting 
things about the pussy willow. One of 
these is that it will last in the house from 
one spring until the next if kept out of 
water. And the other — if kept in water 
pussy willows always sprout, and when 
put in the ground these shoots will grow 
to strong, healthy trees in a very short 
time, and with practically no care. 


RS. E. K., of Connecticut, 

contributes the following sug- 
gestion for filling enclosed porches 
with plants which are easily grown. 
She says: — 


. 

All enclosed porches need plants to 
make them attractive, yet to grow them 
requires considerable time and effort, as 
well as expense. For those who wish a 
porch full of plants without this effort | 
would suggest impatiens to be the most 
satisfactory plant for this result. It is 
an old-fashioned plant, with bright pink 
flowers often seen in old-fashioned gar- 
dens in the summer. It roots easily from 
slips, and grows rapidly to gigantic size. 
It can be placed in tubs or pots according 
to its proportions. Give all the tubs or 
pots two coats of paint in the color 
scheme selected for the porch, and you 
will find them very decorative. Light 
green and plum color, or soft shades of 
green and orange are good combina- 
tions. Sometimes busy housewives do 
not have the necessary time to spend 
on raising a porch full of flowers, but 
from one little slip of impatiens plant, 
and no knowledge of gardening at all an 
effect of luxuriant growing things may 
be achieved. 


THER busy housekeepers are 
often dismayed when they un- 
pack silver for a festive occasion 
and find that it is black, and that 
hours must be spent restoring its 
lustre before it can be used. To such 


Material not accepted will not be returned unless accompanied 


the suggestion contributed by Mrs. 
A. C. R., of Virginia, will be a great 
help. It is as follows: — 


Wedding presents of silver are very 
lovely when they are new, but if put 
away, as mine were, they will grow 
blacker and blacker from disuse. For 
two years my silver was not used, and 
when finally unpacked | was in despair 
at the state it was in. A friend advised 
that | try Spanish whiting, which was so 
successful that | am glad to pass the idea 
along to others. First | polished the sil- 
ver with regular silver polish, and then 
applied Spanish whiting with a wet 
cloth, covering the surfaces thoroughly. 
That was a year ago, and when | took 
my silver service out a few days ago, and 

washed the coating of whiting off — 
behold, it was as bright as the day it was 
put away. The friend who told me of 
this always treats her silver in this man- 
ner when she is going away for the sum- 
mer. Whiting may be obtained at any 
drug store, and is not harmful to silver in 
any Way. 


2% ¢ 


ERE is an ingenious little de- 

vice for the dining-room which 
was sent in by Mrs. P. F. B., of 
Washington, D. C. It runs as 
follows: — 


| should like to tell you of a very con- 
venient device | have at my dining-room 
table. | had an electrician connect with 
the floor plug in the centre of the 
dining-room a plug and wire. The wire 
had to be brought through the dining- 
room rug, but it was done through such 
a small hole that it is not noticeable, and 
when we roll up the rug the plug and 
wire are rolled up inside, too. This 
plug was fastened to a four-way fixture, 
which, in turn, was connected with the 
dining-room table. Now I can use a 
percolator, broiler, and waffle iron at the 
same time, and do not have to have 
wires brought from a side wall-plug. 
We found, however, that a 20-ampere 
fuse-plug was needed to carry the cur- 
rent. This may be easily put in place, 
and needs no extra wiring. 


* * * 


CHARMING dressing-table, 

was made at small cost by Mrs. 
C. A. S., of Connecticut. Her origi- 
nal and interesting method was as 
follows: — 
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yever Fruits 


is the title of our 114th Annual 
catalog, a bigger and better 
book than ever. Produced 
entirely from photographs by 
the Rotogravure process, both 
pictures and text tell the whole 
truth about the choicest plants 
of Raspberries, Blackberries, 
> Grapes, Strawberries, and all other 
| worth-while fruits. Besides, it 
| offers the best among Roses, old- 
fashioned hardy flowers, flowering 
| shrubs, hedgeplants, and other 
| ornamentals. Gladly mailed free to 
all home gardeners. Please mention 
this publication. 


LOVETT’S NURSERY 


Box 128 
Little Silver 


New Jersey 


Kk and Flowers 

















If Every Gardener Knew 
What Some Gardeners Know 


HERE never would be any 

doubt about success with 
Waterlilies. They can be grown 
in any garden; not as much trouble 
as ordinary annuals. Hardy varie- 
ties may be planted in late May; 
tender varieties in June. You can 
learn how easy Waterlilies can be 
grown by sending for 


My New Catalogue 


which tells how to grow them in 
tub or pool; features the best varie- 
ties, both in white and colors, for 
the beginner in water gardening. 
A copy of this booklet will be sent 
on request. 


WILLIAM TRICKER 
663 Forest St., Arlington, New Jersey 




















The Quare Women 
By LUCY FURMAN 
Wee: a Geligh seul blending of humor and 

os, Miss Furman tells the story of six 
young women who began | th e first rural social 
in the mountains. 00 
At Al Booksellers, or 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Streq@, Boston (17), Mass. 
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A POMPEIAN CREATION 


HE work of an artist, this foun- 
tain can be made to meet your 
requirement in marble, stone or 
composition. 
Special exclusive models designed 
and executed. 
Vases, jardinieres, benches, foun- 
tains and statuary. 
Your inquiry is invited in person 
or by correspondence. 


STVDIOS it POMPEIAN 


GARDEN-FVRNIT VRE*-COMPANY 
448 W. 38th Street CARRARA 
New York ITALY 





ACME, JR. 







SAVES 
TIME 


Sprays, Mows 

your Lawn, 

Fertilizes and 

does all kinds of modern garden cultivating. 
An all purpose machine 











Write for full information at once 


THE ACME CULTIVATOR CO. 


Main Street, Leetonia, O. 








STORY, ESSAY, 
AND VERSE 


STORIES by Dorothy Canfield, 
John Galsworthy, Sir Gilbert 
Parker, Mark Twain, Lord Dun- 
sany and others. 


ESSAYS by Woodrow Wilson, 
Simeon Strunsky, William Beebe, 
Samuel Crothers, Frances Warner 
and others. 


VERSE by Bliss Carman, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Alfred Noyes, 
Harriet Monroe, Amy Lowell, 
Robert Frost, Christopher Mor- 
ley, Robert Browning, James 
Russell Lowell and others. 


Price $1.50 


The ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington St. Boston 














THE HOUSE 


This may be a little helpful hint to 
those making inexpensive dressing- 
tables, to those who wish to make one 
but have not known how to proceed. | 
made mine out of an old table cut down 
to the height | wished, and with a glass 
top fitted to it. The problem which 
really bothered me was that I wanted to 
have a shirred valance, and yet I wished 
to have it detachable that it might be 
removed for laundering without unnec- 
essary trouble. In one of the stores | 
found a tape manufactured with very 
large snaps. It comes in two sections 
with the snaps on one side, and the 
sockets on the other. | tacked one sec- 
tion to the table, and sewed the other to 
the shirred valance, snapped the two 
together, and, behold, my table was 
complete. Another interesting idea, | 
think, is to place a few Godey prints 
under the glass where they may rest 
unharmed, and afford a great deal of 
pleasure to-anyone who examines them 
in thoughts of bygone days. 


ERE is a thought for those 

who are soon to start ona 
campaign of spring housecleaning. 
It was contributed by Mrs. M. G. 
B., of Illinois, who says: — 


A good idea to save the wall paper or 
light painted walls above the mopboard 
when cleaning the same, is to use a piece 
of pasteboard about 6” x 10” long, for 
that purpose. When the mopboard is 
being washed the worker should hold 
the pasteboard close against the wall 
just above where the cleaning is being 
done. It fits tight along the upper edge 
of the mopboard, and will save many 
frowns that are often caused by getting 
water marks on dainty walls. 


|) igen good suggestion for 
this season of cleanliness is 
submitted by Mrs. A. W. McN., of 
New York, and is as follows: — 


There’s a science in using a wallbrush. 
Most people sweep upward from the 
floor toward the ceiling. Do not do this, 
but try sweeping down from the ceiling 
toward the floor. The reason is that the 
dust forms and hangs downward, at an 
angle from the wall paper. In brushing 
upward the dust is pressed into the 
pores of the paper which eventually 
begins to look dull and streaked. The 
downward motion dislodges the dust, 
keeps the dust particles out of the sur- 
face, and retains the fresh appearance of 
the wall paper. 


ERE are three inspiring little 

contributions from Mrs. W. B. 
R., of New Jersey, who has evi- 
dently put some original ideas to 
actual practice in her home. The 
first one runs as follows: — 


When painting old furniture it is 
sometimes desirable to replace the old 
metal drawer-handles with wooden 
knobs. Two holes are left where each 
handle is removed. Having tried several 
methods of filling these holes I have dis- 
covered the best is to force a cross sec- 
tion of a wooden meat skewer into each 
hole, tapping it a trifle below the surface 
of the drawer. Then let a coat of paint 
dry on the skewer end, smooth off the 
slight depression with putty, and pro- 
ceed with your painting. When this is 
finished you cannot see where the holes 
were. 


BEAUTIFUL 


HIS is Mrs. W. B. R.’s second | 


contribution: — 


To take the place of a stand for a | 
reading lamp (for which there is no room | 
next my bed) I have used a discarded 
This is one of the kind | 


telephone holder. 
which has a swinging arm, and a solid 
base, with a three-prong clamp, and it is 


screwed to the back of the headboard of | 
In it my | 
I can | 
rest in bed comfortably, and read with | 


my bed — 38” from the floor. 
reading lamp is firmly clamped. 


the light over my shoulder, and when 
not in use the lamp is swung back against 
the wall. The holder is painted to match 
the bed, and the shade harmonizes with 
the wall, so that the device is a decora- 
tive, as well as a most useful, addition to 
the room. 


ND this is the third suggestion 
from the same contributor: — 


I am using small glass coasters (four 
for ten cents!) under the kitchen-table 
legs, and find them most satisfactory for 
preventing marks on the linoleum, as 
well as making it easier to move the 
table. I had previously used the metal 
domes, but found they rusted very 
quickly, from the water which is used to 
wash the floor, no doubt, as well as from 
occasional spills. The little glass feet 
have no such fault, and | would not be 
without them. 


HE making of hooked rugs is 

becoming so popular that it is 
taking the place of many other 
forms of needlework with women 
who like to have a piece of pick-up 
work at hand for odd moments. To 
such H. D., of California, offers a 
happy suggestion as follows: — 


Many, no doubt, are fortunate enough 
to have in the attic one or more of the 
old wool chenille portiéres so much in 
vogue twenty-five or thirty years ago. 
One of these being thoroughly washed 
and dried [ raveled it out, and made it 
into balls of convenient size. This fur- 
nished the material for a very lovely 
hooked rug. Three or four strands, ac- 
cording to weight, were hooked through 
the burlap at a time. Out of yarn left 
from sweaters, and so forth, | made a 
simple design for the centre, looping 
through a dozen or more strands at a 
time. There was a varicolored border to 
the portiére and the chenille raveled 
from that, being darker, was used for 
the border of the rug. The chenille was 
not clipped but left in loops about one 
half inch in length. One of these old 
curtains made one hearth rug. 


RS. M. I. C., of Kansas, sug- 

gests a magazine closet which 
would certainly prove a boon in the 
average household. Her suggestion 
runs as follows: — 


In planning my house I included a 
magazine closet in the upper hall, next 
the linen closet, and the same size. 
Here copies of the House Beautiful, and 
other art and architectural magazines 
which we wish to use for reference are 
neatly piled. On the outside covers 
we mark the numbers of the pages on 
which appear good articles on decorat- 
ing, or anything in which we are specially 
interested, and this method of marking 
and filing saves much time in hunting 
for — and through — the magazines. 





Fireplace Designs 


EAUTIFUL external fireplace 
designs, such as this delightful 


Spanish type with its brightly 
colored tiles, must be matched by 
an efficient internal design else 
charm and originality will be lost in 
smoke barrages and soot smudges. 

For efficient, internal design build 
according to Donley Fireplace Plans 
using the Donley Damper with its 
smooth metal throat. These assure 
a bright, cheerful fire with abundant 
economical heat. 

A complimentary copy of the 
Donley Book of Fireplaces giving 
both external and internal designs 
is sent upon request. 


the Donley Brothers o. 


13930 Miles Ave. @ Cleveland, Ohio 
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Are you ever 
at a loss 


when a question arises 
over a point in gram- 
mar? Do you occasion- 
ally experience a doubt 
as to ““who”’ or “‘ whom”, 
and think twice when 
it’s a case of relative pro- 
nouns? If you do, 
you'll be glad of the 
acquaintance of THE 
LITTLE GRAMMAR. ; 
Dean Cross settles these 
little complexities in the 
simplest, most concise 
manner, by presenting 
the fundamentals only, 
and leaving technical 
elaborations severely 
alone. A handy volume 
to have around, whether 
you want to give your- 
self a thorough-going re- 
view in grammar, or 
merely decide on the 
merits of ‘which’ or 
“that” for the case in 
hand. 


THE LITTLE GRAMMAR 
90 CENTS 
The ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street Boston 
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HE Kaustine Super-Septic Tank 
is replacing disease-breeding cess- 
pools. Requires practically no atten- 
tion. Operates without cost. Easily 
installed, cannot get out of order. 
Meets sanitation standards of Health 
Experts. 


Proper Design and 
Size Assured 


Usually outlasts the building it serves 
because made of Armco Ingot Iron, 
specially enameled. Tank shipped 
ready to install to save time and labor. 
Our Engineering Dept. offers free 
advice on your problem. Sizes for 
homes, schools, faetories, etc 


rte for low prices and Book- 
let No. 203 describing in- 
stallations. Plumber's name 





appreciated 
Kaustine Company, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
M ifacturers and Si Engineers 


Canadian Office and Factory — Dundas, Ont. 


‘Tanks 
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‘THE PEASE CLOTHESTREE 


PATENTED AND PATENTS PENDING 


Send for folder with 

photos showing the many mine FoR 
ways it will save YOUR HoeUSTRATED 
steps, space and time. DER 

5 ft. 10 in. tall. Hanging 
area, with 36 arms open, 
40 ft. Fits any space 35 
in. wide. Hardwood. Re- 
volves; rolls on casters. 
Many uses! At good 
dealers. Write for folder. 
Mention dealer's name. 
H.G. WOOD MFG. CO. 
Dept. R-4, Dexter, Me. 
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An Educational Pageant 


THE LIGHT 


By Catherine T. Bryce 


IRR closing exercises in 
schools, civic celebrations, 
and conventions. A valuable 
message of patriotism and the 
importance of the schools, 
with beauty of language and 
thought. Full directions for 
presentation, and photo- 
graphs,taken at the first per- 
formatice, Cleveland meeting 
of the N. E. A., 1920. 


List price, 60 cents 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street - Boston, Mass. 
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AMONG 
OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


ARJORIE WOODBURY 
who designed our cover this 


| month will be remembered for the 








very delightful cover which we used 
on the Spring Garden number of 
last year, a cover drawn in the same 
playful vein as this one. Rose 
Nichols is a landscape architect 
and the author of several books. 
Her newest one, Some Spanish and 
Portuguese Gardens, was published 
by Houghton Mifflin Company last 
November. Miss Nichols is now 
in Italy where she is gathering ma- 
terial on the smaller and unfamiliar 
villas which will appear later in the 
House Beautiful ina series of articles. 


The many readers who have en- 
joyed Helen Bowen’s carefully 
written and well authenticated arti- 
cles that have appeared at various 
times in the House Beautiful, will 
learn with great regret of her death 
in the summer of 1924. Elsa 
Rehmann,,. Elizabeth Strang, and 
John L. Rea all write on garden 
matters from a_ large experience. 
They are all well known to readers 
of House Beautiful. Thomas P. 
Robinson is an architect who gives 
the benefit of his experience gained 
from contact with many clients 
who thought they knew just what 
they wanted. 


* * * 


Urged by curiosity and a desire 
to condense our fast-growing library 
of garden books, we wrote recently 
to several landscape architects and 
others versed in garden lore, asking 
what they considered the fifteen 
indispensable books of a garden 
lover’s library. Mrs. Francis King 
sent the following list, conveniently 
arranged in_ groups under com- 
prehensive headings: — 


Books OF REFERENCE 
Standardized Plant Names. 
Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture; 
six vols.: Bailey 
The Garden Month by Month: Sedgwick 
Standards and Nomenclature: Ridgway 


THE ART OF GARDENING 
Studies in Gardening: A. Clutton-Brock 
An Introduction to the Study of Land- 

scape Design: Hubbard and Kimball 
Art Out of Doors: Van Rennselaer 


Books ON SPECIAL FLOWERS 

Peontes in the Little Garden: Mrs. Ed- 
ward Harding 

The Rose in America: G. C. Thomas 

Tulips: Rev. Joseph Jacob 

Daffodils: Rev. Joseph Jacob 

The Amateur’s Book of the Dablia: Mrs. 
Charles Stout 

A Handbook of Garden Irises: W. R. 
Dykes 


A Handbook of Crocus and Colchicum: | 


E. A. Bowles 


A Book ON SHRUBS AND TREES 
Aristocrats of the Garden: Dr. E. H. 
Wilson 


COLOR IN THE GARDEN 
Color Schemes for the Flower Garden: 
Jekyll 
Garden Color: Margaret Waterfield 
Some English Gardens: Jekyll and Elgood 


On these she makes the following 
comments: 


Of these books | can only say that 
they are those | turn to most constantly. 
Those on color in the garden represent 
perhaps my own greatest interest in the 
whole gardening subject; the books on 
special flowers are not yet numerous 
enough to satisfy me. Mr. Jacob’s little 
volume on the Daffodil and the Tulip 
are not now adequate, for many new 
things have arisen since these were 
written, and there are few suggestions 
in the books for the use of these two fine 
spring flowers. Aristocrats of the Garden, 
that distinguished book, is, | believe, 
out of print; it should be quickly re- 
published, for it is one of our few sources 
of information upon the glorious trees 
and shrubs collected in Asiatic countries 
by Dr. Wilson himself and, quite aside 
from that, is a thoroughly delightful 
book. 


* * * 


R. ALBERT TAYLOR con- 
siders the following with the 
idea that the average garden-lover 


wishes those that have to do with | 


the every-day problems met in 
cultivating one’s own garden: — 


Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture: 
L. H. Bailey 

The Garden Month by Month: M. C. 
Sedgwick 

What England Can Teach Us About 
Gardening: Wilhelm Miller 

Dwarf and Slow-growing Conifers: Mur- 
ray Hornibrook 

The English Flower Garden: William 
Robinson 

The Wild Garden: William Robinson 

Alpine Flowers for Gardens, Rock, and 
Wall: William Robinson 

Marsh Plants and Mountain Shrubs: 
William Robinson 

Making a Water Garden: William Tricker 

Taming the Wildings: Herbert Durand 

Seasons in a Flower Garden: Louise 
Shelton 

The American Flower Garden: Neltje 
Blanchan 

The Little Garden: Mrs. Francis King 

Manual of Gardening: L. H. Bailey 

= Rose in America: ]. Horace McFar- 


and 
A Little Book on Climbing Plants: A. C. 
Hottes 


* * * 


R. TAYLOR is himself the 

author of a valuable book, 
The Complete Garden, which he 
modestly omitted from his list, but 
which is included by Miss Theo- 
dora Kimball of the School of 
Landscape Architecture at Harvard 
University and Associate Editor of 
Landscape Architecture in her selec- 
tion of books which are as follows: — 
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A Scale 


for 
Every Home 





watching 
health. De 






may be equip 
accurate Heig 


Detecto .is beautifully fin- 
ished with oven-baked white 
enamel and occupies less 
than a square foot of floor 
space. Registers each and 
every pound up to three 
hundred and is guaranteed 
mechanically for five years. 


DEFEC'D 


East of the Mississippi. 
415 On sale in the House 
Furnishing Department of 
the leading hardware and 
department stores. If your 
dealer cannot supply you 
write us direct. 


TheJACOBS BROS. CO., Inc. 
17 Hudson St. New York 


THis qouaen ohn mailed to us or np 
sented to dealer entitles you 

copy of tt = ne valuable beak. atch 

Your Weight W. Murphy, 

ge your copy 

~— Sisey od should have one. 


Dealer’s Name.......cccsccccccee cosceees 
Dealer’s Address. .....csscessveeeceevere 
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OPEN THIS BOOK 
AT PAGE 8! 
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§ pe this book at Page 8 and note the 
cheery, effectively-situated home in 
the upper left corner. Compare it with the 
twelve other selected homes on that and 
succeeding pages. 

These homes were all built with Key- 
stone Red Cedar Siding — “The Wood 
That Nature Armed Against Decay.” 
You should know about this material be- 
fore you build. Use the coupon now. 


Hammond Cedar Co., Ltd. 
New Westminster, B. C. 
Canada 





HAMMOND CEDAR Co., LTD. 

New Westminster, B, C., Canada 

@ _——— send your book without charge or obliga- 
on, to: 
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ped on. Does away 
picking up shoes 
when sweeping. es 
up no extra room. 
A Household Necessity 
Thousands in use in homes, hotels, clubs 
d ent houses. Sold by dealers 
or mailed post nnd ENAMEL, 


$4.50 — pair, $3.00 — one, $1.50. HAND 
PAINTED FLORAL DESIGNS ON 
BLACK ENAMEL — set of three, $6 00 
as a $4.00 —one, $2.00. Widths 20 or 
24 inches. West of Rockies and Can. 10c 
per rack extra. 


NEATWAY CO. 
117-B West Larned St., Detroit, Mich. a] 























Collector’s Luck 


By Alice Van Leer Carrick 


ETWEEN the French mar- 

bled covers of this attractive 
volume will be found the secret 
of how your home may attain 
the charm of stenciled furniture, 
lustre pitchers and_ teacups, 
pressed glassware, old woven 
coverlets and counterpanes, an- 
tique lights and lamps. 


Itlustrated. $2.50 
At All Booksellers, or 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. 














THE HOUSE 


Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture. 6 
vols.: L. H. Bailey. (If this well- 
known work of references is too ex- 
pensive, Bailey’s one-volume work: 
Manual of Cultivated Plant, will be 
desirable.) 

Standardized Plant Names: American 
Joint Committee on Horticultural 
Nomenclature. (Important for cor- 
rectness in designating plants.) 

Manual of Gardening: L. H. Bailey. 
(A constant aid for work in the gar- 
den.) 

List of Plant Types for Landscape Plant- 
ing: Stephen F. Hamblin. (An indis- 
pensable help in selecting the elements 
of the garden composition.) 

The Complete Garden: Albert D. Taylor. 
(Plant lists of all sorts and convenient 
information from the experience of a 
landscape architect.) 

The Garden Month by Month: Mrs. 
Mabel Cabot Sedgwick. (No book has 
superseded this as a guide for peren- 
nial planting.) 

The Little Garden: Mrs. Francis King. 
(Delightful and practical. Supple- 
mented by Mrs. King’s later book in 
the ‘Little’ series: Variety in the Little 
Garden.) 

Design in the Little Garden: Fletcher 
Steele. (Another book in the same 
series presenting the architect’s point 
of view in entertaining form.) 

Come into the Garden: Grace Tabor. 
(Also on garden design.) 

Introduction to the Study of Landscape 
Design: Henry V. Hubbard and Theo- 
dora Kimball. (If the compiler of a 
list may choose a book of her own, 
include this for those who wish a 
broader conception of garden com- 
position, its landscape elements, and 
their relation to other types of design.) 

The Small Place: Elsa Rehmann. (A 
good book with plans of places which 
have been successfully constructed.) 

Gardens in and about Town: Minga Pope 
Duryea. (For those who can only 
have a small back-yard garden.) 

Adventures in My Garden and Rock 
Garden: Louise Beebe Wilder. (Very 
valuable for anyone undertaking a 
rock garden.) 

Taming the Wildings: Herbert Durand. 
(For the lover of wild flowers, not 
only a guide to their taming but also 
their preservation in woodland and 
field.) 

(A book on the garden lover’s special 
plant hobby, such as Mr. G. C. Thomas’s 
or Mr. J. H. McFarland’s Rose book, 
Mrs. Edward Harding’s Peony book.) 


R. FLETCHER STEELE, a 

landscape architect and au- 
thor of Design in the Little Garden, 
sent the following characteristic 
letter: — 


Your letter about garden books in- 
terests me, for it fits in with certain 
ideas that have been developing in my 
own mind in regard to garden libraries. 
| have a number of books, but I find 
that the more | have the fewer I want. 

Perhaps you approached the wrong 
man on the subject of ‘garden books for 
the garden lover’ because I am primarily 
a professional landscape architect, and 
as such I am interested first of all in 
fine art, and only in a secondary way in 
any of the details. 


PRINCIPLES AND CHARM OF GARDENS 


Sir George Sitwell’s Old Italian Gar- 
dens is the only indispensable book in 
my library. He is the only one of the 
whole modern garden outfit who re- 
alizes that at least fifty per cent of the 
work of a landscape architect should go 
toward studying the minds, habits, 
customs, desires and vagaries of the 
client for whom the garden is made, and 
the other fifty per cent toward putting 


BEAUTIFUL 


the right thing in the right place to fit 
the ground. 

Vernon Lee’s Old Italian Gardens is 
worth re-reading now and again because 
of the poetry and charm with which 
she endues her subject. 

Edith Wharton’s Old Italian Villas 
and Their Gardens helps give one some 
understanding of general principles. 


Loca INFORMATION 


One who is able to analyze finds more 
in photographs and plans than in 
written information, which is almost 
always insufficient and flabbily senti- 
mental. For information on Italian gar- 
dens | turn to two books: 

Phillips and Bolton’s The Gardens of 
Italy and Gromort’s Jardins d’ Italie 
which are profusely illustrated. 

There is no single book on French 
gardens which is satisfactory. In study- 
ing old plans | use Stein’s Les Jardins de 
France and James’s On Gardening. 

For photographs I use Girardin’s 
Matsons de Plaisance Frangaises — an 
excellent portfolio of photographs. Per- 
haps all the information, however, can 
be as well obtained from de Nolhac’s 
Les Jardins de Versailles. 

For an understanding of French gar- 
dens of the great period, | am very glad 
to have read Lucien Corpechot’s Les 
Jardins de Intelligence with its curious 
point of view on the abstract, impersonal 
character of French gardens of the great 
period. 

For English gardens | look over the 
photographs in the three volumes of 
Gardens Old and New and the three 
special numbers of The Studio on ‘The 
Gardens of England.” These books are 
without plans and consequently I sup- 
plement their information with the 
plans and photographs in Triggs’ For- 
mal Gardens of England and Scotland. 

For similar information on old Ameri- 
can gardens | find Grace Tabor’s Old- 
Fashioned Gardening almost the only 
book which is generally suggestive. It is 
rather an indication of the ways to study 
gardens than a direct compendium of 
information, but unfortunately the early 
American gardens have as yet been 
insufficiently studied. 

Every once in a while | go over The 
Works of Charles A. Platt to remind my- 
self again that beautiful things have 
been done by a great American designer, 
although it is rather general inspiration 
than definite precedent that I find in his 
work. 

Once in a while, when in momentary 
fits of depression, lest I be, in fact, too 
far divorced from the reality of life that 
rumbles under my office window, | 
thumb Conder’s Landscape Gardening in 
Japan to be reminded of the profound 
importance in life and religion which 
gardens attain in a civilization which has 
ripened over thousands of years. 

And then, for encouragement, to see 
how we Western peoples are beginning 
to realize what gardens can mean, I turn 
to Studies in Gardening by Clutton- 
Brock. This book is full of technical 
horticultural information of a useful 
sort, but it is rather the fine philosophy 
of a noble mind that I hunt for in its 
pages. 

For ordinary technical information, 
especially on horticultural subjects, | 
use Bailey’s Cyclopedia, Sedgwick’s 
Garden Month by Month and Sargent’s 
Manual of the Trees of North America. 
Dr. Sargent’s descriptions of trees, while 
strictly scientific, are often more vivid 
than a poet’s paragraph. When I really 
need something to bite on, | open An 
Introduction to the Study of Landscape 
Design by Hubbard and Kimball. 

Finally, my sanity in matters of fine 
art and common sense in design is con- 
stantly refreshed by turning to the 
works of Dr. D. W. Ross — Theory of 
Pure Design and On Painting and 
Drawing. 

Naturally, I use other books, since 
they lie under my hand, but I am not at 
all sure that they are necessary either to 
me or anybody else, except for the 
pleasure that I get out of them. 


Everlasting Floors 
Seamless-Sanitary 


Add Attraction to 
Kitchen — Pantry — Bathroom 
Enclosed Porch — Nursery 


“ toughness and elasticity 
of Everlasbestos insure it 
against wear. Its smooth, seam- 
less surface makes cleaning easy 
and sanitation sure. 

The Everlasbestos floor fairly 
shines with cleanliness and pre- 
sents a dsome appearance. 
Its deep, rich red, clear, sunny 
buff, or soft, quiet gray blends 
with the color scheme and adds 
to the attraction of the room in 
which it is laid. 


Everlasbestos 


Resilient and comfortable for walk- 
ing. Used extensively in new buildin; 
and easily and quickly laid over old 
floors. 

Homes, stores, offices, _ schools, 
churches, factories and public buildings 
everywhere are equipped with perma- 
nent Everlasbestos floors. 

The exclusive Everlasbestos 
method, explained in our Man- 
ual of Instructions for laying, 
assures every floor a perfect one. 

Tho its formula is patented 
and its ingredients of the high- 
est quality, the low cost of Ever- 
lasbestos will surprise you. 

Investigate this hand- 
some, wear-resisting, econ- = 
omy flooring. Send for a 
copy of our catalog and Wy 
Everlasbestos pose: 
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Write today. / 





























FROM INFANCY 
TO CHILDHOOD 


By RicHarp M. Situ, M. D 


Author of 
The Baby's First Two Years 


HE nationally known chil- 

dren's specialist and author 
of The Baby's First Two Years 
has written this new _ book, 
which will be of the greatest 
value in oo the health and 
habits of children during the 
extremely important years from 
two to six. The host of parents 
who have used the first book 
will find this second volume 
indispensable in continuing the 
development of the child. Thee 
are suggestions covering a range 
as wide as any mother’s experi- 
ence could reach — the common- 
place but immensely important 
routine of diet and sleep, the 
sudden sharp emergencies of 
sickness or accident, and the 
steady, purposeful following of 
a wise plan of mental and moral 
training. No one concerned 
with the care of children will 
want to be without this book. 


Publication date March 15 
$1.25 
At All Booksellers, or 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 
Boston, Mass, 
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How to screen your home 


What is the best way to durably screen a 
casement window? A summer porch? A 
solarium? 


This beautifully lithographed book de- 
scribes the several screen-types, and their 
proper use. Also describes the features of 
Higgin All-Metal Screens and Higgin Serv- 
ice. It shows the importance and true 
economy of good screens, properly and 
accurately installed. 








Write for your copy today. It is 
free to home owners and builders 


MARCH 1925 
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The HIGGIN Mfg. Co., 


HNTTHITINN 
| HUTT 


503 Washington St., Newport, Ky. 




















Antique Colonial 
Reproductions 


HIS Corner Cupboard is an exact reproduction of the old 

Colonial Antique. Made of genuine mahogany through- 
out, entirely by hand, by skilled cabinet makers. Is inlaid 
with Satinwood Medallions and has a hand-carved flame 
ornament on top. Contains two shelv es in upper section 
and one shelf in lower section. This is a very attractive 
Dining-room or Living-room piece. It has the hand-rubbed 
finish in the Antique Colonial red color. Each door has 
thirteen individual panes of glass, symbolic of the 
ue original states. Size: 36” wide, 19” deep and 
80” high. 


Specially Priced at $125.00 
Freight allowed to any point in U.S. A. 


Carefully crated for shipment. Sent on receipt of price or 
Cc. O. D. with $35.00 deposit. Portfolio B3 of other 
Antique Reproductions sent on request. 


WINTHROP FURNITURE CO. 


Park Square Building Boston, Mass. 











he W Irving Forge. inc 


The nailheads at the cor- hand forged 


ners are really screws 


de to reproduce old 
hand-forged nails, © They - ~« Golonial 
th r rv. A 
lane a oe aan hardware. 





bought separately. wRADE MARA 





HEN March’s blustery winds be- 

gin to rattle the shutters it is 

time to think of this W. Irving Shut- 
ter Hold- Back. Itis true HAND 
FORGED Colonial HARDWARE and 
as decorative as it is useful. While 
thinking of outside fixtures, I might 
call your attention as well to this Co- 
lonial Lantern. Of exquisite design, 
it will add much in attractiveness and 
charm to the approach to your home. 
The W. Irving 


a Lantern 
No. 914 
The W. Irving 
Shutter 
Hold-Back 
No. 408 Lighting Fixtures, Bells, Lanterns, Shoe- 


scrapers, Toasting Forks, Fireplace Sets. 


Write us or visit our shops 


326-328 Cast 38°St. 425 Madison Avenue 
Telephone Murray Hill 8536 ‘Telephone Vanderbilt 7602 
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Wright’s 





New Book 
will become 
the standard 
for all lovers 
of gardens and 
flowers 


It is the Essence 
of Flower Lore 
and Practice 












































BOOK LOVERS 


will find at the 


ATLANTIC BOOK SHOP 


ARLINGTON anp MARLBOROUGH STREETS, BOSTON 


in addition to the publications of the Atlantic Monthly Com- 

y, choice selections of beautifully illustrated imported 
ow for children - grown-ups. The best in recent fiction, 
biography and travel. 


The ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 

















9 COLOR PLATES 


165 DOUBLETONE 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


A pageantry of bloom. A mag- 
nificently illustrated and instruc- 
tive guide for those who plan or 
supervise their own planting — 
ap inspiration to the growing of 
better flowers and the making of 
more beautiful gardens. Covers 
every particular in the prepa- 
ration and laying out of flower 
beds and shrubbery with es- 
tions and information for both 
the beginning and the pract 

gardener 
vines are considered with the treatment t 


$7 50 
At All Bookstores 


The various idiosyncrasies of pow annuals, bulbs, flowering trees, shrubs and 
t will induce healthy and abundant bloom. There 
are fascinating schemes of color combinations in plot and borders, 


= rock ld ayy and 
wall gardening, arrangements for fragrance and old-fashioned d he most 
comprehensive work on the subject ever published as well as the most benacifel” It will become 
the standard for all lovers of gardens and gardening. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 7” St sists street, Dept. H.B.3 


Please send me illustrated pamphlet of this book and other similar volumes. 
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A Capitol Boiler and United 
States Radiators will increase the 
market value of any building. 
Real estate men have clearly 
established this fact in selling 
both new and old properties. 


No one, of course, wants to ex- 
periment with so vital a matter 
as heating equipment. So the 
sensible man looks for elements 
of reliability and economy that 
he can depend upon, and finds 
them in the Capitol name plate. 


Behind United States products 
there are thirty-five years of 
manufacturing experience, a 
nation-wide organization of 
heating specialists, and the 
broadest written guarantee in 
the industry. 


As any architect or heating con- 
tractor will tell you, all of these 
are factors that you can rely 
upon. They mean positive and 
final assurance that you can buy 
no better boiler than a Capitol. 


UNITED STATES RADIATOR (GRPORATION 
General Offices. Detroit. Michigan 


Boilers 


THE RUMFORD PRESS 


wat Shy: eed 
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We shall be glad to send you 

an illustrated booklet which 

fully explains the modern 
idea in house heating. 





q \ 
Branch and Sales 
Offices 


*Cincinnati 


*Kansas City 
*Des Moines 
*Omaha 





*Portland, Ore. 





*Warehouse stocks carried 
at points indicated by star. 
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HE CHARM of cool patios and the sunlit 
courts of old Seville are mirrored in the 
colorful decorations and the quaint lines of 
this Castillian group for hall or living-room. 


It is the privilege of present-day designers 
to blend the finest traditions from the great 
epochs of the past in an harmonious indi- 
vidualism. The results are making American homes 
treasure-houses of color, line and comfort. 


Elgin A. Simonds productions are built to fulfill your de- 
sires; they are historically and artistically correct; they are 
made to last, and they possess that fine flavor of the suc- 
cessfully unusual that is known to American home-lovers 
as---INDIVIDUALISM IN GOOD FURNITURE. 


ELGIN A. SIMONDS COMPANY 
New York SYRACUSE, N. Y. Chicago 


SIMONDS 


Individualism —in Good Gurniture 
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BOKER 


In historic Sleepy Hollow, near Tarrytown, N. Y., the lustrous glow of Vit- 1650 what is known today as Castle Philipse. This picturesque old house 
ralite, she Long-Life Enamel, on rare paneling and woodwork, reflects the was once the headquarters of Washington and is the oldest colonial manor 
romance of the days when Vredryk Flypse came from Holland and built in hall in America. It is now owned and occupied by Miss Elsie Janis. 


In old houses or new, on woodwork or furniture, 
Vitralite, the Long-Life Enamel, produces a surface beau- 
tiful as porcelain and more durable than paint. It is 
guaranteed for three years outdoors; indoors it lasts 
indefinitely. Made in white-and five delightful tints. 


Color Card and Sample Panel, with names of "os i eeeent PSL Varnish Productsare used by painters, speci- 
P&L dealers will gladly be sent on request. fied by architects and sold by dealers everywhere. 


Pratt & Lampert-Inc., 81 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada, 23 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT G LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 
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